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THE NATURALISTIC PLAYS OF GERHART 
HAUPTMANN. 


Il. 


‘NOLLEAGUE CRAMPTON. The stern and gloomy 
misery of The Weavers was followed by a comedy. At 
least this is the class-title which Hauptmann gave to the above- 
named play ; though it does not really deserve this designation. 
The piece has no plot, the action brings about no development 
of any kind, and things are at the close exactly as they were at 
the beginning, as far as the real problem of the play is con- 
cerned. All this is cleverly disguised by a highly conventional, 
and very improbable love affair between two of the minor 
characters. 

The painter Crampton, professor at the art academy of one 
of the larger cities of Silesia, unmistakably Breslau, has become 
a slave to alcohol and is rapidly gliding downward. But while 
threatening clouds close in upon him from all sides, he still 
flaiters himself with dreams of promotion and honor, Instead 
he receives his dismissal ; his wife and children, with the excep- 
tion of his youngest daughter, leave him, the sheriff attaches all 
his belongings, and the professor is compelled to take refuge 
with his chief creditor, a restaurant and saloon keeper, who 
feels assured that Crampton’s relatives will ultimately pay his 
debts. He therefore does not hesitate to give him further 
eredit. Crampton’s youngest daughter Gertrud, a sweet girl, 
who is still in her teens, loves her father very dearly, and sides 
with him against the cool-headed, proud mother and the other 
sisters ; though she is not blind to his faults. She is present in 
his studio, when the catastrophe comes upon him, and he knows 
no other expedient than to send her to the aristocratic relatives 
of her mother. Crampton requests Max Straehler, a student 
of the art school who has recently been expelled for disorderly 
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conduct, and who happens to be there, to take Gertrud to the 
station, and advance the money for the ticket. Crampton is 
without a cent, he has just been obliged to pawn a rug to get 
money for bis beloved drink. 

But Gertrud is little inclined to seek refuge with the relatives 
of her mother, and wishes, moreover, to remain near her father 
in this crisis. She confides all this to Straehler, who has fallen 
deeply in love with her at first sight, and he conveys her into 
the house of his elder brother, his over-indulgent guardian, a 
jovial, liberal-minded bachelor, whose widowed sister presides 
as mistress in his comfortable home. There Gertrud is in 
excellent care. Max Straehler, a youth of nineteen, provided 
like his brother and sister with an ample purse, buys up the 
trappings and curiosities of Crampton’s studio, which must be 
sold to satisfy the creditors; and furnishes with these things 
another studio in such manner that it resembles Crampton’s 
former one as much as possible. He then coaxes the professor 
from his ‘joint’ by means of the pretense that he wishes him 
to paint a picture of his sister. When Crampton gets to the 
studio he is at first offended that one of his former students has 
been so impertinent as to furnish for himself a studio with the 
things which once belonged to his professor. But he is quickly 
reconciled, when he is given to understand the real meaning of 
all this. And love’s labor is not lost; Max Straehler gets his 
Gertrud as reward for helping her to reclaim her father, and we 
are left to suppose that they live happily ever afterwards. 

But we have strong misgivings that things will go on afterwards 
as they went before. At the most, Gertrud and Straehler may 


succeed in keeping the professor within reasonable limits, in 


providing him with the necessary cash, and sparing him public 
disgrace, but they cannot reform him. Crampton is unable 
to exist without alcohol, in fact he has no longer any sober 
moments, though his delirium may be lit up now and then by 
flashes of ingenious and dazzling thought. What he was in 
former days, it is impossible to determine ; but it does not seem 
probable that he should have ever been a great artist. Poten- 
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tially perhaps, but not actually. A bold and soaring fancy 
does not yet constitute a great artist; it must be paired with 
enough will-power to bring about the artistic realization of 
those pictures of the imagination with which such an individual 
dazzles himself and others. It is indeed a frequent occurrence 
that great artistic genius is lost to the world, since its possessor 
lacks the necessary energy for systematic and persevering work. 
As man, Crampton commands little, if any, respect ; he is even 
too lethargic to protect what is most near and dear to him : his 
idolized daughter. To spare himself all trouble he entrusts her 
to an irresponsible, young fellow, whom he knows only by 
name, and who has been expelled for misconduct. Crampton, 
however, seems to see in Max Straehler a genius, who, like 
himself, cannot brook the fetters of narrow-minded, philistine 
conventionality. 

The professor is wholly a slave of his moods, and passes in 
scarcely half an hour through the entire scale of emotions, from 
the most extravagant hope to the blackest despair. Here we 
have indeed action dependent almost exclusively on the external 
circumstances, but the unstable and irritable mental state of 
Crampton, and not the naturalistic method are responsible for 
this. In the end Crampton’s manner of action is still the 
resultant of his character, which is of the type designated com- 
monly as lack of character. Crampton is wanting in all true 
self-respect ; he substitutes for it a vain, conventional pride. 
All the time he is playing at comedy, boasts of his intimacy 
with persons of high rank, plays the generous protector of 
others, though he cannot even mend his own fortune, and con- 
tinually deceives himself and others. He has much in common 
with Hjalmar Eckdal of Ibsen’s Wild Duck ; even his affection 
for his youngest daughter is little more than self-love. The 
urbanity and affability which he now and then displays are just 
as much the outcome of his temporary moods, as are his occa- 


sional haughtiness, rudeness and injustice. The only really 
constant factor in his make-up is his impressible and highly 
irritable temperament ; and therefore he is always at the mercy 
of the moment. 
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The author seemingly desired to convince us that Crampton 
is indeed a man of great genius, hampered and: suppressed by 
the petty and narrow-minded views of society and the public 
in general, and the thraldom of every-day life. Of course, as in 
former plays of Hauptmann, a share of the blame for Cramp- 
ton’s failure is put upon his cold-hearted and haughty wife; 
though this motive is only touched upon. - Another important 
factor is the paltry and pedantic spirit pervading the art 
academy at which Crampton has been teaching. German art 
in general is indeed treated most slightingly in this play. 
Crampton calls the art school ‘eine Stubenmalerakademie,’ and 
Straehler declares in proud conceit: ‘That little bit of art which 
we have nowadays in Germany cannot at all scare me, with 
that I can easily compete.’ The dwarfing and harmful influ- 
ence of the schools, and the matrimonial problem are frequent 
motives in Hauptmann’s plays. It seems, as if the author 
himself had not succeeded any too well in either of these insti- 
tutions. Wilhelm Scholz could not accustom himself to the 
slavery of school, and Johannes Vockerat bursts out, when his 
father reminds him of the precepts of Johannes’ teachers: 
‘Father, by all means do not refer to my teachers, if you 
wouldn’t make me laugh. Don’t remind me of this bunch of 
asses, who have sucked the very marrow from out of my bones,’ 
Crampton’s and Straehler’s contempt for the art school has just 
been mentioned, and we find the same hatred of the school also 
cropping out in later works of Hauptmann. Wives who fail 
to understand their husbands, and who thus become their bane, 
are even more frequent in his dramas. 

What little good we hear about Professor Crampton as a 
man, and as an artist, comes from the mouths of biased judges. 
The love and admiration of Gertrud does much honor to her 
heart, but it does not in the least convince us of his worthiness. 
Gertrud is, like Crampton himself, of a highly emotional tem- 


perament, and for this reason she prefers him to the cool and 
rational mother. The porter (Dienstmann) Loeffler sees in the 
professor above all the good fellow, who even when he is up to 
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his ears in debts, is still liberal with his money. He is prob- 
ably also impressed by Crampton’s half-delirious rhapsodies, 
but we certainly cannot rely on his judgment in regard to the 
latter’s artistic ability. There remains still Max Straehler. 
He is in the first place no competent judge because of his 
extreme youthfulness, and he is, secondly, so violently in love 
with Gertrud that we cannot draw any reliable inferences from 
what he says and does. 

Most critics who have dealt with Colleague Crampton concur 
in the opinion that the conclusion of the play is highly improb- 
able ; i.¢., if interpreted as signifying the redemption of Cramp- 
ton through his daughter and Max Straehler. It is, to be sure, 
not at all certain, that this is the interpretation intended by the 
author. At any rate, Crampton is far too much enslaved by 
his habits, to be reclaimed in such a simple manner. The only 
moment of the play at which a redeeming resolution is psycho- 
logically possible, is just that of the catastrophe. Crampton 
might then have aroused himself to secure the future of his 
favored daughter. But, despite the conviction that the life 
with the aristocratic relatives of her mother will starve the best 
part of her being, he leaves her to this fate. Entrusting her to 
the care of a stranger, he, leaning upon his faithful Loeffler, 
departs for the saloon with the air of a man to whom the world 
has done great wrong. The favorable change in his circum- 
stances comes about without any effort of his own, and when he 
in a sudden outburst of enthusiasm at the close of the play 
declares that he is now done with his spree, we are unable to 
believe him. We know that this spree has already lasted for 
years, and that his enthusiasm, born of the impressions and 
events of the moment, will be of very short duration. It has 
become very evident that it does not require much to make 
Crampton see things in the most rosy light. 

In regard to the remaining characters there is less agreement 
of interpretation. While some have fallen in love with the 
‘sweet sixteen’ Gertrud, and also with the entire family 
Straehler, others designate these characters as conventional 
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stage figures. I am decidedly of this latter opinion, and 
believe, moreover, that Hauptmann has not been particularly 
successful with them. The porter, Loeffler, on the other hand, 
is indeed original, well drawn, and presented quite in detail, 

The piece is really without conclusion, as already mentioned, 
but this fact is searcely noticed, because of Straehler’s affec- 
tionate wooing of Gertrud, which comes to a happy and romantic 
conclusion. The stage directions are, as usual, lengthy, and in 
a narrative, but often abrupt, and even awkward style. The 
piece has worth only for its character drawing ; as a comedy it 
falls short. It has pleased Hauptmann to present to us the 
picture of a cultured, talented, and well-meaning man, who has 
become the victim of the alcohol habit, and in this he has 
sueceeded splendidly. 

The Beaver Coat and The Red Cock. In The Beaver Coat, 
Hauptmann has dealt with the theme containing the elements 
of a good comedy, but he has succeeded only indifferently 
well. The usual breadth of ‘milieu’ might pass without cen- 
sure, but not the repetition of the motives of the first and 
second act in the third and fourth; nor the fact that one of the 
main characters has become a caricature, and that a conclusion 
is lacking altogether. The absence of a consistently developed 
plot, and the circumstance that several of the characters are 
drawn with equal breadth has caused disagreement as to the 
‘immanent idea,’ and the real ‘hero’ of the play. Schlenther,' 
for instance, who is considered by many a very competent inter- 
preter of Hauptmann, is of the opinion that v. Wehrhahn is 
the main character of the play ; and it is indeed impossible to 
disprove his view conclusively. But were that so, the value 
of the piece would be still smaller, since v. Wehrhahn, even 
considered as an exception, is incredible, as the author has 
represented him. 

The scene of action is a village somewhere near Berlin; im 
the first and third act, the room of Frau Wolff, in the second 


1 Op. cit., p. 168. 
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and fourth, the office of the Amtsvorsteher' v.Wehrhahn. Frau 
Wolff comes home late at night with a poached deer, and finds 
there, very much to her surprise, her oldest daughter Leontine, 
who is hired out to the Rentier Krueger. She has, however, 
run away this night, because she has been ordered after ten 
o’clock at night to carry a cord of wood from the street into the 
woodshed. At first the mother chides, but ultimately defends 
the girl against the anger of the father, who also has come in. 
The fourteen year old Adelheid now makes her appearance, and 
the family is assembled in full. Frau Wolff cuts the deer open 
and takes out the entrails; liver and heart are put at once into 
the frying pan. After a while the skipper Wulkow comes in, 
to whom Frau Wolff usually disposes of any poached game, as 
he carries on a secret trade in such merchandise. Wulkow 
tries to cheapen the deer, but Frau Wolff is sly enough to 
obtain the top price. The bargaining scene is very humorous ; 
Frau Wolff continually laments that she always loses when 
bargaining with the shrewd, old skipper, while she is really 
getting the best of him all the time. In the course of the con- 
versation Adelheid mentions the nice beaver coat which the 
Rentier Krueger has received from his wife for a Christmas 
gift. Wulkow at once pricks up his ears; he has long been 
wishing for such a coat, and he suggests that he would willingly 
pay from sixty to seventy dollars, that is, about one-fourth its 
real worth if Frau Wolff should find an opportunity to procure 
one for him. Frau Wulff replies with virtuous indignation : 
‘You seem to be off a little... Where should we get such a 
coat from ?’, but this is by no means her last word in the matter. 
For the present the nice, dry pine wood of Krueger is upper- 
most in her mind. She finds her own woodshed would be a 
much better place for it than the middle of the street, where it 
now lies, handy enough, too, to get at. Her husband, whom 


‘An Amisvorsteher is a judiciary official with some administrative functions, 
standing at the head of a small district which corresponds most nearly in: size 
and importance to our township. 
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she calls Julian instead of Julius, in order to show her refine- 
ment, is not inclined to see things her way ; but Frau Wolff is 
a skillful sophist, and soon wins him over to her point of view, 
Wood they must have, and where else could they get it with 
as little trouble and risk; and then Krueger deserves some 
punishment for mistreating her daughter. She finally clinches 
the argument by producing a bottle of whisky. Julian has 
just given in, when the village beadle comes to tell Frau Wolff 
that she is to do the washing to-morrow for Frau v. Wehrhahn, 
the wife of the Amésvorsteher. Frau Wolff is not in the least 
disturbed by his presence, she innocently asks him to hold the 
lantern while she and her husband get the sled ready for the 
expedition ; telling the beadle that they are going to a neigh- 
boring village to buy some geese. 

On the next morning Krueger finds to his sorrow that his 
wood has disappeard; and he hastens to the Amésvorsteher’s 
office to report the burglary. Krueger makes Leontine Wolff 
responsible for the loss of the wood, since she had neglected to 
carry it into the woodshed, as she had been told to do. Frau 
Wolff is washing for Frau v. Wehrhahn, as we know, and y. 
Wehrhahn takes an informal short cut, and has her called into 
the office to straighten out matters. Krueger, a choleric, but 
really good-natured old gentleman, declares with much emphasis 
and temper that he will compel Frau Wolff to pay for the wood, 
at which the honest soul becomes highly indignant, and, turning 
the tables, reproaches Krueger for his inconsiderate treatment 
of Leontine. To this Krueger replies that the work would not 
be too much for the girl, if she were not given to dancing until 
late at night. The two have a lively quarrel in the presence 
of the official, who proves entirely unable to conduct a rational 
investigation of the affair. When Krueger justly becomes a 
little impatient, vy. Wehrhahn orders him out of the office, 
without as much as recording the case. Krueger is told he 
may make a written report, if he choose. 

In the third act we meet again in the house of Frau Wolff. 


She has in the meanwhile managed to steal the beaver coat of 
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Krueger, and has sold it at once to the skipper Wulkow. 
Julian has lent his hand to this second job only on the condition 
that the money is to be used to pay off the mortgage on the 
house, and objects now when he is told to bury the money. 
But Frau Wolff is too shrewd to arouse suspicion by paying 
off a comparatively large sum of money immediately after this 
burglary, which has set the whole village astir. ‘You are 
surely a most stupid blockhead. If you didn’t have me, you 
would be lost,’ she says to her Julian, who is indeed remarkably 
slow of comprehension. When Doctor Fleischer, a harmless, 
scholarly man, who lives as part tenant in Krueger’s house, 
comes to tell Frau Wolff the news of this new and unheard of 
burglary, she feigns a most perfect surprise. Fleischer remarks : 
‘The people were very proud of it (i. e., the Kruegers of the 
beaver coat.) But to tell the truth, I could not help laughing 
to myself. The effect is too comical, when such a thing is 
discovered.’ To this Frau Wolff replies with compassionate 
and mild reproach: ‘ Why, that is really cruel of you. I can’t 
laugh at such things.’ She has become so thoroughly accus- 
tomed to play the part of an honest, charitable soul that this 
hypocrisy costs her no effort at all. She endeavors above all to 
keep up appearances, for she sees that appearances go a long 
way, and she would not, even to herself or the members of her 
family, admit that she is anything but highly respectable. 
When Adelheid dares to remark that the wood, which she has 
just brought in, is stolen, her mother gives her a box on the ear 
and declares, very much in earnest: ‘We are no thieves.’ At 
last Krueger comes, himself, to tell kind-hearted, honest mother 


Wolff, of whose sympathy he is sure in advance, about his new 


loss. ‘Within two weeks two such burglaries,’ he exclaims 
excitedly, brandishing a piece of the very wood which was 
stolen from him, without having a shadow of suspicion. On 
the contrary, he excuses himself for his recent show of temper, 
and tries to get again on friendly terms with mother Wolff. 
She, pointing out that we all have our faults, and taking her 
share of the blame, makes reconciliation an easy matter, and 
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they come to the agreement that Leontine is to return again to 
the Kruegers, and is to receive henceforth thirty dollars wages 
instead of twenty as before. 

The last act shows y. Wehrhahn once more in full glory, 
He has leagued himself with a rascally informer to convict 
Doctor Fleischer,—who appears politically suspicious to him,—of 
lese majesty, and land him in the penitentiary. For v. Wehrhahn 
considers it his chief duty to purge his district of all people 
whose views are obnoxious to the government, and he evidently 
thinks that any sort of means is justified by the end. The 
stupidity with which he goes at this self-imposed task is almost 
incredible. The real duties connected with his office he treats 
as things of little importance, and becomes provoked when Frau 
Wolff comes with her daughter Leontine to deposit a package 
containing a vest, which was stolen from Krueger together with 
the beaver coat, and which Leontine pretends to have found on 
the way to the railroad station. Of course, this is Frau Wolff’s 
idea, and is a very clumsy attempt to make it appear, as if 
someone living outside of the village had committed the burg- 
lary. Frau Wolff is virtually setting a trap for herself; 
especially since she is so foolish as to deliver with the vest also 
a slip of paper with some handwriting on it. The whole pro- 
cedure is inconsistent with the shrewdness which Frau Wolff 
displays in general. A criminal does indeed often betray him- 
self by excessive precaution, and arouses suspicion by his very 
efforts to ward it off. But the author did not introduce the 
scene for that purpose ; it is intended only to show the appalling 
stupidity of v. Wehrhahn, and all the rest as well. Krueger 
sees plainly that the Amésvorsteher is neither able nor willing to 
do anything in this matter; why does he not employ a private 
detective, especially since Frau Wolff has been so unwary as to 
furnish him such an important clue as this note? Even if 
Krueger is too much of an old-fogey to think of this expedient 


himself, surely someone in the village should have sense enough 
to put him on the right track; is Frau Wolff really the only 
intelligent person there? She and her daughter are sent away 
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by v. Wehrhahn without being examined in regard to the pre- 
tended find. They have scarcely gone when Doctor Fleischer 
comes to give valuable information concerning the burglary. 
He has seen the day before, while taking a boat ride, a poor, 
untidy skipper sitting on the deck of his vessel in a brand new 
fur coat, which was entirely out of harmony with his general 
appearance, and he naturally infers that the skipper has gotten 


this valuable article in a dishonest manner. Now Krueger 
appears, bringing Frau Wolff and Adelheid back with him, to 
compel the Amésvorsteher to examine the girl in regard to the 
package she has found ; and on their heels follows the skipper 
Wulkow, who comes to report that a child has been born to 
him. Doctor Fleischer has seen Wulkow the day before only 
from a distance, and does not recognize him. To prove how 
ill-founded Fleischer’s suspicion is, v. Wehrhahn appeals to 
Wulkow, to know if skippers do not, too, wear fur coats, and 
Wulkow assures him that such is often the case, and that he 
himself has one. This demonstrates clearly, v. Wehrhahn 
thinks, how worthless the information of Doctor Fleischer is. 
The package which Adelheid has found on the way to the 
station indicates, he infers, that they must look for the thief in 
Berlin. Krueger is of the opinion that the package is merely 
a ruse, and Frau Wolff fully agrees with him—she well knows 
that this is the surest way to arouse the opposition of v. Wehrhahn, 
who declares that he, because of his experience in office, must 
know better. Fleischer also desires to initiate proceedings 
against the informer, whom v. Wehrhahn is using as his tool, 
for that fellow has tried to buy false testimony to secure 
Fleischer’s conviction. But v. Wehrhahn orders the latter 
peremptorily to leave the office, and pronounces mother Wolff 
the model of an industrious, upright and honest woman, who 
has only the one fault that she considers all the world as 
virtuous as she herself is. With this scene, the comic spirit of 
which is much impaired by the stupidity of all the opponents 
of Frau Wolff, the play comes to an abrupt close. Neither the 
burglary is discovered, nor are there any results from v. Wehr- 
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hahn’s endeavors to send Doctor Fleischer to the penitentiary, 
The third and fourth acts are, moreover, only somewhat 
deepened parallels of the first and second. 

But Hauptmann has, so to speak, furnished in The Red Cock 
a continuation and conclusion of The Beaver Coat. More than 
ten years later we meet honest Frau Wolff for the second time; 
she resides apparently still in the same village, still enjoys her 
good reputation, and moderate prosperity. Her Julian has 
been assembled to his fathers, and the widow has married the 
shoemaker Fielitz. The latter is a very doubtful character ; he 
has, in his earlier days, twice been in the penitentiary, but is 
now on good terms with the authorities, making himself useful 
to them as an informer. Fielitz possesses a valuable lot, with 
an old, tumbled-down house upon it, which, however, is insured 
for seven thousand marks. Accordingly, Frau Fielitz deems 
it advisable to set fire to her own property some nice day, and 
collect the insurance ; but her husband turns a deaf ear to this 
proposal. He is by no means so stupid as the deceased Julian ; 
quite on the contrary, he has been through the mill himself; 
but he lacks courage. In spite of his objection, he gives his 
wife very efficient counsel as to how the thing may best be 
done ; and one windy day, while the whole family is absent, 
fire breaks out in the house of Fielitz and lays it low. Frau 
Fielitz, in the usual, clever manner, directs suspicion to the 
imbecile son of the former gendarme Rauchhaupt, and the 
insurance is paid. But there hovers a threatening cloud on the 
horizon. Rauchhaupt’s sense of honor as ex-official is deeply 
wounded by the disgrace of his son, whom he knows to be 
innocent, and he is convineed that Frau Fielitz is herself res- 
ponsible for the fire. Accordingly, he endeavors to procure 
evidence against her. She is indeed in a most precarious posi- 
tion, for the smith Langheinrich, who is captain of the firemen, 
has on the day of the fire found a piece of fuse in the cellar of 
her house. Fortunately for Frau Fielitz he has long been 


coveting Leontine, her oldest daughter, who, with an illegiti- 


mate child to care for, is still single. Langheinrich receives 
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her as the price of his silence, and Leontine gets a husband into 
the bargain. Frau Fielitz places the insurance and her savings 
in the hands of Schmarowski, her son-in-law, who has married 
Adelheid, the younger daughter. He rises by means of this 
money from a simple foreman to a contractor, and erects a 
large building on the lot of Fielitz. This Schmarowski is a 
man after the heart of his mother-in-law. He has but one 
ambition: to get on in life, and any means which will serve 
this end are acceptable to him. At first he tries his luck as 
supporter of throne and altar ; but embraces socialism, when he 
finds that he can reap a larger harvest under its banners. Our 
old friend, v. Wehrhahn, has kept himself in office, despite his 
stupidity, and continues, as of old, to keep a watchful eye on 
political suspects. At the opening of the play he is still a strong 
promoter of the interests of Frau Fielitz and her son-in-law, 
but after the latter’s change of front, he, of course, drops them. 
The shrewd woman has, however, reached the stage, where a 
slight suspicion thrown upon her reputation can no longer 
seriously interfere with her material progress ; but she naturally 
still endeavors to keep up appearances as much as possible. 


Fear and excitement have driven the shoemaker Fielitz crazy ; 


but his wife keeps cool, wards off the threatening discovery, 
brings about a reconciliation with Rauchhaupt, and smooths at 
the same time the way for Schmarowski, who is after Rauch- 
haupt’s property. Yet the continuous struggle tells also on 
Frau Wolff, her health has been undermined, and she dies of 
heart failure, on the very day on which the carpenters complete 
the work on the new building. This spares her at least the 
grief of seeing herself cheated out of her hard-earned money by 
the shrewd and unscrupulous Schmarowski; for this would 
have been the inevitable result. In him she would have found 
her master. Fielitz demented, and his wife paying with her 
life for the coveted success, this is the reward of their ambition. 
But the play is still far from being a ‘ Tragikomoedie,’ though 
Hauptmann has designated it such. The outcome is highly 
arbitrary and accidental. Death in the midst of a successful 
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vareer, even if it be an honest career, is not at all tragic, or 
there would be no end to tragic deaths ; for the number of those 
who sacrifice health and life in their endeavors to reach some 
goal or other is legion. 

While The Red Cock is in one sense a continuation and con- 
clusion of The Beaver Coat, the play is nevertheless an inde- 
pendent whole. Frau Wolff-Fielitz is without question the 
main character in this piece; the subtitle, the conclusion and 
the space allotted to the different characters establishes this 
sufficiently, and this settles also the controversy concerning the 
main character, etc., in The Beaver Coat. Both plays are 
genuine ‘milieu’ dramas; The Red Cock, even more so than 
The Beaver Coat. The list of ‘dramatis persone’ numbers 
twenty-six and eleven characters, respectively. In the former 
play there are indeed among others the eight daughters of the 
gendarme Rauchhaupt, though they are only mute, and entirely 


superfluous figures, and should not have been introduced at all. 


The Beaver Coat has by no means profited anything through 
The Red Cock; Frau Wolff-Fielitz does not appear to us in a 
new, only in a still worse light. Such a development of her 
character, to be sure, was only to be expected. But since here . 
as in all dramas of Hauptmann the chief emphasis is placed 
upon the characters, not upon the plot, the repetition of the 
same characters is necessarily disappointing. The motives of 
The Beaver Coat are, moreover, already repeated in that play, 
and The Red Cock is really nothing but a third, much enlarged, 
but not improved edition of Frau Wolff. The former play has 
been greatly overestimated. Repeatedly it has been put side by 
side with Kleist’s The Broken Pitcher ; although the two plays 
have little else in common than the prominence given to details, 
and the fact that in both a moral deficiency is treated from the 
humorous point of view. But Hauptmann’s humor is very 
tame and shallow compared with Kleist’s. All other similari- 
ties are superficial or accidental, and conditioned by the nature 
of the themes themselves. Very much amiss is, at least the 
first part of Schlenther’s argument in regard to this matter. 
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Take for instance the following: ‘Here, as there, an offence 
shunning the light of day is committed in a village at night. 
The village justice is to find out the evil doer. In the former 
case the question is: who broke the pitcher ; in the latter it is: 
who stole the fur coat? There the owner of the broken pitcher 


hastens to the village justice, Adams; here the owner of the 
stolen fur coat hurries to the Amésvorsteher vy. Wehrhahn.’ But 
what of it? Is an offence shunning the light of day not natur- 
ally committed at night, and should the sufferers run for the 
village mid-wife instead of to the village justice to obtain 
redress of their wrongs? To carry the parallel still farther 
Schlenther has made v. Wehrhahn the main character. This 
stupid Baron v. Wehrhahn has been variously interpreted, but 
it certainly shows strong prejudice if one pronounces him typical 
of a certain class of Prussian officials. Hauptmann has indeed 
repeatedly proven himself highly partial in his treatment of the 
representatives of official authority. The subordinates of v. 
Wehrhahn, too, are in both plays but a set of fools, far below 
the intellectual level of the crafty villagers with whom they 
have to cope. 

Frau Wolff-Fielitz could not possibly have been more 
realistically drawn and more true to life. Three traits of her 
character stand out above all the rest: her desire to get on, her 
respect for appearances, and her astonishing shrewdness and 
skill in lying and dissembling. She knows even how to extri- 
eate herself when she stands between two opposing parties, 
with neither one of which she wants to spoil her chances. Her 
power to invent excuses and justifications for her lawless 
doings is almost inexhaustible. Stealing of game does not at 
all trouble her conscience, since the state is the loser; and the 
burglary committed against Krueger she defends with the argu- 
ment that he does not thereby become poor, by a great deal. 
Knowing how important appearances and a good reputation 
are, she guards them jealously, even with the members of her 
own family, and at the bottom of her own heart she really 
knows of no wrong. Julian, her first husband, who is exceed- 
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ingly slow of comprehension, thinks he has done his share, 
when he works diligently, and that it will not do for him to 
steal if he wants to keep clear of the penitentiary. She assures 
him that he will not make much headway by working, and that 
no one will question how he got his money after he has become 
rich, but she emphatically objects to the use of the word stealing, 
‘ You are a fool indeed and will ever remain one,’ she rebukes 
him. ‘No one has said anything about stealing. Who never 
risks anything will never win anything either. And when you 
are wealthy, Julian, and can ride in a carriage, no one will 
ask how you got there. I should not have a word to say if we 
were to take anything from poor people. But suppose we did 
go to Krueger, and load the cord of wood on our sled, and put 
it into our shed, the people would not get any poorer thereby, 
I dare say.’ Such views are not infrequent among people of 
the lower classes, in Germany as well as elsewhere. Frau 
Wolff is very anxious that her daughters should make a career ; 
their beauty she considers as just so much stock in trade, and 
hopes that it may open to them a way to the stage. How their 
virtue would fare in such a case is a minor matter, but it is all 
important that they should guard the semblance of it. When 
Krueger laments over the loss of his precious coat, Frau Wolff 
exclaim with virtuous indignation : ‘ Why, it is enough to kill 
one with vexation! What a set of rascals we have here.... 
Fie upon them! Did you ever hear the like? I have no words 
for it,’ and she remarks that it would indeed be a blessing if 
the thief, or the thieves should be sent to the penitentiary. Strange 
to say, everyone considers this pretended honesty and frankness 
of Frau Wolff genuine. She takes even the liberty to tell 


people under the guise of fearless candor most disagreeable 


things right to their faces ; so she says to Glassenap, the secre- 
tary of v. Wehrhahn: ‘You are only fooling time away. 
Better do something to find out the thief !’ 

While Frau Wolff is equal to every emergency, the people 
with whom she has to cope are a most stupid set ; v. Wehrhahn 
and his associates take the lead, and make matters really a little 
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too easy for clever mother Wolff. Her Julian, the skipper 
Wulkow, and the old Krueger are very realistic, and not mere 
types ; each has something clearly and distinctly his own. 

In The Red Cock, Frau Wolff-Fielitz has made considerable 
progress. Her efforts are now directed towards higher aims ; 
she no longer risks her reputation for two or three hundred 
marks, nor steals outright. But she betrays also more clearly 
than in The Beaver Coat her baseness of character and absolute 
lack of moral sense. She, for instance, blames Leontine that 
she feigns displeasure at the caresses of the smith Langheinrich, 
instead of encouraging them. For Langheinrich, though a 
married man, is not to be considered as such, since his wife is 
dangerously ill, and has little chance of recovery. Leontine 
with her illegitimate child could not wish for a better match, 
and should make herself as agreeable to him as possible ; mar- 
ried man or not. A more material, mercenary and unfeeling 
attitude is scarcely conceivable. In public Frau Wolff-Fielitz 
simulates of course the befitting emotions. She is not a figure 
which could engage our interests and our sympathy, and her 
fate is by no means tragic. Nor does it seem probable that the 
external circumstances of her life are to a large extent respon- 
sible for her moral deficiencies. If accident of birth had allotted 
to her a higher station, she would have striven for targer ends 
with more subtile and clever means; guarding her reputation 
more jealously and more successfully. She would have appeared 
to the eyes of the world in a far more favorable light without 
actually being morally better. But Frau Wolff-Fielitz is, at 
any rate, a strong character; she knows what she wants, and 
shuns no toil and danger to obtain her goal. Her views of the 
world are clearly defined and contain a good deal of truth. 


She is keenly aware of the fact that appearances are ordinarily 


more important than the essence of things. The great majority 
is often deceived by appearances ; and Frau Wolff-Fielitz, who 
sees to the bottom of things, has therefore come to the con- 
clusion that folly rules the world. The people in general she 


divides into two classes; one of which consists of the lazy and 
2 
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indifferent, whp do not participate in the mad strife for success 
—for it never occurs to her that one might keep out of it for 
any other reason—to the other class belong all those who have 
joined the race, and these are all vile, without exception. For 
her there is no mean between the two extremes ; integrity and 
material success are, according to her view, incompatible, espe- 
cially in the case of a poor man. But she has the desire to rise 
above this mire in which the poor wretches are compelled to 
compete with each other for the crust of bread they eat. Frau 
Wolff-Fielitz harbors no illusions and no ideals; she would 
even disregard appearances, if she did not recognize in them an 
important means to obtain the coveted success. Aside from 
this, life has nothing to offer her, nor does she hope anything 
from the life beyond. She looks forward to her approaching 
death with the equanimity of a true philosopher : she has lived, 
and made the most of life, what more could she ask for? Her 
whole life has been one unceasing struggle, but only for things 
which neither endure, nor satisfy. 

Baron v. Welrhahn holds a less important place in The Red 
Cock than in The Beaver Coat ; but still excels in credulity and 
stupidity. The shoemaker Fielitz is as shrewd and as unseru- 
pulous as his wife, but he lacks her boldness and skill in dissem- 
bling. He is of little importance, and we may pass him by 
with the remaining characters of the play. Only Doctor Boxer 
we must consider somewhat in detail, though he is but very 
remotely connected with the plot. Boxer is morally and intel- 
lectually far superior to all the other characters of the play ; at 
least that is the impression which the author wished to convey. 
Doctor Boxer is, so to speak, the representative of the intel- 
lectual aristocracy ; and his attitude towards the people and the 
events which the play puts before us is therefore of great impor- 
tance. He, too, sees to the bottom of things in each and every 


case, but remains an entirely passive spectator, and intentionally 


closes his eyes and ears to the lawless doings of the villagers. 
The anthor suggests that grave injustice inflicted upon Boxer 
for political reasons has brought him to look upon the law and 
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those who administrate it with lofty scorn. But for him there 
exists seemingly not even a distinction between good and evil ; 
he looks upon the ‘ comédie humaine’ with a half compassionate, 
half contemptuous smile. His moral sense does not seem in 
the least offended by any of the events, which apparently have 
for him only the value of mere natural phenomena. I am 
inclined to think that the author himself is hidden behind this 
Doctor Boxer, and that Hauptmann has lent to the latter largely 
his own views and philosophy of life. Both The Beaver Coat 
and The Red Cock excel in giving the local coloring. The 
smith Ede, for instance, with his never failing saucy wit, is a 
splendid figure, though perhaps a little exaggerated. Him and 
Schmarowski, the author has characterized by their very names. 
This he probably also intended when he called his Amésvorsteher 
y. Wehrhahn, but this name is much less appropriate. 

The artistic form of the two plays under discussion is very 
imperfect ; their plots are uninteresting, in fact The Beaver Coat 
does not possess any plot at all; the character drawings are 
excellent with one single exception, but the characters do not 
win our full sympathy. The humor of both plays is often 
forced, and the repetition of motives becomes tedious. The 
Beaver Coat has been very successful on the German stage, 
where the actors do their best to make v. Wehrhahn appear 
still more ridiculous than the author has already made him ; 
and the German play-going public is always ready to respond 
to a satirical attack upon the Prussian officialdom. 

Teamster Henschel. After The Beaver Coat followed Hannele, 
a play of decidedly anti-naturalistic character. Some of the 
scenes are indeed still drawn according to the naturalistic pat- 
ern, but Hannele, as a whole, is full of mysticism and roman- 
ticism. In his next work, Florian Geyer, Hauptmann made a 
supreme effort to treat a historical theme after the naturalistic 
method. But here he did not have the same means at his dis- 
posal, he could not model his character after real life, and the 
result has therefure been less satisfactory. We have in this case 
to deal with a product of the poet’s own imagination, however 
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detailed historical and philological studies he may have made, 
to form for himself a correct conception of the past. Florian 
Geyer centers like The Weavers in an uprising of the people, the 
Peasant War, which, however, was of gigantic dimensions com- 
pared to the uprising of the Silesian weavers in the year 1844, 
But this play is meant to represent to us chiefly one character, 
Florian Geyer, who played an important part in the movement, 
The author has, however, not succeeded in mastering the 
immense material, and in showin,’ us his hero in action; for 
this reason the play utterly failed on the stage, despite the 
unusual care bestowed upon its construction. We should note 
that in Florian Geyer, Hauptmann makes an attack upon 
Goethe’s Goetz, i. ¢., the character, which history shows in a 
far less favorable light than Goethe’s play. Florian Geyer was 
followed by The Sunken Bell. The critics and reviewers all 
agree that in the latter play Hauptmann gave expression to his 
grief over the failure he had made with the former. Some 
suggest that The Sunken Bell contains also much of an entirely 
personal and private character. The opponents of naturalism, 
as well as the public in general received The Sunken Bell with 
enthusiasm ; for in this play the author has turned away from 
naturalism in the most ostentatious and unmistakable manner. 
It is full of symbolism and mysticism, i. e., thoroughly romantic, 
as is to be expected of a Deutsches Maerchendrama. Although, 
Hat ptmann has borrowed from various sources for this piece, and 
despite the weakness of the main character, The Sunken Bell met 
with tremendous success, and greatly increased the following of 
the author. But those who had entertained the hope that he 
now would leave naturalism alone were sorely disappointed by 
the next play, Teamster Henschel, which is the acme of natural- 
istic perfection. 


It takes up again the motive with which Hauptmann had 


dealt in the novelistic study, Bahnwaerter Thiel, but we must 
take care not to identify the characters and motives of the story 
with those of the play. 

Henschel loses his wife after a lingering illness, resulting 
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from child-birth. She leaves him a sickly child, scarcely six 
months old, and shortly before her death she exacts from him 
the promise that he will not marry Hanne Schael, an attractive, 
but very sensual young woman, who is in Henschel’s house a 
servant. But Hanne makes it her sole endeavor to win for 
herself the place of the deceased wife ; for Henschel is not only 
a robust man, still in his best years, but he is above all well to 
do fora man of his station. Hanne cares for the household 
and the orphaned child with the greatest diligence, her bodily 
charms certainly have some attraction for Henschel, and so she 
prospers rapidly and well in her intent. When she has made 
herself all but indispensable to the widower, she plays her trump 
card, declaring to Henschel that she must leave his house since 
the people are assailing her reputation. Henschel cannot well 
manage his business without some capable woman at the head 
of his household ; and, being adverse to change, loses his head 
completely, when Hanne signifies her intention to leave him. 
He is, moreover, convinced that the girl is just suited for him 
as wife ; only the promise given to his first spouse keeps him 
from marrying her. These scruples are easily allayed by his 
landlord, the hotel keeper Siebenhaar, whose superior judgment 
the honest teamster respects very highly. To be sure, Hanne 
has an illegitimate child, but this does not trouble Henschel 
much, his views on that point being very tolerant. He decides 
to marry Hanne, and she is at the goal of her ambition. Critics 
have found fault with Hauptmann for not representing the 
actual proposal, but if we consider the character of the princi- 
pals in the case, we must admit that the scene would not well 
permit of presentation ; least of all of a naturalistic one. Thus 
far matters have progressed in the first two acts, in the third 
act we meet Hanne as Frau Henschel. The child of the first 
wife now lies in the grave-yard. Henschel is absent from 
home to buy horses, and Hanne has invited to her home a 
clever but dissipated waiter, with whom she has illicit relations. 
But her paramour has scarcely entered the room, when Hen- 
schel comes home, two days earlier than expected. The caller 
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quickly slips away without being noticed by Henschel, who is 
wrapt up in his thoughts. He has brought with him the 
girl of six, to rescue her from the 
evil influence of her grandfather, an habitual drunkard, with 


daughter of Hanne, a little 


whom the child has been living up to this time. But the 
unnatural mother is little pleased with Henschel’s generosity ; 
for while she admits to him that the child is hers, and while 
everybody in the village knows this to be the case, she main- 
tains befére the people that the child belongs to her sister, and 
she does not want to give herself away by taking it into her 
house. She has, moreover, been crossed in her lewd purpose 
by Henschel’s unexpected return, and is in the worst of humors, 
The child finds accordingly a very unkind reception. Henschel 
is much displeased with her cruel abuse of her own child, and 
sees now clearly that Hanne is after all not what he has sup- 
posed her to be. The people of the village have from the start, 
judged more correctly, though somewhat too severely. It is 
believed by the villagers that Hanne and Henschel have together 
wilfully hastened the death of his first wife and her child, and 
Hanne’s lewd conduct is the chief topic of town talk. Henschel 
is the only one who is ignorant of all this, until at a quarrel in 
the inn the brother of his first wife tells him the whole truth. 
At first the unfortunate teamster flies into a mad rage, but 
when this is over, he collapses under the cruel blow. He 
becomes despondent, has hullucinations regarding his first wife, 
who comes to remind him of his broken promise; and after a 
short but ineffective resistance he commits suicide, perhaps with 
the idea of making atonement thereby. 

It becomes at once apparent that the play, like most of its 
predecessors, suffers from breadth of ‘ milieu.’ Almost one-half 
of the number of characters introduced, and drawn with com- 
parative minuteness, have no other purpose than to depict the 
life and local atmosphere of a Silesian health resort in the 
sixties of last century ; and in this the author has even sur- 


passed his customary success. Teamster Henschel does indeed 


undergo a sort of development, or rather a rapid change ; but 
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he is not really the dominating character in the play. In the 
first three acts Hanne Schael is the central figure. Landsberg, 
who is a confirmed Ibsenite, finds that the first two acts should 
have been omitted entirely, and that that part of them essential for 
the understanding of the plot should have been woven into the 
dialogue of the remaining three acts. Much beauty we should 
certainly not have lost by such a procedure. 

As usual, there is disagreement as to the interpretation of the 
play and the characters. Frau Henschel number one, who is a 
very important factor for the development of the plot, is the 
first we must consider. She has been ill for months, and feels 
that her end is approaching. Is her unfounded jealousy under 
these conditions at all credible? People who are long confined 
to the bed are apt to complain of neglect ; and if they daily are 
left for hours alone with their thoughts, they often conceive the 


strangest suspicions. Fran Henschel has the robust, sensual 
and good-looking Hanne daily before her, and it requires no 
great prophetic gift to foresee that Henschel probably would 
marry the girl if she should die. To treat Hanne unkindly 


does not at all lie in Henschel’s nature, and she gives him, 
moreover, no occasion for such treatment. Circumstances com- 
pel him to accept from her many a little service, and this still 
increases the familiarity which is common among people of that 
class. All this is ample reason for the suspicion and jealousy 
of Frau Henschel, and she demands from her husband as a 
proof of his faithfulness the promise that he will not marry the 
girl. In doing this, she does not in the least think of a spiritual 
relation which is to endure beyond the grave; sheer peevish 
egotism, which begrudges others what it cannot possess and 
enjoy itself, is the main motive of her action. Woerner sees 
in Frau Henschel tar more of the ethereal than she really pos- 
sesses ; chiefly because she makes the mistake of identifying 
Frau Henschel with the first wife of Bahnwaerter Thiel. Frau 
Henschel is neither better nor worse than the average woman 
of her class. When she exacts the promise from Henschel, 
she puts the chief stress upon the charge of inconstancy and 
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demands the pledge as a proof of the contrary. She envies 
Hanne the possible possession of Henschel, and would envy any 
other woman just as much ; only she sees that Hanne will some 
day occupy her place if she does not try to prevent it. Even 
her worry for the welfare of her child under the care of Hanne 
does not bear much weight; since a step-mother still enjoys 
the worst of reputations among those people. Frau Henschel 
would have been more true to life, or at least more typical, if 
she had extracted from her husband the promise that he would 
not remarry at all. 

Henschel is but a big child ; in his huge body dwells a sensi- 
tive but little developed soul, his horizon is limited, and there 
is but one way for him. It is quite clear that he gives his wife 
no cause for jealousy, and that he wishes and hopes for her 
recovery. And yet he breaks the given promise, and all 
happens in the most natural and simple manner in the world, 
After the death of his wife he stays more at home than usually, 
pondering over his misfortune, which he regards almost entirely 
from the material point of view. There he has Hanne con- 
stantly before his eyes, and she knows how to make herself 
indispensable and agreeable. Henschel does really need a wife, 
regarding the matter from the simple business point of view; 
but while his first wife was still living, he has paid little 
attention to marriageable woman, and now he sees no one but 
Hanne. The girl is indeed quite well suited for Henschel, if 
we leave out of account her sensuality and her utter lack of 
feeling ; but these she knows well how to disguise before the 
simple teamster, who takes everything at its face value. 
Woerner draws also a parallel between Henschel and Thiel, 
and holds that the former is enslaved by the sensual charms 
of Hanne. I cannot well agree with this view. While the 
charms of Hanne do not fail to make some impression upon 
Henschel, he appears nowhere as her slave, though his good- 
natured simplicity makes him easily her dupe, and prevents 
him from using energetic measures. He is much inclined to 


superstition, as we may see from the fact that he stands for half 
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an hour at the grave of his wife, waiting for a sign releasing 
him from his promise. When Hanne brings ruin and disgrace 
upon him, he sees in this only the just punishment for breaking 
his word. The blessing or curse of a dying man, or a promise 
given to him, are by these mountaineers still regarded with 
the superstitious awe which was characteristic of our heathen 
ancestors. When Henschel is disappointed in his hope that 
Hanne will make his home agreeable for him, and when he 
moreover, learns of her infidelity and the slanderous reports 
relating to the death of his wife, the measure is full. Thus far, 
he has enjoyed the highest respect and confidence of his neigh- 
bors, now they shun him, his wife betrays him, and all that will 
never change again. Only one solution of the problem is pos- 
sible for him, he must end his life, for above all he wants to 
escape from the torment of self-accusation, from the hell within 
him. Lack of will-power joined with excessive sensibility is 
the verdict, as in the case of Johannes Vockerat, Professor 
Crampton, Bell-founder Heinrich, and other heroes of Haupt- 
mann. 

The hotel-keeper Siebenhaar, whom the author has made 
Henschel’s adviser, really becomes his evil angel. The simple- 
minded teamster looks up to the cultured Mr. Siebenhaar with 
blind confidence, since he is convinced of the latter’s intellectual 
as well as moral superiority. Siebenhaar must, or at any rate 
ought to know this; and it is his moral duty to give Henschel 
the most conscientious advice. Is Siebenhaar too short-sighted 
to comprehend the significance of the situation for Henschel, or 
is he too shallow and unprincipled to entertain and express any 
conviction? Certainly the latter. He knows very well what 
Hanne Schael really ic and that she is not at all suited for 
Henschel, still when the latter comes to him for advice, he 
agrees at once with his opinion, and confirms him in it. So 
Henschel must, or does at any rate interpret the dictum of 
Siebenhaar, for he is not in the least aware that it is evasive 
and ambiguous. Siebenhaar, in his capacity as hotel-keeper, 
has acquired the habit of pleasing everybody as much as pos- 
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sible, and of having no opinion of his own, which is a good 
enough method to apply to his guests. Henschel, however, 
comes to him as one in need of advice, comes to a man in whose 
judgment he puts implicit trust. There is much of the diplo- 
mat in the appearance, behavior and manner of utterance of 
Siebenhaar. What he has said in one sentence, he revokes in 
the next. Of course, Henschel does not become aware of this, 
and it is natural that he should give to Siebenhaar’s words 
the meaning which accords with his wishes. The hotel, Zum 
Grauen Schwan, at which the different scenes of the play are 
located, is no doubt modeled after the hotel, Zur Preussischen 
Krone, at Obersalzbrunn, of whicli Gerhart Hauptmann’s father 
was the proprietor at the time of the author’s birth and where 
the latter spent the first years of his life. Naturally the ques- 
tion arises: has Hauptmann’s father furnished the model for 
Siebenhaar? The financial embarrassment of Siebenhaar finds 
its parallel in the difficulties with which Hauptmann’s father 
had to struggle. Woerner draws the bold conclusion that the 
father of men like Gerhart Hauptmann and his brother Karl 
could not well have been of the Siebenhaar type. Gerhart 
Hauptmann has certainly the courage of conviction ; but his 
philosophy of life, as it becomes apparent in his works, is not 
so very far removed from the wisdom of Siebenhaar ; and his 
passive altruistic attitude amounts often to a Jaissez faire. 
Henschel could not well have chosen a worse counselor than 
Siebenhaar, but he does not make the slightest attempt to shift 
any part of the responsibility for what has come to pass on to 
the shoulders of any one else. Fate has overtaken him, he 
thinks, and there would have been no escape for him under 
any circumstances ; a view which agrees well enough with his 
mystical superstition. 

He does not even reproach Hanne, she, too, has been only an 
agent, a tool, in the hands of some mysterious, absolute power. 
Hanne Schael is herself dismayed by the final outcome. Since 
she herself is virtually without any feelings, she could not 


foresee the consequences of her actions. Nor can she under- 
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stand how all has come about. She certainly hastens the death 
of Frau Henschel and the infant child through neglect, though 
she probably does not resort to active measures to bring it 
about. While she is of an almost brutal sensuality, she is well 
able to control her desires when her plans require it. Lands- 
berg finds it improbable that she should prove unfaithful to 
Henschel, with the swaggering waiter, whom she turns down 
at their first meeting. But Landsberg entirely leaves out of 
account the attending circumstances. When Hanne and the 
waiter meet for the first time, she is bent on becoming Frau 
Henschel, and does not want to be handicapped by any one. 
For this very reason she breaks off her relations with the 
clumsy Franz. Siebenhaar, a very shrewd and keen-sighted 
witness, is, moreover, present, when she rejects the vulgar 
pleasantries of the waiter, and her rebuke, too, is more coquet- 
tish than energetic and serious. Hanne exercises no demoniacal 
influence over Henschel; he simply fails to assert himself 
because of his easy-going, good-natured ways. Her unfaith- 
fulness alone would hardly have driven him to desperation ; 


just as he takes no great offence at her illegitimate child. If 
this had been the only trouble he probably would have tried, if 
a thorough whipping would not effect a cure. In one particular 
Hanne Schael is superior to all the other characters of the play : 
she knows what she wants, and how to obtain it; even her 
passion is perfectly controlled by her reason, at any rate, as 


long as she deems such control necessary. While she is without 
a trace of morality, she is far from being of a diabolic nature. 
Her aims are petty, and her nature is so vulgar that we do not 
feel the slightest touch of the strange fascination which goes out 
from such characters as Carmen, or Adelheid (Goetz). The 
remaining characters of Teamster Henschel are only loosely 
connected with the plot, some of them are entirely superfluous, 
most of all the wanton Franziska Wermelskirch. The stage 
directions have the usual form, and are certainly most unspar- 
ingly realistic. When we read the description of the sick-room 
at the beginning of the first act, we actually feel difficulty in 
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breathing, so well has the author succeeded in reproducing the 
atmosphere of the place. 

Michael Kramer. In Schluck and Jau, Hauptmann attempted 
again an excursion into the realm of imagination and romantic 
fancy ; but in those regions his craft becomes always more or 
less unmanageable. It describes indeed often bold and graceful 
curves, and quaint arabesques, but the resulting figures lack 
definite meaning, and the author never gets beyond well-known 
commonplaces. He therefore quickly returned this time also 
to terra firma, i. e., the good o!d city of Breslau, to complete 
there the counterpart and reverse of a picture which he had 
drawn eight years before. He created in Michael Kramer the 
tragic pendant to Colleague Crampton. The hero is again a 
teacher at the art school at Breslau. He has a son, Arnold, in 
whose genius he puts great trust, and who is to realise the 
supreme hope of his life. But we are from the very start little 


convinced that Arnold really does possess the divine spark of 


genius, however much his relatives may assure us of the fact. 
The author describes Arnold as a fellow of twenty, deformed, 
with ugly features, piercing eyes, sallow complexion made still 
more disgusting by eruptions of the skin, and with all the 
marks of debauchery upon him. The inner man is even more 
repulsive. Arnold is an habitual liar, bragging, brutal and 
cowardly. He has ruined his mental and physical powers 
through licentious living, and stands directly before the final 
catastrophe, which is inevitable; only the ‘how’ is still an 
open question. The parents of the young man instinctively 
feel the approaching evil, and they try, each after his own 
manner, to avert it. Frau Kramer, who resembles Frau Doctor 
Scholz very much, sermonizes, threatens and implores in turn, 
but it is all of no avail. Arnold admits that something is 
troubling him, but no one can help him ; so they ought at least 
to leave him alone. He concludes with a hidden threat of 
suicide ; these are the last words which his mother is ever to 
hear from him. 

Arnold is deeply infatuated with Liese Baensch, the daughter 
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of a saloon keeper. Since she has to fill the place behind the 
buffet instead of her father, who is ill, she cannot well escape 
from Arnold’s attentions. He regularly visits the place, stays 
there until late at night, and at least feasts his eyes on the girl. 
Liese does not return his affections, but she is quite coquettish, 
and amuses herself by playing with Arnold’s passion, and 
thereby naturally increasing it. Among the regular guests of 
Baensch’s saloon there is a set of young men, belonging to the 
so-called better classes. The most unscrupulous and depraved 
of them, the swindler Quantmeyer, has beguiled Liese by a 
promise of marriage, and in consequence she makes to him all 
possible concessions. While Liese tries her best to preserve 
appearances and common decency in the presence of the guests, 
Quantmeyer, who has nothing to lose, makes no attempt to 
control his sensuality, and Liese must put up with most unbe- 
fitting remarks and caresses. Arnold becomes almost mad with 
jealousy, but all he can do is to devour the girl with his eyes, 
and draw caricatures of her paramour and his boon companions. 
He is naturally considered as an intruder, and his opponents 
try their best to drive him away by ridicule, sarcasm, and open 
insults ; but all prove in vain, Arnold sits night after night at 
his post of observation until late in the morning. The situation 
soon becomes alarming, and Liese Baensch appeals to Arnold’s 
father to intercede. She barely escapes being surprised by 
Arnold in the studio of the professor. Michael Kramer had 
left word for his son to meet him there, that he might have a 
serious talk with him, and Liese’s information has now given 
him an important clue. But he does not seize the steer by the 
horns; although he has just heard from Liese that Arnold has 
been at her father’s saloon until early morning, he asks him 
where he has spent the night. Arnold answers promptly with 
alie. His father seeks to impress upon him that he stands on 


the brink of a precipice, that he is rushing head-long to ruin, 


and that he shortly must perish, if he continues his debauch- 
eries. To win the confidence of his son, Professor Kramer lays 
aside his paternal authority. He offers him his helping hand 
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as man to man, as friend to friend. Once more he asks the 
question where Arnold has been last night, and receives the 
same answer as before. At that he bursts out in the agonized 
ery: ‘You are not my son. You can’t be my son! Go, Go! 
I loathe you, I detest you!’ That is the last farewell between 
father and son. 

In the evening Arnold is again at Baensch’s saloon to plead 
his cause with Liese, but she does not wish to have anything to 
do with him. Soon Quantmeyer and his friends come in, too, 
and at once begin to ridicule Arnold in the most offensive 
manner. But he stays with his eyes riveted on Liese, who in 
rain tries to stop Quantmeyer’s indecent caresses. Arnold is 
driven to frenzy, he draws a revolver, which he has been carry- 
ing with him for months, for like our old acquaintance, the 
Scholzes, he suffers from mania of persecution. He is, however, 
too much of a coward to shoot ; his opponents rush upon him, 
and take the weapon away from him, while he in mad flight 
dashes into the street. During the whole quarrel Arnold’s 
sister, Michaline Kramer, has been sitting with her friend, the 
painter Lachmann in an adjoining room, which is, moreover, 
connected with the other by an open door; but she has no idea 
that her brother is present, and that he is the object of the 
attacks of Quantmeyer and his set. Not until Arnold flies 


past her pursued by the others, does she become aware of his 


presence. She is so completely overcome that she is unable to 
act at once, and her friend Lachmann wastes precious time in 
futile arguments. 

The next act—the play has four of them, and the first three 
fall within the compass of twelve hours—occurs two days later. 
Fear, disgrace and remorse have driven Arnold to death; he 
has drowned himself in the river Oder. Now his lifeless body 
lies in state at the studio of Professor Kramer, who holds the 
death watch at the bier of his son. The act is entirely without 
action. Michael Kramer attempts to defend, or at least excuse 
the deceased ; he praises his great genius, laments that he has 
come to such an end, that he himself has perhaps crushed his 
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son through his severity. He, the father, does possess the iron 
will, the love for art, the aspiration for the great and beautiful, 
but not the divine spark which makes the true artist. Upon 
the son fate had showered this gift lavishly, he was some day 
to fulfill the dreams and aspirations of his father ; and now he 
lies there, cold and stiff, smothered in ugliness and baseness. 
Yet the great redeemer death has freed him of the dross of 
human imperfection. Now we can read in the features of the 
dead all the beauty, nobleness and grandeur which slumbered 
within him, and which has perished with him since his father 
knew not how to lift the treasure. The play closes with the 
pathetic, but extremely vague question : ‘ Where are we to land, 
whither are we drifting? Why do we sometimes rejoice in 
uncertain hope? We feeble, helpless beings, abandoned in the 
infinite? As if we knew whither our journey leads. Thus 
you, tov, have rejoiced, and what did you know of it? It is 
not to be found in earthly feasts, and it is not the heaven the 
preachers talk of. It is neither the one, nor the other, but 
what—/[lifting his hands toward heaven]—what will it prove 
to be in the end?’ 

From my summary, Arnold must appear as the main charac- 
ter of the play ; to him the most space is given at any rate. 
Hauptmann knew that the suicide of a physical and moral 
bankrupt could not produce a tragic effect ; and he therefore 


attempted to transfer the chief weight to the sufferings of 
Michael Kramer. But the space allotted to the latter is too 
limited, and the author has neither convinced us of the great 


genius of the son, nor succeeded in arousing a lively interest in 
the father. Repelling at first sight, Michael Kramer wins little 
upon closer acquaintance. We are indeed told that his influence 
upon the more gifted among his students is highly inspiring 
and ennobling, but we are unable to believe it. For we have 
before us in the painter Lachmann one of these blest ones; he 
has been one of the most promising students of Professor 
Kramer, who has especially favored him, and still honors him 
with his friendship and confidence ; but what is this Lachmann, 
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after all? Michael Kramer is not the man to help those who 
need help most, namely the weak ; the strong win out in the 
end, not only without assistance, but even in the face of adver- 
sities. Arnold, of whom the Professor entertains such extrava- 
gant hopes, becomes estranged from his father, through the 
latter’s almost fanatical severity. Michael Kramer’s educa- 
tional methods crush the weak character of the son outright, 
The other parent, Frau Kramer, is of the type of woman so 
familiar in the plays of Hauptmann, who fail to understand 
their husbands and children alike, and she contributes, of course, 
her share towards spoiling the son. Now she takes sides with 
Arnold against his father, now she threatens him with the 
latter’s Severity, simply to scare him into obedience to her will. 
Arnold is morally and physically weak from the beginning, and 
because of this he is forced by the sternness of his father to 
resort to lying and hypocrisy, which, of course, cannot be 
changed into frankness and veracity at the eleventh hour, 
merely by a lecture on morals, or an appeal to his sense of 
honor. The Professor eulogizes work, duties, sufferings, seclu- 
sion, all in an off-hand and disconnected way, as ennobling 
influences of our lives ; above all he cherishes the love of truth, 
but in a very perverse manner. It cannot at all surprise us 
that the daughter of Kramer, who like Crampton’s Gertrud, is 
the favorite of her father, is far removed from true womanliness. 
Her very name, Michaline, is of evil omen, which becomes 
verified only too well. She smokes cigarettes, swears like a 
trooper, and behaves in general in a most unbefitting manner. 
Michaline may be a strong character, but she is not the woman 
we should be eager to meet. 

The painter Lachmann, Michaline’s intimate friend, is indeed 
a man to be laughed at. He and Michaline recall to their 
mind the divine bliss of their youthful love for each other, but 
they refer to their former affections as calmly as if they were 


speaking of a horse bargain they were once about to close, 


though even now there are still sparks smoldering under the 
ashes. What Lachmann prattles about the sacrifice he has 
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made in not marrying Michaline, is entirely incomprehensible. 
For whose sake did he make this sacrifice? Michaline certainly 
did not profit much by it: she has become a disappointed spin- 
ster, and wears herself out by giving private lessons, and the 
like. But Lachmann has perchance denied to himself the 
blessings of a home to be unhampered in his striving for his 
art. Not atall. He has married an uncultured and unman- 
nered woman, with whom he, like all the husbands of Haupt- 
mann, has nothing in common but the mere name ; he has given 
up all his ideals, and thinks now most of all how to earn his 
daily bread and butter. Where does the sacrifice come in, or 
did Lachmann wish to save Michaline from being swallowed 
up in his grossness? Lachmann’s wife was probably meant as 
a comic figure, but she is only ridiculous, and serves only the 
one purpose of making Lachmann appear still more absurd than 
he already is. 

In spite of all the high-sounding phrases about art and 
ideals, we do not believe in Michael Kramer, in Arnold, or in 
Lachmann. It is not well possible to put a great artist as such 
before us on the stage; for the dramatist cannot convince us of 
the superior genius of his characters. Even if he could do so, 
the personages of his play would still only interest us, in as 
much as their joys and sufferings spring from motives and 


causes fairly well comprehensible to us, i. e., we should single 


out the universally human elements. The particular joy and 
sorrow which attends the success or failure of an artist are not 
transmissible, perhaps not even to a fellow artist. 

The pathos of the last act is considerably impaired by a 
naturalistic caprice of the author ; he has inflicted upon Michael 
Kramer the bad habit of interrupting even his most elevated 
flow of language by continual repetition of the stereotyped 
phrases: ‘ Aber hoern Se.—Aber sehn Se.’ Lachmann and 
Michaline, too, have a very awkward way of expressing them- 
selves. It may well be the case that painters and sculptors— 
the artists as well as the non-artists among them—have very 
little regard for the beautiful and artistic in the use of language. 

3 
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There may have been also a Professor at Breslau or elsewhere, 
who actually expressed himself in the manner of Michael 
Kramer ; but the author was under no obligations to imitate 
his meaningless, parenthetical phrases, even if the individual in 
question should have furnished the model for Michael Kramer, 
Whenever we are in an elevated mood, our language rises also 
above the ordinary level, especially if we express serious and 
lofty sentiments. If nevertheless meaningless, stereotyped 


phrases again and again intrude, a disturbing and displeasing 
effect is the inevitable result. All this the dramatist must 
avoid, and the imitation of such peculiarities cannot in any way 


be justified, at least not in elevated dialogue. 

Though Michael Kramer is a naturalistic play, it is neverthe- 
less crammed with abstract ideas, which results mainly from 
the character of the hero ; but the author is really responsible 
for the content of such passages. Hauptmann’s lack of origi- 
nality again makes itself strongly felt here, as in all plays in 
which he ventures into the realm of thought. We find many 
paradoxes, abstrusities and affected profoundness; also old 
truths, recognized long ago, are woven in here and there; but 
they are neither expressed in a striking manner, nor shown from 
a new point of view. Affected profoundness, frequently ill- 
chosen and conceited symbolism, and quaint mysticism are the 
chief characteristics of the next play, Der arme Heinrich — 
Kine deutsche Sage — Hartmann von der Aue is, of course, the 
source; Hauptmann can hardly be said to have improved 
upon him. As a drama his work is a failure, chiefly because 
he has not dared to dramatise the most dramatic scenes of the 
whole theme; but only narrates them. Nor does it contribute 
anything to the realm of thought, despite the philosophical air 
which it now and then assumes; but it contains many truly 
poetical passages. Unfortunately, just these latter impair often 
the consistency of the character in question. 

Rose Bernd. The play which next followed, shows Haupt- 
mann again in the element in which he is at his best ; namely, 
in the midst of the every-day life of his native mountains. It 
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portrays to us the undoing of a young, vivacious, happy peasant 
girl; sound physically as well as morally, and it does so without 
any apparent secondary purpose. The author has not striven 
to demonstrate a scientific theory, or any moral tenet, as in 
former plays. He merely shows us how a happy and virtuous 
woman step by step becomes an infanticide, and we are left to 
draw our own conclusions. Misfortune creeps upon her steal- 
thily ; few of her companions see it approach, and no one of 
them fully understands how it all comes about; but for the 
reader or spectator everything is transparent. We may meet 
some day Rose Bernd before the bar of justice. There she 
stands with disordered hair, and set teeth, without a trace of 
hope or repentance in her features, now and then a gleam of 
hatred in her lustreless eyes, a hardened criminal in the judg- 
ment of the world. And yet she was once pure and happy, she 
was even morally superior to the average woman of her own 
class, and her fall has chiefly resulted from this very superiority. 

Rose Bernd lost her mother early in life, and as the oldest, 
she had to take upon herself the care of the household and of 
her younger sister, at an age when she herself was still in 
greatest need of loving care. Want and sorrow have fallen 
early to her lot, but the worst is now a thing of the past. Rose 
has become a pretty, hale and hearty young woman, with a 
happy life apparently before her. She has always had a staunch 
friend in Frau Flamm, the wife of a wealthy farmer, in whose 
house she has been going in and out ever since her childhood. 
Flamm, himself, who is about eighteen years older than Rose, 
she has until recently regarded with childlike confidence and 
veneration, as her benefactor, and he has treated her with kind 
benevolence. But his regard for the young woman has acquired 
another aspect of late. Flamm is a robust, stately man in his 
prime, very good-hearted, but also quite regardless of the weal 


and woe of others, in gratifying his own desires. He soon 
succeeds in changing Rose’s filial affection for him into fervent 
passion ; and the hot-blooded young woman surrenders herself 
without reserve., Soon serious consequences result from their 
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intercourse; Rose Bernd will soon become a mother. Of 
course, she realizes how she would stand in the eyes of the 
world, if her fault should become known; but she fears above 
all the anger of her father, who is a narrow-minded, bigoted, 
sanctimonious fellow. He prides himself greatly on the virtue 
of his pretty daughter, and looks down with scorn and condem- 


nation upon all whose conduct is not without blemish. According 


to the custom of the country, confirmed by religious authority, 
he considers it his right to dispose of the hand of his daughter, 
without taking much account of her own wishes, and he has 
chosen the book-binder, August Keil, as her future husband; 
Keil is a man of tairty-five, very unattractive in appearance, 
feeble and suffering from consumption ; certainly very ill-suited 
to become the husband of the strong and healthy young woman, 
But he has saved up a neat sum of money, and that is the chief 
essential in the opinion of the old Bernd, who does not lose 
sight of his own interest in the bargain. Rose has long refused 
to marry August Keil, but now consents, since by this marriage 
she may hide her fault from the eyes of the world. She does, 
however, not in the least intend to deceive Keil, and feels con- 
vinced that he will pardon her. 

But Rose Bernd is no longer the sole possessor of her secret. 
The machinist, Streckmann, a brutish rascal, from whom no 
girl in the village is secure, has long had his eyes on the pretty 
Rose, followed her up now and then, and so he has surprised 
her at a meeting with Flamm. He threatens to bring disgrace 
upon her by exposing her fault; Rose, in her first alarm, 
attempts a flat denial, but when she sees that this will not do, 
she offers Streckmann her entire savings as price of his silence. 
He, however, desires nothing less than the same concessions 
which she has made to Flamm. Rose is naturally outraged 
and refuses. When the scoundrel Streckmann does not cease 
to pursue her, and begins to hint at Rose’s secret in public, she 
calls on him at his own house late one evening, and implores 
mercy. Streckmann takes advantage of the situation, and 
ravishes the girl, feeling sure that she will not dare to prosecute 
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him for the crime, since her own fault would come to light 
thereby. Rose suffers intensely, but she must bear it. Streck- 
mann has now, if not received, at least taken the reward of his 
silence, and she hopes that in future he will not molest her. 
She stands all alone in these trials, it would be useless to con- 
fess her fault to her father and implore him for pardon, and she 
has not yet found the courage to take the unbeloved man, whom 
she is about to marry, into her confidence. She has indeed an 
experienced motherly friend, who soon discovers the state in 
which Rose is, and, without asking any questions and without 
a word of blame, promises to stay by her; but Rose. cannot, 
must not accept her assistance, for this woman is Frau Flamm. 

Flamm himself has not seen the girl for weeks, though he 
has tried his best to meet her, for she avoids him. Of her con- 
dition he has no idea, which bespeaks remarkable stupidity on 
his part. At last he surprises her one day alone in the field, 
and with his habitual disregard for others compels her to grant 
him an interview on the spot. When he sees that she is firm 
in her resolution to break off all relations with him, he goes his 
way, not particularly concerned, and still in ignorance of her 
state ; although Rose has given him several unmistakable hints. 
But this meeting has sealed her doom. Streckmann, who covets 
her more than ever, has seen her together with Flamm from a 
distance, and comes up at once, to demand again equal rights 
with the other. Rose is driven to desperation by Streckmann’s 
unceasing persecutions, and flies into a rage, crying out that 
she will prosecute him for his crime, that he has no claim on 
her, and so forth. Streckmann becomes scared and is about 
to withdraw, when the old Bernd, and August Keil, who 


have been mowing grass near by, and have heard the cries 
of Rose, come up, just in time to hear that Streckmann has 
abused her, but how and when they do not know. It comes 
to a quarrel, in which Streckmann knocks Keil’s left eye 
out, before they can be separated by some farm laborers, 
who have arrived upon the scene. In the meanwhile Rose has 
fallen into a sort of trance, and does not recover until all is 
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over. Keil and Bernd now bring suit against Streckmann; 
Bernd is even more implacable over the fact that Streckmann 
has impaired Rose’s reputation than Keil over the loss of his 
eye. Streckmann puts up Flamm as witness for the defence 
against the charge of slander. It is quite clear to Flamm what 
things must come to, and that the worst consequences must fall 
upon Rose, and he endeavors to persuade Bernd to withdraw 
his suit, but is not man enough to come forward with the whole 
truth. But the old Bernd, in his fanatical and intolerant self- 
righteousness, would rather lay down his life than suffer a stain 
upon the reputation of his daughter, whose absolute purity he 
does not doubt for a moment. Rose soon receives a summons 
to appear in court as witness, and, half insane with fear and 
shame, she perjures herself. On foot and alone Rose starts on 
her way home, but stops at Flamm’s house, for Frau Flamm 
has sent her word that she wants to see her. From the discon- 
nected answers which Rose makes to Frau Flamm’s questions, 
Flamm infers that she has been also intimate with Streckmann. 
With his usual stupidity he draws the wrong conclusion, pro- 
nounces Rose a lewd wanton, and declares that he will not do 
the least in her behalf. Completely crushed, she continues on 
her way home, but before she arrives there she is surprised by 
a thunderstorm, and seeks refuge under some willows. There 
she gives premature birth to a child; the fearful stress of the 
last days has hastened the event. In her hopelessness and des- 


pair Rose destroys the new life at once; then she drags herself 


home. There no one is present except Rose’s younger sister, 
who is greatly frightened at her appearance, as she well might 
be. Rose craves above all rest. Through begging, remon- 
strances and threats she exacts from her sister the promise not 
to tell anyone of her arrival, and goes to her room. Soon after 
Bernd and Keil come home, and are much surprised that Rose 
is not yet there. Keil has heard through Frau Flamm of 
Rose’s fall—of her last, despairing deed he knows as yet 
nothing, that is still her own secret—and he tries to break the 
sad news to her father. The old Bernd collapses completely 
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under the blow, although more from wounded self-pride than 
from concern and compassion for his child. Rose now comes 
down again, and stammers out a sort of confession. The whole 
truth has not yet dawned upon the men, when a gendarme 
comes in to serve a new summons for Rose to appear in court. 
The unfortunate woman feels instinctively that there is no 
longer any escape for her, and accuses herself of the crime 
she has just committed, at which the gendarme proceeds to 
arrest her. 

While the play is actually a strong defence of Rose Bernd, 
the author has not in the least idealized her. Rose Bernd has 
faults and is not without guilt. It cannot be said that she has 
become a victim of Flamm, for, obeying her own passion, she 
meets him halfway ; although the chief blame falls upon him as 
the older, and as one of superior culture. He has, moreover, 
abused the confidence of the girl, who was accustomed to see in 
him a fatherly friend. But Rose does not attempt to put the 
blame for what has happened at his door ; she is even too proud 
to ask him outright for material assistance. She has sinned 
and she will atone. If she were less self-respecting and inde- 
pendent she would simply tell Flamm the truth in so many 
words, and this would end her trouble at once. It is well, 
possibly, that she is not quite aware of this fact. We may 
maintain that it was her duty to tell Flamm of her condition ; 
and this she does. Although she does not speak out plainly 
and boldly, her allusions are of such a nature that it requires 
particular density not to understand them. She must needs 
interpret Flamm’s lack of comprehension as intentional, and as 
a sign that he does not want to know anything of the matter. 
Rose has too strong a sense of justice to reproach Flamm, and 
is too proud to beg him for the support he owes her. There 
is, moreover, an estranging element in her relations to Flamm ; 
he is for her, in spite of her love for him, the wealthy farmer, 
separated from her by sharply defined distinctions of social 
classes, not to mention the fact that he is the husband of 
another. If Flamm had common sense, ard the manliness to 
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stand by his deeds, he might well have asked Rose the delicate 
question, if their intercourse had had any consequences. 

If Rose had had something of Frau Wolff-Fielitz or Hanne 
Schael in her, she would have accepted without hesitation the 
assistance offered her by Frau Flamm, but her strong sense of 
justice forbids her to make the slightest use of it. But one 
thing she does have in common with Frau Wolff-Fielitz: 
namely, the regard for outward appearances, for so-called 
reputation. We must, however, here take into account as 
additional motive, her fear of her father, and her desire to spare 
him the grief of seeing his daughter dishonored. All this com- 
bined drives her into the clutches of the brutish Streckmann, 
and makes her the victim of his lust. The same causes together 
with feminine modesty lead her to perjury. The old Bernd is 
a stern bigot, who neither understands his child, nor has her 
true interests at heart ; but she has nevertheless a certain devo- 
tion to him. If it were not for his sake, she would leave her 
native village, hide her shame where no one knows her, and 
support herself and her child by the work of her hands, which 
would not be a difficult thing for her to do. It was not mere 
sensual passion which led Rose into Flamm’s embrace, she 
really loved him, though her hot, young blood is an important 
factor. In the eyes of the world and the law, moreover, her 
chief guilt does not consist in her illicit relations to Flamm, but 
in her perjury and the murder of her child, deeds which she 
committed in a state of moral irresponsibility. In the end, her 
ruin results chiefly from her character. Her fear of her father’s 
wrath, and of public disgrace, her independence and pride, her 
sense of justice, and as the result of these her reserve towards 
Flamm, are the causes of her destruction, and bring about the 
catastrophe. Her greatest fault is her regard for external 
appearances, but this she has only in common with millions of 
others. Rose Bernd is neither bad nor weak ; she possesses on 
the contrary, a strong moral sense, and a firm will. 

Flamm is, despite his ‘ broad-shouldered, imposing and very 


winning appearance,’ a wretched fellow, compared with the 
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humble peasant girl. The outward man may be attractive 
enough, his character certainly is not. Hauptmann seems to 
have consciously or unconsciously modelled him after one of 
Sudermann’s East-Elbian noblemen, like them he abounds in 
physical force and vitality. Flamm is a sort of Leo v. Sellenthin, 
but not as consistent and clear-sighted. He personifies pretty 
well the individualism of our age in one of its least attractive 
forms. In defence of his acts he simply pleads uncontrollable, 
natural impulses, and in this manner he seeks to justify his dis- 
regard for social and moral laws. But he has not the courage 
to acknowledge his deeds before the world, or even come out with 
the truth to the old Bernd, to ward off at least the worst conse- 
quences from the girl. He prefers to leave her to shift for her- 
self, although he knows that at the very best she will be dis- 
graced befure the world, condemned, and trampled upon. Of 
his own hide he is careful enough. When he sits securely with 
the poor, ignorant peasant girl by the way-side, he throws down 
the gauntlet to society and civilization ; but in court he has, of 
course, spoken the truth. Not perchance, from love of truth, 
for he lies cheerfully and skilfully on various occasions, but 
because perjury is a penitentiary offence. His conduct is the 
more damnable because of the fact that Rose is an orphan, and 
stands under the special protection of Frau Flamm. Without 
his tyrannical and brutal interference at Rose’s last visit with 
Frau Flamm, the latter might have been able to win the confi- 
dence of the crushed, half-insane girl, and save her from the 
worst. Flamm’s violent and headstrong temper does by no 
means indicate a strong character. Powerful passion is far 
from constituting strength, unless it is controlled by an even 
more powerful will. An harmonious human being without 
strong emotions, or passions, if you will, is not well conceivable, 
but these by themselves are of little value. Rose stands morally 
far above Flamm. She resolves to atone for her fault by espe- 
cial submissiveness, obedience and faithfulness to August Keil ; 
while Flamm tries to convince her that Keil will have more 


than his deserts—notwithstanding their connection. Flamm 
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seems to think that the world and all that is therein, exists 
chiefly for his sake. That he is represented to be at bottom a 
kind-hearted fellow, does not improve matters. His threat that 
he will put a bullet through his head because he has ruined 
Rose, we cannot well take seriously ; and even if he did so, it 
would serve no purpose. 

Frau Flamm is only remotely connected with the plot, but 
not superfluous, nor should we like to miss her. She has 
acquired in the school of long suffering many noble qualities; 
infinite patience, unselfishness, helpfulness, forbearance, and a 
wide outlook upon human life. She stands in strong contrast 
to the wives and mothers commonly depicted by Hauptmann, 
and fortunately she is not merely a product of the poet’s fancy. 
The remaining characters can only be touched upon. Streck- 
mann is all brute, however aided in his evil lust by human 
intelligence. The old Bernd has been already sufficiently 
characterized. Keil has been reared in an orphan asylum, and 
so he has lost his hold upon reality. Since every contact with 
the vigorous, strenuous life of the outer world causes him only 
pain, he withdraws more and more from it. He therefore lacks 
the necessary insight to judge correctly of Rose’s condition, and 
to be a support to her in her trial, and her father is blinded by 
self-righteousness. From the dramatic point of view, August 
Keil is a very weak character ; but without this weakness the 
development of the plot could not take its present course. 
Through him and through Frau Flamm the author has voiced 
his altruism, which makes itself strongly felt in the whole 
treatment of the theme. Rose Bernd has a rather complex 
plot, which has been carried out with great consistency. This 
drama does not suffer from excessive attention given to unim- 


portant details as do many of Hauptmann’s former plays, and 
the action is surprisingly well motivated; only Flamm’s lack 


of comprehension seems improbable. 

In Rose Bernd, the author has treated a theme very closely 
related to that of Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena. There exists 
great similarity between the conditions of Rose and Klara; 
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both are motherless, though Klara does not lose her mother 
until after her fall, the fathers are stern, unbending and would 
never forgive their daughters. Both Klara and Rose strive to 
save themselves from disgrace ; the former thinks more of her 
family, the latter, more of herself; Rose does commit adultery, 
but she surrenders herself from love, while Klara’s action 
results from scarcely more than a whim. The development of 
the two plays is different, because of the widely different con- 
ditions. Klara and her father stand in every respect above 
Rose and the old Bernd. The realism of Hauptmann’s play 
is more unsparing, the psychological analysis more close and 
exact than that of Hebbel’s; which is perhaps largely due to 
the change in taste which has taken place since the days of 
Hebbel. If he were living in our own age he would be as 
unsparing a realist as Hauptmann. With Wagner’s Kinder- 
moerderin, the play under discussion has nothing in common. 
The general atmosphere of Rose Bernd is depressing, and the 
purpose of the play. has been often misinterpreted. Rose is an 
uncultured, but not an immoral woman ; her ways of thinking 
and feeling are not fundamentally different from those of her 
more favored sisters, though her passions and emotions have 
something of an irresistible, elemental force about them. 
From the dramatic point of view, Rose Bernd and Teamster 
Henschel are the best naturalistic plays of Gerhart Hauptmann. 

Since Rose Bernd, two further plays of Hauptmann have 
appeared. While they both contain naturalistic elements, they 
are not naturalistic dramas. Elga, according to the author’s 
own statement, written as early as 1896, but not published until 
the beginning of 1905, is a mere succession of scenes, which 
present in dramatized form the substance of Grillparzer’s story, 
Das Kloster bei Sendomir. Hauptmann has followed Grillparzer 
quite closely in plot as well as in characterization ; some essen- 
tial changes were required by the dramatic form. The device 
to present the action under the guise of a dream does, however, 
not belong here, and is superfluous from every point of view. 

Und Pippa tanz, the last play which Hauptmann has pro- 
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duced thus far, is more a puzzle than a drama. In the first act 
we have extreme naturalism, mingled with a few mystic traits, 
which in themselves are not at all incompatible with the 
naturalistic method. As the play goes on we get altogether 
into the realm of phantastic mysticism and symbolism. 

The play has been interpreted as a symbolic presentation of 
the truth that art cannot exist without a high degree of culture, 
that it must perish in the contact with the primitive man, even 
if the latter is not hostile in his disposition towards it. The 
author of the play himself is reported to have given it this 
interpretation. But it is first of all a forced one, and it secondly 
gives no clue as to the significance of many traits and details 
contained in the play. In the case of a naturalistic drama the 
author could make the plea that life is complex and capricious 
and that we are by no means able to comprehend and account 
for everything. It is, however, the chief purpose of the dra- 
matic art to interpret to us what is apparently without meaning. 
Least of all in a symbolical play should there be anything 
which has no significance? If the author gives free play to his 
imagination and fancy, or loses contral over them, there can no 
longer be any real symbolism. Grillparzer held: ‘A work 
of art must be like nature, of which it is a clarified image 
(verklirtes Abbild); to the most penetrating mind not wholly 
comprehensible and explicable, and yet revealing even to the 
mere beholder an important meaning. He who produces some- 
thing that is without meaning to the common understanding, 
and only assumes a real significance upon penetrating reflexion, 
may have succeeded in solving a philosophical problem in 
poetical form, but he has not created a work of art.’ Haupt- 
mann has surely not solved a philosophical problem in the play 
under discussion, nor has an important meaning revealing itself 
at once to the common understanding. Ergo. But there are 


those nowadays who admire a poetical production the more, the 


more obscure the underlying idea. 
In concluding this essay I shall attempt a brief summary of 
the leading features of Hauptmann’s works. He possesses in 
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the first place little dramatic talent, the lyrical completely pre- 
dominates in his makeup. Since, despite this fact, he has 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the drama, the general 
estimate of his work must needs suffer thereby. Very impres- 
sible by nature he has been deeply stirred by the struggles of 
our time; too deep and too honest to fabricate for himself a 
shallow and partial view of the world, too weak to conquer his 
doubts, he has not been able, as far as his plays show, to attain 
to a consistent philosophy of life. He is seeking, striving, but 
has not yet found a solution, and this also holds true of the 
characters which he represents. His dramas therefore bewilder 
and torment, unless one looks upon them with the superior 
disdain of the superman. As a thinker Hauptmann fails com- 
pletely, and takes recourse to obscure symbolism, mysticism, 
affected profoundness, and paradoxes, when he tries to cope with 
ideas. Nor does he possess a creative imagination. He is very 
skilful in portraying a given character, and in laying bare its 
psychological life, but he depends on nature, on reality for his 
models, and is most successful when he selects these models 
from the common people. The plots of all his plays are simple, 
and the interest centres therefore chiefly in the characters. As 
in German literature of this period in general, the women 


characters of Hauptmann are superior to the men. In develop- 


ing and perfecting the naturalistic method Hauptmann has 
rendered an important service to dramatic art. But the natural- 
istic drama is not the fulfilment, and Hauptmann will hardly be 
the one who will give to us the new drama for which the Ger- 
man people are longing and striving, without yet knowing what 
it will be. 

JOsEF WIEHR. 





Hechtenberg Collitz, 


CIRCUMFLEX AND ACUTE IN GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH. 


N several of the Indo-European languages a distinction is 
I found between two different kinds of accent similar to the 
ones familiar to students of Greek grammar by the terms of 
‘circumflex’ and ‘acute.’ We would refer especially to the 
Lithuanian (or Lettic) language, because the Lithuanian (or 
Lettic) accent has been investigated by means of experimental 
phonetics in various articles by Professor Schmidt-Wartenberg, 
viz. : ‘Zur Physiologie des litauischen Akzentes :’ Indog. Forsch. 
vil, 1897, p. 211 seqg.—‘ Phonetische Untersuchungen zum 
lettischen Akzent,’ ibid., x, p. 117 seqg.—‘ Further Contributions 
to the Lithuanian Accent Question :’ Proceedings of the Amer. 
Philol. Assoc". Vol. Xxxtl, p. xxiv, 1900. For a similar dis- 
tinction in several of the Slavic languages (and in Lettic), we 
may refer to Hirt’s book, Der Indogermanische Akzent (Strass- 
burg, 1895), p. 54 seg. In Hirt’s opinion, whose views prob- 
ably are shared by most comparative philologists of the present 
day, the distinction between circumflex (geschliffener Ton) and 
acute (gestossener Ton) may be traced back to the Indo-Euro- 
pean parent language and has therefore at one time, i. ¢., in @ 
pre-historic period, existed also in the Germanic languages. 

Neither Hirt nor Schmidt-Wartenberg refer to the fact that 
a similar distinction is still found at present in both German 
and English. To be sure, the Modern German and Modern 
English circumflex cannot be traced back to the Indo-European 
parent speech, but has developed under entirely different con- 
ditions at a comparatively recent period. Moreover : both these 


languages have developed a new circumflex independently of 


each other and, as a rule, not in the same words. The fact, 
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however, that the circumflex exists in English and German 
alongside of the acute, is worthy of more careful attention than 
it has found so far: not only because it offers an interesting 
parallel to the Greek and Lithuanian accent from a phonetic 
point of view, but also because modern German and modern 
English accentuation cannot be thoroughly studied without 
paying due attention to this important distinction. 

In emphasizing the fact that the circumflex is known in 
German and in English, we do not claim to advance an entirely 
new idea. Due attention has been given to the various modes 
of accentuation in several treatises on German dialects, e. g. : 
Miillenhoff in his introduction to the glossary of the earlier 
editions of Groth’s Quickborn (e. g., 3. edition, Hamburg, 1854, 
p. 264-275) takes New High German into consideration ; but 
his remarks refer to Low German primarily where similar 
accent-laws exist. —K. Nérrenberg (‘Ein niederrheinisches 
Accentgesetz :’ P. B. B. x, p. 402—412, 1883) bases his instruc- 
tive and scientific investigation on the Low Rhenish or Middle 
Franconian dialect.—A. Diederich’s detailed book (Unsere 


selbst- wnd schmelzlaute [auch die englischen] in neuem lichte, 


oder dehnung und brechung als solche wnd letztere als verrdterin 
alltéiglicher, vorzeitlicher und vorgeschichtlicher worlwandlungen. 
Strassburg, 1886) offers much that is noteworthy, also for New 
High German accentuation ; yet, as the author is always influ- 
enced by his own dialect, he does not succeed in solving satis- 
factorily the problem as a whole. Further treatises on the 
subject are given by Noérrenberg, in the investigation mentioned 
above as well as in his critique of Diederich’s book in the 
Anzeiger fiir DA. und DL., 1887, p. 376 seq. 

In sporadic cases the difference has also been traced in the 
literary languages, e. g., P. E. Goddard’s treatise, ‘The Dura- 
tion of English Vowels in Monosyllabic Words :’' American 
Philological Association, Proceedings, Vol. 35, pp. xe and xci. 


‘Goddard examines the length of vowels before voiceless and voiced conso- 
nants in English monosyllables, i. ¢., in those where vowels and initial conso- 
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On the other hand the fact remains that in such excellent and 
detailed treatises on the German accent as e. g., the one in 
Behaghel’s ‘ Die deutsche Sprache’ (Paul’s Grundriss, Vol. I.) 
no reference is made to the circumflex, and that, furthermore, 
the whole subject has, as regards the written language, not yet 
found a systematic representation. 

It may be worth while under these circumstances to take up 
the problem anew in considering the question of accentuation 
strictly from the standpoint of the Modern German literary 
language, and comparing the corresponding conditions in 
English. 

In order to represent the subject as clearly as possible, we 
shall arrange the material so as to give on the one hand the 
forms with ‘straight’ accent and on the other hand, those with 
‘wound’ accent. As regards the terms ‘straight’ and ‘ wound’ 
accents, they are meant to indicate the two forms of accentuation 
which are generally distinguished by German phoneticians as 
gestossener and geschliffener Accent, but might perhaps be called 
more simply gerade and gewunden.' These expressions, of 
course, refer to the same distinction for which others (e. g., 
Sievers’ Phonetik, § 29) use the terms eingipflig and zweigipflig, 
and which is perhaps more familiar to most of our readers from 
the distinction in Greek grammar of ‘acute’ and ‘ circumflex.’ 


The phonetic side of the question has only been considered in 


so far as it appeared indispensable for grammatical purposes. 
We think that everybody who carefully pronounces the words 
in our lists, will notice for himself a difference between those 
with ‘straight’ and those with ‘wound’ accent. It consists 
chiefly of a weak Nachklang ( = secondary Gipfel) which is 
audible in words with ‘wound’ accent when the stem-vowel 
is pronounced. This second Gipfel is distinct from the first, 


nants are alike, but final consonants, different. He arrives at the conclusion 
that the length of the respective vowels before voiceless and voiced consonants 
stands in the proportion of 100 to 140; ep. bait: bayed ; boat: bode; meat: 
mead, etc. 


! Or einfach (simple) and kompliziert (complicated ). 
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not only regarding Tonstdrke (stress), but also regarding Tonhéhe 
(pitch) and Tonfarbe (timbre). It is a reduced deeper sound 
which receives its particular coloring partly from the preceding 
accented vowel and partly from the one in the following syllable. 
As regards this latter vowel, we do not think of the e treated 
by K. v. Bahder (‘ Die e- Abstossung bei dem neuhochdeutschen 
Nomen :? Ig. Forschungen, tv, 1894), but of an e which had 
not yet died out a century and more after Luther, and even 
oceurs in isolated cases, in the present day. 

‘Wound’ accent is found in ‘German’ in words whose stem 
syllable ends in a diphthong or long vowel, before d, ¢, s and g.' 
If the stem-syllable contains short vowel -++ liq. or nas., we 
likewise have ‘ wound’ accent when a following e has been lost.? 

In English, the ‘wound’ accent is noticeable before voiced 
consonants in words whose stem syllable ends in a diphthong 
or long vowel. If the stem syllable contains a short vowel 
+ liq. or nasal, we find ‘wound’ accent when liq. or nas. are 
followed by a voiced consonant ; if a voiceless consonant follows, 
‘straight’ accent is the rule. Such e’s as we still find written 
in words like pinned, employed, bowed, etc., need of course not 
be considered here as they are no longer pronounced. 

We do not, of course, wish to maintain that the separation 
between ‘wound’ and ‘straight’ accent is everywhere the same, 
and hence that our own pronunciation must be regarded as 
authoritative in every instance. We believe, however, that on 
the whole, it agrees with the one generally adopted by the 
educated classes both in Germany and England. 

The examples given in the following lists have been selected 
so as to contrast whenever possible words identical in pronun- 
ciation but for the accent, our intention being to select in this 


Before voiceless A ( written ch) the accent is always straight. 

* Before gemination we have in this case as a rule, ‘wound’ accent, but 
straight’ accent does occur before double liq. or double nas., as: féllst, fallt, 
( fallen) ; willst ; sollt, wollt, sollte, wollte, sollten, wollten ; nimmt, nimmst ; kommt, 
kommst ; kannst ; brannte, kannte, nannte, rannte, etc. 


4 
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way the most characteristic examples illustrating the difference 
between the two kinds of accentuation. A complete collection 
of words exhibiting these two kinds has not been aimed at. 






b 


We use the sign ” to indicate the ‘wound’ accent. Obsolete 





forms have been marked with an asterisk. Proper names are 






quoted only in exceptional cases. 







A. EXAMPLES FROM GERMAN. 





Diphthongs. 







Eid, breit, Kleid, Leid, Ge-leit, Maid, Neid, be-reit, Be-scheid, 


ge-scheit, seit, Streit, weit, Zeit.—ge-dei’ht, frei’’t, be-frei’t, 




















lev’ ht, rev’ ht, schnei’’t, schrei’’t, sev’ ht, sper’t, wei’ ht, zei’’ hi, 
ver-zei’’ ht. 

Breite, Seite, Weite.—frei’’te, be-frei’’te, rei’ hte, schnei’’te, 
sei’’ hte, wei’’ hte. 

Breiten, aus-breiten, be-gleiten, leiten, reiten, be-reiten, schreiten, 
Seiten, streiten, Zeiten. — frev’ten, be-frei’’ten, rei’’ hten, sei’ hten, 
wei’ hten. 

Eid’s, Greiz (n. pr. ), Kleid’s, Leid’s, Ge-leit’s, Neid’s,’ be-reits, 
Reiz, Schweiz (n. pr. ).—ge-dei’’ ht’s, be-frei’’ t's, lew’ ht’s, rei’’ ht’s, 
schnei’’t’ s, sei’’ ht’s, spei’’t’s, zei’’ ht’ s, ‘ver-zei’’ ht’ s. 

Eis, Fleiss, heiss, Kreis, Mais, Reis, Ge-schmeiss, Schweiss, Steiss, 
(er) weiss, weiss ( adj. \— Bre v8, ge -dev’’ h’s, EV’ s, be-fre a’ 8, Le v’h’s, 
Mai’’s, rei’’h’s, Ge-schrei’’s, sev’s, sev’h’s, spei’’s, wei’ h’s, 
ver-zel 7 h’s. 

beisst, dreist, feist, Ge ist, heisst, meist, reisst. ?— ge-der’’ het, be- 
frev’’ st, ent-qglei’’ st, krev’’ st, lei’ hst, prev’ st, ret’ hst, rei’ st ( reisen ), 
schrei’’ st, sei’’ st, sei’’ het, sper ’ st ( spe ien), sper ’ st ( speise n), ver- 


wart ’st, wer’ hst, wei’’ st, ver-wei’’ st, ze’ hat. 


1In Eid’s, Kleid’s, Leid’s, Ge-leit’s, Neid’s we apparently have ‘straight’ 
accent after the analogy of such forms where ‘straight’ accent is regular, as 
nom. ace. sing. Hid, Kleid, Leid, Ge-leit, Neid, 


2 reisst. In this case the e had already been dropped in Luther ; cp. zu-reysst, 
Mare. 2, 47. 
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Leiste, (das) meiste.— frei’ ste, ent-glei’’ ste, krei’’ ste, rei’’ ste, 
spei’’ ste, ver-war’’ ste, 

Leisten, (die) meisten.— ent-glei’’sten, krei’’sten, rei’’ sten, 
spei’’sten, ver-war’’ sten. 

ge-aicht, bleicht, gleicht, leicht, reicht, seicht, weicht.— gei’’ gt, 
nei’ gt, schwei’’ gt, er-ster’’ gt, zei’’ gt. 

bleichte, reichte.—gev’’ gle, nei’’ gte, zei’’ gte. 

bleici.ten, reichten.—gev’’ gten, nei’’ gten, zei’’ gten. 


bleichst, gleichst, reichst, weichst.—gei’’ gst, nei’’ gat, schwei’’ gst, 
er-stei’’ gat, zev’’ gat. 


au, 


Braut, Haut, Kraut, Laut, laut, traut (adj.).—baw’t, braw’’t, 
ver-dau’’t, graw’t, er-grau’’t, haw’t, kaw’t, kraw’t, miaw’’t, 
schaw’’t, tau’’t, traw’’t (trauen). 

Laute, (der, die) Traute.—baw’’te, braw’’te, haw’’te, kaw’’ te, 
kraw’’ te, miau’’te, schaw’’te, tau’’ te, traw’’te (trauen). 

Bauten, Lauten, lauten, (Argo)nauten.— bau’’ten, braw’’ ten, 
haw’ ten, kaw’’ten, kraw’’ ten, miau’’ten, schaw’’ ten, taw’’ten (auf), 
traw’’ ten. 

Kauz.—baw’’t’s, braw’'t’s, haw’ t's, kaw’’ t's, miaw’’t’s, schaw’’ t's, 
tau’’ ts. 

aus, Braus, Flaus, Graus, Haus, Laus, Maus, Saus, Schmaus, 
Strauss. — Baws, Braw’s, Ge-haw’s, kaw’’s, Pfaw’s, Taw’’s. 

Foust.—baw’’ st, braw’ st (brauen), braw’’ st (brausen), grau’’ st 
(grausen), haw ’st (hauen), haw’ st (hausen), kauw’’st, kraw’’ st, 
schaw’ st, tau’’ st (auf). 

brau’’ ste, ge-naw’’ (e)ste, grau’’ ste (grausen), rau’’ h(e)ste. 

braucht, haucht, er-laucht, raucht, ver-staucht, taucht.'— ge- 
lau’? gt, saw’’ gt, tau’? gt. 

brauchte, hauchte, rauchte, ver-stauchte, tauchte.— saw’’ gte, 
taw’’ gte. 

brauchten, hauchten, rauchten, verstauchten, tauchten.—saw’’ gten, 
tau’’ gten. 

brauchst, hauchst, rauchst, verstauchst, tauchst. — saw’’ gst, 
taw ’ gat. 


‘Luther has tauchett Marc. 14, 40. 
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eu. 


Deut. — beu’’t (bieten), ge-bew’’t, blaw’t, blew’’t (bleuen: 
M.H.G bliuwen), frew’’t, er-frew’t, kaw’t, er-new’’t, be-rew’t, 
schew’’t, streu’’t, verun-trew’’ t. 

Beute, Haute, heute, Ge-liute, Leute, Meute.—blaw’’ te, blew’ te, 
er-freu’’te, er-neu’’te, be-reu’’te, schew’’te, strew’ te, verun-trew’ te, 

Beuten, er-beuten, hiuten, liuten, Meuten, reuten.—blaw’’ ten, 
blew’’ ten, er-frew’’ ten, er-new’’ ten, be-rew’’ ten, schew’’ ten, strew’’ ten, 
verun-trew’’ ten. 

Kreuz, Deutz (n. pr. ).—bléw’ts, (mich) frew’t’s, er-new’t’s, 
be-reu’’t’s, schew’’t’s, strew’’ t's, verun-treu’’t s. 

Neuss ((n. pr. ), Reuss (n. pr. ).—Bréw’’s, Ge-braw’s, Hew’’s, 
(was) New’’ (e)s. 

Beust (n. pr.), *fleusst.* —frew’’ st, er-frew’’st, ge-krauw’’ st, er- 
neu’’ st, be-rew’’ st, scheu’’ st, streu’’ st, verun-treu’’ st. 

Fauste.—neuw’’ (este, treu’’ ste. 

daucht (diinken), feucht, *fleucht (fliehen}, keucht, scheueht, 
*zeucht.—dau’’ gt, bew’’ gt, siu’’ gt, er-zeu’’ gt. 

*fleuchst (fliehen), keuchst, scheuchst, zeuchst.* — bew’g’a, 
siw’’ gat, er-zeu’’ gat. 


2. Long Vowels. 


a. 


bat, Draht, Naht, Pfad, Rat, Saat, Tat, tat.—be-ja’’ ht, na’’ ht, 
sa’’ ht. 

Rate, rate. —be-ja’’ hte, na’’ hte. 

baten, raten, Raten, Saaten, Spaten, Taten, taten.—be-ja’’ hten, 
na’’ hten. 

bat’s, Draht’s,* Graz (n. pr.), Kratz (n. pr.), Pfad’s, Rats, 


rat’s, tat’ s. —be-ja’’ ht’ s, na’ hts, sa’’ ht’ s. 


' ge-beut Luther’s Bible, Deut. 26, 16, 

? jleusst Luther’s Bible, Exod. 3, 8. 13, 5. Deut. 27, 3. 

3 ein-zeuchst Luther’s Bible, Deut. 30, 15. 

‘bat’s, rat’s, tat’s; Draht’s, Pfad’s, Rat’s have ‘straight’ accent and seem 
influenced by related forms, as f, i, 1. sing, pret. ich bat, tat ; inf. raten; nom. 
sing. Draht, Pfad, Rat. 
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ass, frass, Mass, sass, Spass.'—-be-ja’’ h’s, sa’’ h’s, ge-scha’’ h’s. 

asst, frasst, sasst, spasst.—gra’’st, na’’ hst, ra’’ st, sa’” hat. 

-masste (an-massen), spasste.—gra’’ ste, ra’’ ste. 

bracht (2. plur. pret. of brechen), Magd,* sagt, ge-sagt.*— 
fra’’ gt, be-ha’’ gt, ja’’gt, kla’’gt, la’’gt, na’’gt, ra’’gt (hervor), 
ta’’ gt, wa’’ gt, za’ gt, ver-za’’ gt. 

sagte.—fra’’gte, be-ha’’gte, ja’’gte, kla’’gte, na’’gte, ra’’gte 
(hervor), ta’’gte, wa’’ gte, za’’ gte. 

sagten.— fra’’gten, be-ha’’gten, ja’’gten, kla’’gten, na’’gten, 
ra’ gten (hervor), ta’’gten, wa’’ gten, za’’ gten. 

brachst, sagst. — fra’’gst, be-ha’’gst, ja’’gst, kla’’gst, la’’ gst, 
na’’gst, ra’’ gst, wa’’ gst, za’’ gst. 


a 


ladt, Majestét, rit, spét—ba”ht, bla’ht, kra’ht, ma”ht, 
ni ht, si”ht, sa”’t, verschma” ht, spa’ ht. 

bite, Grate, Nahte, Rate, téite—ba’hte, bla’hte, kra’hte, 
mi” hte, ni” hte, sé” te, verschma” hte, spa” hte. 

biten, Griten, jaten, titen—ba’hten, bla”hten, kra’hten, 
mi” hten, naé”hten, sa”’ten, verschma”hten, spa” hten. 

Gritz (n. pr.), Ge-réts,* ge-rits, tait’s—dla”’ht’s, ma”ht’s. 
ni ht’s, sa’t’s, ver-schma”’ht’s, spa” ht’s. 

(ie-faiss, ge-mdss, Ge-siss.—mda”h’s na”h’s si”’s, sa”h’s, ge- 
schi’h’s, ver-schma’h’s. 

asst, frisst, sisst—da’st, ba’hst, bla’hst, bla’st, kria’hst, 
mi”hst, na@”hst, saé”st, s&”hst,° ver-schma@”’hst, spa” hst. 

ligt (2. plur. pret. conj.), schlagt, trigt—sa@’gt, wa’ gt. 

nachst, schlagst, tragst.—sa”’ gst, wa’ gst. 


‘The stem-vowel in Spass, spasst, spasste”is generally pronounced long; in 
some districts however, f. i, on the Rhine, the pronunciation of the vowel is 
short. 

*In Magd we have ‘straight’ accent in spite of the g; this g is however 
pronounced like voiceless ch in Lower Germany. 

* Luther has (er) sagt Mare. 2, 5. ge-sagt Ex. 3, 16, 17. 

*Ge-riit’s: ‘straight’ accent after the analogy of related forms, as f. i. nom. 
sing. Ge-riit. 


*Cp. Goethe’s Faust J, 386 ‘ O sii’ hst du, voller Mondenschein.”’ 
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Beet, Ge-bet, geht, steht, be-redt.2—dre”ht, fle”ht, se”hi 
(2. plur. pret.), we” ht. 

Be(e)te, bete, Ge-bete, Grete (n. pr.), Lethe (n. pr.).— 
dre”hte, fle”hte, we” hte. 

beten.—dre”hten, fle’hten, we”hten. 

(wie) geht’s, steht’s, stets—dre”ht's, fle”ht’s, we”ht’s. 

Cp. Dres(den) (n. pr.).—dre”h’s, Klee”s, Re”h’s, ge-sche’h’s, 
See’’s, (ich) se”h’s, Tees, We”h’s, Ze”h’s. 

Geest, gehst, stehst.—dre”hst, (am) e”hsten, fle”hst. 

fe’ gt, he’ gt, le’ gt,® pfle’gt, re’ gt, be-we’ gt. 

fe’ gst, he’ gst, le’ gst, pfle’ gst, re’ gst, be-we’’gst. 


U 


Lied, mied, Niet, Ried, riet, schied, sieht,* zieht.°—flie”ht, 
knie’t, lie’ht, schrie’t. 

biete, Miete, Niete, riete—knie’’ te. 

bieten, Mieten, mieten, Nieten.—knie’ ten. 

blies, Fries, Gries, Kies, lies, liess, Ries, Spiess, Vliess, wies. 
—flie”h’s, schrie’”’s, sie”h’s, spie’s, Vie’h’s, wie”’s (wie es). 

fliesst, giesst, liest,® ge-niesst, schiesst, siehst, spiesst, ziehst.— 
flie’hst, nie’’st, schrie’ st, spie” st, ver-zie”hst. 

kriecht, ver-kriecht, liegt,’ riecht, siecht.—bie’gt, flie’gt, 
be-krie”’ gt, sie” gt, wie’ gt. 


' geht, steht, gehst, stehst (cp. M. H. G. gét, stét) ; here the ‘straight’ accent 
is explained by the older forms. Yet in Luther there are isolated cases of the 
longer forms, as auff-stehest Ex. 35. stehet Marc. 9, 23. eyn-gehist Marc. 9, 87. 

* Luther has ge-redt Gen. 21, 1, 2. Ex. 4, 10, 30. 

*In Luther’s Bible we find : legt’s Gen. 21, 14. legten Mare. 8, 12. 11, 14. 
Deut. 16, 6. gelegt Marc. 6,37. eyn-legt Marc. 12, 85. eynge-legt Mare. 12, 92. 

‘sieht, siehst with ‘straight’ accent after MHG. 1. pres. sing. sihe OHG. 
sihu. Cp. Luther’s Bible: ver-sihet Lev. 14, 22. sihet Ex. 4, 14. sihe (zu) 
Ex. 4, 21. sithest Deut. 12, 4. sihe Marc. 13, 2. 

‘zieht, ziehst with ‘straight’ accent after MHG. 1. pres. sing. zihe; etymo- 
logically correct forms are zeucht, zeuchst, which have now become obsolete. 
Cp. aus-ziehet Ex. 3, 21 (Luther). 

Sliest. Cp. note 1 and 2 concerning sieht, zieht. 

" liegt, liegst. Here the unaccented ¢ had already disappeared before Luther's 
time. Cp. Gen. 21, 17: (er)ligt. 
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kriechst, ver-kriechst, liegst, riechst, siechst.—bie” gst, fle” gst, 

be-krie” gst, sie’ gst, wie’ gst. 
6 

Boot, bot, Ge-bot, Brod, Kot, Lot, Not, rot, Tod, tot.—dro”ht, 
flo”ht, lo”ht, ver-ro’ht. 

Bote, Ge-bote, Pfote, (der, die) Tote——dro”hte, lo’hte, ver- 
ro’ hte. 

Boten, boten, ge-boten, Pfoten, Schoten, (die) Toten.— 
dro’ hten, lo”’hten, ver-ro”’hten. 

Boot’s* bot’s,? Ge-bot’s ge-bot’s, Brot’s, Kot’s, Lot’s, (Abend)- 
rot’s.—dro”ht’s, lo” ht’s. 

Floss, los, Los, Moos, Schooss.—flo”h’s, Flo”’h’s, Stro”h’s, 
wo’s ( = wo es). 

Ost,’ Toast, Trost.—ge-lo”’st, be-moo”’st, to’’st. 

Toaste.—lo” ste, be-moo’ste, to’’ste. 

bo” gt, flo’ gt, lo’ gt, so” gt, be-tro’gt, Vo’gt, wo”’gt, zo’gt. 

bo” gst, flo’gst, lo’gst, so”’gst, be-tro’ gst, wo’gst (2. pret. 
sing. of wiegen), zo’ gst.* 


Cp. Brét(chen).—er-ho” ht. 

bite, Flite, Kréte, Néte, Rote, téte-—er-hé” hte. 

biten, Fléten, fléten, Kréten, loten, er-réten, toten.—er- 
ho” hten. 

bés, Er-lis.—er-l6”s (uns), Ge-té’’s. 

einge-flisst, stésst.—ge-lé” st, er-l0”’st. 

flésste (ein) —lé” ste, er-l6” ste. 

lo” gt, ver-mé’’ gt, 26’’gt. 

héchst."—z6” gst.® 


' Boot’s, Ge-bot’s, Kot’s, Lot's, (Abend) rot’s, Tod’s with ‘straight’ accent 
after the analogy of nom. and accus. sing. Cp. Luther: tods Gen. 20, 3, 7. 

*bot’s, ge-bot’s. Cp. note to bat’s, rat's, tat’s, p. 582. 

*The o in Ost is pronounced short in Western Germany. 

‘Luther has zogest Deut. 16, 6. 

°In Luther we already find Adchsien Marc. 5, 12 by the side of hoheste. 

*The difference between ‘straight’ and ‘wound’ accent is not always dis- 
tinctly audible before r. Luther has hortten Marc. 3, 2 by the side of horet 
Mure. 4, 6, 46. ge-héret (part.) Mare. 4, 27. ange-horet Gen. 19, 12. er-horet 
Gen. 21, 17. ge-hiret, héret Deut. 5, 28. 
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Blut, gut, Gut, Mut, tut, Wut.—ru”ht,' ge-ru”ht, be-schu’ ht. 

(der, die, das) Gute, Rute, Tute.—ru”hte, ge-ru”hte, be- 
schu” hte. 

Blut’s, Mut’s,> Gut’s, (was) tut’s.—ru”ht’s, ge-ru’ht’s. 

Fuss, Mus.—ge-ru’h’s, Schu’h’s, tu’’s. 

fusst, tust,* Wust.—ru”hst, ge-ru”hst, be-schu”hst. 

ge-bucht, flucht, sucht, ge-sucht.t—lu’ gt, schlu’ gt, tru’’gt 

buchst, fluchst, suchst.—lu’ gst, schlu’ gst, tru’ gst. 


ul 

Ge-bliit, Ge-miit, Ge-stiit.—blii’ht, brii”ht, ver-frii°ht, be- 
mii” ht, sprit” ht. 

Bliite, briite, Giite, Hiite, hiite, (zu) Gemiite (fiihren), Tiite, 
wiite.—blii”hte, brii’hte, ver-frii’hte, be-mii”hte, sprii”hte. 

siiss.— bli” h’s, brit” h’s, sprit” h’s. 

biisst, ver-siisst, wiist.—blii”hst, be-mii”hst, sprii”hst. 

biisste, ver-siisste, Wiiste.—frii’h (e) ste. 

liigt.—fii’ gt, ge-nii’ gt. 

liigst.—fii gst, ge-nii’ gst. 


3. Short Vowel + Ing. or Nas. 
I. Short Vowel + 1. 
a +l. 


alt, bald, halt, kalt, Schalt(jahr), schalt, Ge-stalt, Wald— 
ball”t, hall” t, knall”t, krall’t, lall’t, prall’t, schall’t, schnall’t, 
be-stall’t, wall’”t. 

(der, die) Alte, halte, ge-stalte, walte.—ball’ te, hall’ te, knall”- 
te, krall’te lall”te, prall’’te, schall’te, schnall’te, be-stall’te, 
wall’ te. 


' Luther has still ruget (ruht) Marc. 6, 64. 

*Cp. Bluts in Luther, Deut. 15, 23 and guts Ex. 1, 20 as well as note to 
Draht s, Pfad’s, Rat s, p. 582. 

*In Luther we find thust Deut. 24,8. thu Marc. 10, 71. thut Mare. 11, 71 
bes. thuest Marc. 10, 70. 

* Luther has ver-sucht Deut. 14, 22. heimge-sucht Ex. 3, 17. 4, 31 etc. 





chu’ ht. 
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(die) Alten, halten, ge-stalten, walten.—ball”ten, hall” ten, 
knall”ten, krall’”’ten, lall’ten, prall”ten, schall”’ten, schnall”ten, 
be-stall” ten, wall’ ten. 

(da) galt’s, (Frohlich) Pfalz, (Gott)er-halt’s, Malz, Salz, 
Schmalz. — hall’ t’s, knall’t’s, lall’t’s, prall’t’s, schall’t’s, 
schnall’t’s, wall’t’s. 

Hals.—All’s, Ball’s, Fall’s,+ Wall’s, (Welt)all’s. 

ball’ st, hall’st, um-hal’ st, knall’’st, krall’st, lall’st, prall’st, 
schnall’ st, be-stall’’st, wall’’st. 


e+ l. 


Belt, fallt? (fallen), Feld, Geld, halt, Held, Welt.—bell’t, 
fall’t (fillen), ge-fall’t (fillen), ver-gall’t, gell”t, er-hell’t, 
prell”t, schell”t, zer-schell’t, schnell’ t, stellt, darge-stell” t.* 

Gelte, Kalte, Schelte-—bell” te, fall’ te, ver-gall” te, gell’ te, er- 
hell” te, prell’”’te, zer-schell” te, schnell” te, stell’’ te. 

gelten, schelten, Welten.—bell”ten, fall”’ten, ver-gall’’ten, 
gell”ten, er-hell”’ten, prell”’ten, zer-schell”’ten, schnell” ten, 
stell” ten. 

gelt’s, Pelz, Schmelz, Selz (n. pr.).—fall’t’s, ver-gall’ts, 
gell’t’s, er-hell’t’s, zer-schell’t’s, stell’t’s. 

Fels.—fall’s, gell”s, er-hell”’s, zer-schell’’s, stell’’s. 

fallst (fallen).—fall’st, ver-gall’st, gell’’st, er-hell’st, prell”- 
st, zer-schell’ st, schnell’ st,. stell’’st. 


i+. 


Bild, gilt, mild, Schild, schilt—Ge-bil’d,‘ be-brill’t, drill’t, 
quill”’t, schwill”t, still”’t, ge-will’”t. 

be-brill”te, drill” te, schrill’ te, still’ te. 

Filz, gilt’s,’ Milz, Pilz.—schwill’ t's, still’ t’s. 

willst.-—drill” st, schwill’’st, still’’st. 


‘Cp. the conjunction falls fr. Falles, gen. sing. of Fall. In particles, short- 
ening took place; hence ‘straight’ accent here in spite of the original e. 

* Fiillt, fallst from fallen with ‘straight’ accent, but falP’t fr. fiillen, as well 
as ge-filP’t fr. fallen. Luther has (was euch) gefellet Gen. 19, 8. 

*Cp. Luther, Mare. 6, 40: stellet. Gen. 21, 29: darge-stellet. 

‘Cp. “wie ein Gebild aus Himmelshihen”’ (Schiller’s Glocke ). 

*Cp. Luther, Mare. 6, 12: gillt. ®Cp, Luther, Ex. 4, 13: (du) wilt. 
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o+l. 


Gold, hold, Sold, sollt,' wollt.—roll”t, schmoll”t, toll’”’t, troll’t, 


ver-zoll”’t. 
sollte, wollte.—roll” te, schmoll’’ te, toll’’te, troll’ te, zoll’”’ te, ver- 


zoll’” te. 
ge-golten, sollten, wollten.—roll”’ ten, schmoll”ten, toll” ten, 


troll’ ten, zoll’”’ ten, ver-zoll’”’ ten. 
Bolz, Goltz (n. pr.), schmolz.—roll’t’s, schmoll’t’s, toll’, 


troll’ t’s, ver-zoll’’t’s. 
sollst.—roll’ st, schmoll’ st, toll’’st, troll’’st, zoll’’st, ver-zoll’’st. 


Holste (n. pr.).—toll”ste, voll’ ste. 


u-- l. 


Ge-duld, Dult, Huld, Kult, Pult, Schuld.—lull’t, strull’t. 
Dulte, Kulte, Pulte, Schulte (n. pr.).—lull’te, strull’te. 
Schulz, Kult’s, Pult’s.*—dul’ d's. 

Hulst, Schwulst, Wulst—lull’ st, strull’’st. 


ii + I. 


Cp. giili(ig), Sylt (n. pr.).—briill’t, fiill’t,> hiill’t, keniill’t. 


Cp. schwiilst(ig).—briill’st, fiill’st, hill’ st, knill’st. 


Il. Short Vowel + r. 
a-f?f. 


hart, ward.—harr’t, karr’t, knarr’t, ver-narr’t, scharr’t,‘ 
schnarr’t, er-starr’’t. 

Karte, Quarte, Warte, warte.—harr’te, karr’te, knarr’ te, ver- 
narr’te, scharr’ te, schnarr’ te, er-starr’ te. 

Karten, Quarten, Warten, warten.—harr’ ten, karr”’ten, knarr’- 
ten, ver-narr’ ten, scharr’ten, schnarr’ ten, er-starr’’ ten. 

Harz, Quarz.—karr’t’s, knarr’’t’s, scharr’t’s. 

barst, Karst.—harr’ st, karr’’st, knarr’’st, ver-narr’ st, scharr’- 
st, schnarr’ st, starr’’st. 


1 Sollt, wollt, sollst, etc., Cp. Luther: solt (du) Ex. 3,18. 4, 12, 16. 
* Concerning Kult’s, Pult’s etc., ep. note to Draht’s, etc., p. 582. 
*Cp. Luther, Ex. 2, 16 fiilleten. 

*Cp. Luther, Marc. 6, 101 ver-starret. Ex. 2, 12 be-scharret. 
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e+r. 


Gerte, Harte.—plarr’ te, sperr”’ te, zerr’’te. 

Garten, Gerten.—plarr” ten, sperr” ten, zerr’’ten. 

Erz, Herz, Marz, Scherz, Schmerz.—plarr’t’s, sperr’?’s, 
zerr’ t's. 

Werst (Russian measure).—plarr”st, sperr’’st, zerr’’st. 


i+r. 

Hirt, wird, Wirt—irr’t, flirr’t, girr’t, kirr’t, klirr’t, 
schwirr’t, ver-wirr’t. 

Hirte, Wirte—irr’te, flirr’te, girr’te, kirr’te, klirr’te, 
schwirr’te, ver-wirr’’te. 

Hirten, be-wirten—irr’ten, flirr’ten, girr’ten, kirr’ten, 
klirr’ten, schwirr’ ten, ver-wirr’ ten. 

Hirt’s, wird’s, Wirt’s Cp. Wirts(haus).—irr’t’s, flirr’t’s, 
girr’t’s, kirr’t’s, klirr’t’s, schwirr’t’s, ver-wirr’t’s. 

First, wirst.—irr’st, ver-irr’st, kirr’st, klirr’st, schwirr’’st, 
ver-wirr’’st. 


o+r 


Ort, Bord, Bort, fort, Hort, Mord, Port, Tort, Wort.—ver- 
dorr’t. 

Orte, Borte, Horte, Porte, Pforte, Torte, Worte.—ver-dorr’ te.’ 

Borten, Pforten, Torten.—ver-dorr’ ten. 

Ort’s.’—ver-dorr’’t’s. 

Borste, Forst, Horst.—ver-dorr’ st. 


6+fr. 


Cp. Ort(er), Waért(er).—ge-dérr”t. 
Cp. Férst(er).—dorr’ st. 


u+ fr. 


Furt, Gurt, Kurt (n. pr.).—gurr’t, knurr’t, murr’t, ge- 
murr’t,* purr’t, schnurr’t, schurr’’t. 


' Hirt's, Wirt’s with ‘straight’ accent after the analogy of related forms. 
Cp. Note to Drahis, ete., p. 582. 

* ver-dorrete in Luther, Marc. 3, 3. *° Oré’s. Cp. note to Draht’s, etc., p. 582. 

*Cp. Luther, Deut. 14, 29: ge-murret. 
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Gurte. — gurr’te, knurr’te, murr’te, purr’te, schnurr’te, 
schurr’ te. 

Furten.—gurr’ ten, knurr’ten murr’ten, purr’ten, schnurr’- 
ten, schurr’ ten. 

Schurz, Sturz, Wurz.—knurr’t’s, murr’t’s, schnurr’t’s. 

Durst, Wurst.—knurr’’ st, murr’’st, schnurr’’st. 


i+ r. 


Fiirth (n. pr.). Cp. Giirt(el).—ver-diirr’'t. 
giirte.—ver-diirr’ te. 

giirten.—ver-diirr’ ten. 

Fiirst.—ver-diirr’’ st. 

diirste, Wiirste.—diirr’ste (supve). 

diirsten, Fiirsten—(am) diirr’’sten. 


III. Short Vowel + m. 
a- m™. 


Amt, ver-dammt (adj.), samt, allesamt.—ver-damm’”t (vb.), 
flamm”t, ramm”t, schwamm”t, stamm”t. 

ver-dammte (adj.).—ver-damm’”’'te (vb.), famm” te, ramm’te, 
stamm’’ te. 

ver-dammten (adj.).— ver-damm”ten* (vb.), flamm”ten, 
ramm”’ ten, stamm” ten. 
stamm’”’ ten. 

Amt’s.2—ver-damm’’t’s, flamm’”’'t’s, ramm”’'?’s. 

Wams.—ver-damm’”’s, Schlamm’”s, Schwamm’’s. 

Cp. Hamst(er).—ver-damm’’st, flamm’” st, ramm’” st, stamm’’st. 


eée-+m. 


fremd, Hemd.—aufge-dimm”t, hemm”t, kimm”t, klemm’t, 
schlemm”t, stemm”t, tiber- schwemm’’t. 

Fremde, Hemde.—dimm’” te, hemm” te, kimm’ te, klemm” te, 
schlemm”’ te, stemm’” te, iiber-schwemm” te. 


‘ ver-damm”’ ten, although the ¢ was already dropped in Luther’s Bible. Cp. 
Marc. 14, 119: ver-dampten. * Amt’s; cp. note 4, p. 582. 
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(die) Fremden, be-, ent-fremden, Hemden.—démm’ ten, 
hemm”’ten, kimm”ten, klemm” ten, schlemm”ten, stemm’ ten, 
iiber-schwemm’” ten. 

Hemd’s.—dimm’t’s, hemm”’t’s, kimm’’t’s, klemm’’?’s, ver- 
schlemm’’'t’s, stemm’’t’s, tiber-schwemm’’t’s. 

Ems (n. pr.).—dimm”s, hemm”s, kémm’’s, klemm’s, ver- 
schlemm’’s, stemm’’s. 

brem’st, damm’’st, hemm’’st, kimm’’st, klemm’’st, ver- 
schlemm’’st, stemm’’ st, schwemm’’st. 


++ m. 


nimmt2—glimm” ti, klimm”t, schwimm’”t, stimm’”t. 
Himten (n.).—stimm’” ten. 

nimmt’s.—stimm’’t’s. 

nimm’s, Ge-sims.—klimm’’s, stimm’’s. 
nimmst.—glimm’’st, klimm”’ st, schwimm’” st, stimm’”’st. 


o+ m. 


kommt 3—fromm” t. 
kommst.—fromm’” st, klomm’” st (pret.). 
fromm” te; fromm” t's; fromm” ste (supve), ete. 


kimmt ;* kéimmst.—froémm’’ste. 


u-+ mM. 


Cp. zer-lumpt—brumm”t, ver-dumm”t, Kum(me)”t, ver- 
mumm”’t, ver-stumm”t, summ”t. 

brumm”’ te, ver-dumm’te, ver-mumm”te,  ver-stumm’’ te, 
summ” te. 

brumm” ten, ete. 


' Hemd’s; cp. note 1, p. 20. 

*Cp. Luther, Mare. 4, 28. 9, 66, 67: nimpt. Deut, 26, 1: (du) nimpsts. 

‘kommt, kommst with ‘straight’ accent. Luther has kompt Mare. 4, 27. 
kompst Deut. 26, 1. 

*kimmt, kimmst. Cp. the preceding note. 
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bums !_—brumm’’s, etc. 
brumm’’st, etc. 
dumm’’ste (supve), krumm’”’ste (supve). 


aii +m. 


kriimm”t; kriimm” te; kriimm” ten; kriimm’”t’s, etc. ; diimm”- 
ste (supve.). 


IV. Kurzer Vokal + n. 
a+ n. 


Elephant, fand, be-kannt, er-kannt,’ Land, ge-nannt, Rand, 
ge-rannt, Sand, ge-sandt,? Tand.—bann”t, be-mann”t, sann”t, 


spann’'t. 

brannte,* Brannt(wein),* kannte, Kante, nannte, rannte, 
sandte, Tante, wandte.—ver-bann”te, be-mann” te, spann’ te. 

brannten, kannten, Kanten, nannten, rannten, sandten, Tan- 
ten, wandten.—ver-bann’t’en, be-mann’ten, spann” ten. 

Franz (n. pr.), Glanz, Kranz, Land’s,5 Schwanz.—bann’ t's, 
be-mann’t’s, spann’’t’s. 

Hans (n. pr.).—kann’’s, be-mann’’s, sann’’s, spann”’s, 

kannst, Wanst.—bann’’st, be-mann’’st, sann”’st, spann’’st. 


e+ n. 


Kent (n. pr.), Trent (n. pr.).—brenn”t,* flenn’t, kenn’”t, 
nenn’t, renn’’t, trenn’’t. 

Ente, Rente.-—kenn’’te (conjve), nenn”’te (conjve), trenn”te. 

Enten, Renten.—kenn”ten (conjve), nenn”ten (conjve), 
trenn’’ ten. 

Lenz, Renz (n. pr.).—brenn’'t’s, flenn’t’s, kenn’t’s, nenn’’'t’s, 


renn’’t’s, trenn’’t’s. 


' Luther has er-kand (perf. part.) Ex. 3, 7. kanst(w) Mare. 9, 40. 

*Cp. ge-sand (perf. part.) Luther, Ex. 3, 12, 14, 15. 4, 28. sand (= sandte) 
Ex. 2, 5. auszge-sandt Mare. 6, 36. 

‘Cp. Luther, Ex. 3, 2: brandte. Cp. kannte, nannte, rannie, etc. 

* Branntwein has ‘straight’ accent in spite of double n. 

5 /ands in Luther’s Bible, Lev. 18, 17. 

® Luther, Ex. 3, 3: ver-brennet. Marc. 2, 14: er-kennet. .Gen. 1, 9: nennet. 


Gen. 21, 12: ge-nennet. 
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Ens (n. pr.)—brenn”s, kenn’’s, nenn’s, trenn’’s. 
Ge-spenst.—brenn”st, flenn’st, kenn”st, nenn”st, renn’st, 
trenn’’st. 


i+ n. 


Kind, Rind, sind, Wind.—minn”t, rinn”t, sinn”t, ge-winn’t, 
ver-zinn’t. 

Finte, Flinte, Tinte—minn’” te, ver-zinn” te. 

Finten, Flinten, Tinten.—minn” ten, ver-zinn’’ ten. 

Binz (n. pr.), Hinz, sind’s.—rinnt’s, ge-winnt’s. 

Zins, Zins(es)-Zins.—bin’s, Ge-winn’”’s, ge-winn”s, Zinn’s, 
ver-zinn’’s. 

Ge-spinst, Ge-winst.—minn’” st, sinn’ st, spinn’” st, ge-winn’’st, 
ver-zinn’’st, ver-zin’’st. 


o-+ Nn. 


Front, ge-konnt.1—be-, ge-sonn’t. 
konnte, Ponte.—sonn” te. 

Fronten, konnten, Ponten.—sonn’” ten. 
(e-spons.—sonn’’s. 

sonst.—sonn’’st. 


6+ Nn. 
(ihr) kénnt.-—génn”t, ver-gonn’t. 
konnte.—gonn’ te. 
konnten.—génn’” ten. 
(thr) kénnt’s.—génn’'l’s; génn’’st, ete. 


ur n. 


Bund, bunt, Fund, Grund, Hund, kund, Mund, Pfund, rund, 
Schund, Spund, Sund.—dial. einge-spunn”’t (— einge-spundet). 

Lunte, Lunten. 

Kunz (n. pr.).—Bun’’d’s, ete. 


'ge-konnt, konnte, konnien, etc., have ‘straight’ accent. Cp. MHG. kanst, 
kunde, kunden; Luther, Mare. 2, 40: kunden. 


* For kinnt, kimnte, ete., with ‘straight’ accent, cp. preceding note. 
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+ Nn. 
Cp. Biind(nis), Siind(flut).— ver-diinn’t; ver-diinn’ te; 
ver-diinn” ten. 
Cp. Miinz(fuss).—ver-diinn’t’s. 
Briinste, Diinste, Kiinste-—diinn’’ ste (supve). 


B. EXAMPLES FROM ENGLISH. 
1.. Diphthongs and Long Vowels. 


ev 


bite (vb. and n.), blight (vb. and n.), bright, cite, fight (vb. 
and n.), flight, fright, height, kite, knight (vb. and n.), light 
(vb. and n.), de-light (vb. and n.), might (vb. and n.), night, 
right, rite, sight (vb. and n.), site, slight (vb. and n.), tight, 
(cart-, wheel-) wright.—a-bi’de, bri’de, di’ed, dy”ed, fried, 
gui’de (vb. and n.), hi’de (vb. and n.), li”ed, de-ni’ed, ap- 
pli’ed, ri’de (vb. and n.), si’de (vb. and n.), si’ghed, sli’de 


(vb. and n.), stri’de (vb. and n.), tt’ de, *be-ti’de, tt” ed. 

(he) bites, bites (pl.), (he) blights, blights (pl.), cites, (he) 
fights, fights (pl.), flights, heights, kites, (he) knights, knights 
(pl.), (he) lights, lights (pl.), (he) de-lights, de-lights (pl.), 
nights, (he) rights, rights (pl.), (he) sights, sights (pl.), sites, 
(he) slights, slights (pl.), tights, (cart-, wheel-) wrights.—t- 
bi’ des, bri’des, (he) gui’des, gui’des (pl.), (he) hides, hides 
(pl.), (he) ri’des, rides (pl.), (he) si’des, sides (pl.), (he) 
slides, sli”des (pl.), (he) stri’des, strv’des (pl.) ti’des, *be- 
ti’ des. 

ice, dice, lice, mice, nice, price, rice, entice, thrice, twice, vice,ad- 
vice.—(he) eyes, eyes (pl.), buys, re-cogni’ze, di’es, (he) 
dy’’es, dy’es (pl.), (forti-) fi’es, (fruti-) fi’es, (he) fli’es, flies 
(pl.), fri’es, dis-gui’’se (vb. and n.), Guy’’s (n. pr.), hi’es, (he) 
lies, lv’es (pl.), sur-mv’se (vb. and n.), de-ni”’es, ap-pli’es, im- 
pli’es, pri’ze (vb. and n.), ri’se (vb. and n.), (he) si’ghs, 
si’ghs (pl.), si’ze, (he) ti’es, ti’es (pl.), ad-vi’se, re-vi'se 


wi se. 





vt (vb. 
, light 
night, 
tight, 
fried, 
d, ap- 
slide 


. (he) 
nights 
(pl.), 
sites, 
$.—4- 
wv’ des 

(he) 


*he- 


é, ad- 
(he) 
fli’es 
(he) 
, m- 
’ghs, 
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iced, (high) priced, en-ticed—re-cogni”zed, dis-gut’’sed, sur- 
mised, pri’zed, (good) si”zed, ad-vi’"sed. 

fife, knife, life, rife, strife, wife—chi’ve, dive (vb. and n.), 
dri’ve (vb. and n.), fi’ve, hi”’ve (vb. and n.), a-li’ve, de-pri’ve, 
ar-ri’ ve, shri’ ve, stri’ve, thri’ve, re-vi'’ve. 

fifes, strifes—(St.) Y”ves (n. pr.), chi”ves, (he) di”ves, di’”- 
ves (pl.) (he) dri’ves, drives (pl.), fives, (he) hi” ves, hives 
(pl.), kni’ves, li’ves (pl.), de-pri’ves, shri’ves, con-tri’’ves, 
thri’ ves, re-vi’ ves, wt’ ves. 

pipe (vb. and n.), ripe, tripe, type, wipe—bri”be (vb. and 
n.), a-scri’be, tri”’be. 

ti’the (vb. and n.), wrt”the (vb. and n.). 


au 


out, bout, a-bout, doubt (vb. and n.), gout, yrout (vb. and n.), 
lout, pout (vb. and n.), rout (vb. and n.), scout (vb. and n.), 
shout (vb. and n.), spout (vb. and n.), trout, de-vout.—bow” ed, 
cowed, crow’d, en-dow”ed, lou’d, a-low’d, al-low”ed, plou’- 
ghed, prou”’d, row”’ed (= made a row), vow” ed, a-vow’’ ed. 

(ins and) outs, bouts, (he) doubts, doubts (pl.), (he) grouts, 
grouts (pl.), (he) pouts, pouts (pl.), (he) routs, routs (pl.), 
(he) scouts, scouts (pl.), (he) shouts, shouts (pl.), (he) spouts, 
spouts (pl.).—crow’ds (vb. and n.). 

grouse, house (n.), louse, mouse.—bou’se* (vb. and n.), 
(he) bow”’s, bow”’s (pl.), (he) cow”’s, cow”s (pl.), drow’’se, 
house (vb.), al-low”’s, (he) ploughs, ploughs (pl.), prow’s, 
rouse, (he) row’s (= makes a row), row’’s (pl.), spouse (vb. 
and n.), e-spou”’se, a-vow’’s, vow”’s. 

oust.—drow”’sed, hou’’sed, a-rou”’ sed, spou” sed, e-spou’’sed. 


ot. 


dott, a-droit, *hoit, quoit.—buoy”ed, Lloy’d (n. pr.), an-noy”- 
ed, em-ploy”ed, void, a-voi’'d. 

doits, quoits.—voi’’ds, a-voi’ ds. 

choice, voice (vb. and n.).—boy’’s, (he) buoy”’s, buoy’s (pl.), 


1 ° - 
bouse is pronounced biiz or bauz. 


- 


0 
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*choi’se, not’se (vb. and n.), an-noy”s, poi’se (vb. and n), 
(he) toy’s, toy’’s (pl). 

(he) voices, voices (pl.).—*choi’ses, (he) nov’ses, nov’ ses 
(pl.), (he) pot’ses, pot”’ses (pl.). 

foist, hoist (vb. and n.), moist.—nov’sed, pot’ sed. 


a 


bought, brought, caught, fought, fraught, naught, nought, 
sought, taught, wrought.—over-aw”ed, broa’d, fraud, gnaw” ed, 
haw” ed, laud, Mau’d (n. pr.), saw” ed, thaw’ed, taw’’ed. 

naughts.—(Norfolk) Broa’ds (n. pr.), frau”’ds, de-frau’ds, 
lau’’ds. 

sauce.—over-aw es, cause (vb. and n.), (jack-) daw’’s, gnaw”, 
haw’’s, jaw’’s, law”’s, pause (vb. and n.), (he) paw’’s, paw"s 
(pL), (he) saw”s, saw”s (pl.), thaw’’s, (he) taw’’s, taw’’s (pl.). 

caused, pau’’sed. 


é 


ate,’ eight, bait (vb. and n.), a-bate, de-bate (vb. and n.), 
date (vb. and n.), fate (vb. and n.), freight (vb. and n.), gait, 
gate, hate (vb. and n.), late, mate (vb. and n.), rate (vb. and 
n.), state (vb. and n.), straight (*strait, *streight), anno-tate, 
wait (vb. and n.), weight (vb. and n.).—ar’d (vb. and n.), 
bay”ed, o-bey”’ed, bla”de, brai’d (vb. and n.), fa’de, a-frai’d, 
af-fray”ed, *ha’de, hay’ed, ja’de (vb. and n.), la’de, lai’d, 
al-lay”ed, de-lay”ed, made, mai’d, para’’de, rai’d (vb. and n), 
said, shade (vb. and n.), stat’d, stay”ed, tourney”’ed, wa'de 
(vb. and n.), wet’ ghed. 

eights, (he) baits, baits (pl.), a-bates, (he) de-bates, de- 
bates (pl.), (he) dates, dates (pl.), *fates, (he) freights, freights 
(pl.), gatts, gates, hates, (he) mates, mates (pl.), (he) rates, 
rates (pl.), (he) states, states (pl.), straits (*straights, 
*streights), anno-tates, waits, weights.—(he) ai’ds, ai’ds (pl.), 

la”’des, (he) brat’ds, brai’ds (pl.), fades, (he) ja’des, ja’ des 
(pl.), la”’des, mai’ds, pa-ra”des, (he) rai’ds, rai’ds (pl.), (he) 
shades, sha” des (pl.), wa’ des. 


1 ate is pronounced ét or ét, 





nought, 
naw’ ed, 
ed. 

Frau’ ds, 


gnaw”’s, 
: paw”s 
s (pl). 


1d n.), 
), gait, 
'b. and 
}0-tate, 
d n.), 
frai”’d, 
lai’ d, 
id n). 
wa’ de 


3, de- 
eights 
rates, 
ights, 
(pl.), 
a” des 


(he) 
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ace, base (vb. and n.), brace (vb. and n.), case (vb. and n.), 
chase (vb. and n.), face (vb. and n.), ef-face, grace (vb. and n.), 
lace (vb. and n.), mace, pace (vb. and n.), race (vb. and n.).— 
da”ze, gaze (vb. and n.), gla”ze (vb. and n.), gra”se, haze 
(vb. and n.), (he) de-lay”s, de-lay”s (pl.), ma’ze, a-ma’’re, 
phrase (vb. and n.), prai”se (vb. and n.), rat”se, e-ra’se, ray’’s, 
ra”ze, (he) stay”s, stay”s (pl.), be-tray”s, tray’’s. 

based, braced, cased, chased, faced, ef-faced, graced, haste, 
laced, paced, paste, waist, waste (vb. and n.), raced.—da” zed, 
ga” zed, gla” zed, grazed, hazed, a-ma”zed, phra’sed, praised, 
ap-prai’sed, rat”’sed, e-ra’’sed, ra’ zed. 

safe, waif —bra’ve (vb. and adj.), ca’”’ve, crave, grave (vb., 
n. and adj.), en-gra’”’ve, na’”’ve, pa’ve (vb. and n.), ra”ve, sa’’ve, 
sha”’ve, sta”’ve (vb. and n.), waive, wave (vb. and n.). 

bra”’ves, cra”’ves, (he) gra’’ves, gra” ves (pl.), en-gra’’ves, be- 
ha” ves, na” ves, (he) pa’ ves, pa’’ves (pl.), ra’ ves, sa”’ves, sha’’ves, 
(he) sta” ves, sta”’ves (pl.), wai’ves, (he) wa”’ves, waves (pl.)-. 

ape, cape, crape (Fr. crépe; vb. and n.), drape, gape (vb. 
and n.), grape, rape (vb. and n.), scrape (vb. and n.), shape 
(vb. and n.), tape (vb. and n.).—ba”be, McCa’’be (n. pr.). 


t 


eat, beat (vb. and n.), cleat, feat, feet, fleet (vb. and n.), 
gleet (vb. and n.), greet, heat (vb. and n.), meat, meet (vb. 
and n.), mete, neat, peat, com-pete, seat (vb. and n.), sheet (vb. 
and n.), sweet, treat (vb. and n.).—bea’d (vb. and n.), blee’d, 
cede, ex-cee’d, glee”’d, greed, a-gree’d, pre-ce”’de, pro-ce’'de, 
suc-cee”'d, deed, fee’d (to fee), fee’d, free’d, hee’d, (vb. and 
n.), mee’d (vb. and n.), nee”’d (vb. and n.), read, ree’’d, sece’’- 
de, seed, stampe”de (vb. and n.), twee’d, weed. 

eats, (he) beats, beats (pl.), feats, greets, (he) heats, (he) 
meets, meets (pl.), metes, peats, com-petes, (he) seats, seats 
(pl.) (he) sheets, sheets (pl.), sweets, (he) treats, treats (pl.). 
—(he) bea’ds, beads (pl.), blee’ds, ce”’des, ex-cee”’ds, pre- 
ce’des, pro-ce’des, pro-cee’ds, suc-cee”’ds, dee’ds, hee”ds, 
mee’'ds, (he) nee”ds, needs (pl.), rea”’ds, ree”’ds, sece”des, 
seeds, (he) stampe”des, stampe”des (pl.), twee’ds, (he) 
weeds, wee”ds (pl.). 
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cease, crease (vb. and n.), increase (vb. and n.), fleece (yb, 
and n.), geese, grease (vb. and n.), lease (vb. and n.), niece, 
peace, pease, piece (vb. and n.), a-piece.—ea’’se (vb. and n.), 
bee’’s, bree”’ze (vb. and n.), (he) fee’’s, fee’’s (pl.), flea’’s, flee’’s, 
free’ ze, frie’ze (vb. and n.), pea’’s, ap-pea’’se, sea’’s, (he) see”s, 
see’’s (pl.), sei”’ze, squee”’ze, tea’”’s, tea’’ze, tree’’s. 

east, beast, ceased, creased, in-creased, feast, fleeced, greased, 
leased, least, pieced, priest, yeast.—ea” sed, bree” zed, frie’zed, 
ap-pea’’sed, set” zed, squeezed, tea’’zed. 

beef, chief, grief, (hand)kerchief, leaf, lief, be-lief, re-lief, 
reef (vb. and n.), sheaf, thief.—e’ve, a-chie’ve, be-lie”’ ve, de- 
cet’'ve, cleave, grie’ve, hea’’ve, kee’’ve (vb. and n.), lea’’ve ‘vb, 
and n.), re-lie”’ve, re-prie’'ve (vb. and n.), shea”’ve (vb. and n.), 
sieve (vb. and n.). 

chiefs, fiefs, griefs, (hand)kerchiefs, beliefs, (he) reefs, reefs 
(pl.).—H#a’’ves (n. pr.), bee”’ves (pl. of beef-cattle), a-chie” ves, 
(he) kee”’ves, kee’’ves (pl.), (he) leaves, leaves (pl.), re- 
prie’ves, Ree’’ves (n. pr.), (he) shea’’ves, shea’ ves (pl.), (he) 
sieves, ste’’'ves (pl.), thieves. 

heath, sheath, teeth, wreath.—brea’ the, see’’the, shea’ the, tee”- 
the, wrea’th(e). 


0 


oat, boat (vb. and n.), coat, dote, float, gloat, goat, groat, 
lote, moat (vb. and n.), note (vb. and n.), quote, rote, vote (vb. 
and n.).—0o”de, ow”ed, bode, a-bo”’de, code, crow” ed, flow” ed, 
goa’d (vb. and n.), loa”’d (vb. and n.), low”ed, mo” de, mow’ ed, 
anti-po’de, roa’d, row’ed, sow”ed, stow” ed, be-stow”ed, toa’d, 
tow” ed, wooed, e-xo’'de. 

oats, (he) boats, boats (pl.), (he) coats, coats (pl.), dotes, 
groats, lotes, (he) moats, moats (pl.), (he) notes, notes (pl.), 
quotes, (he) votes, votes (pl.)—o”’des, bodes, a-bo’des, (he) 
loa’’ds, loa”’ds (pl.), roa’ds, toa’’ds. 

close (adj.).—ow”es, bow”s, el-bow”’s, (he) cho”se, chose 
(n.), clo”’se (vb. and n.), crow”s (vb.), crow”s (pl.), do”se 
(vb. and n.), do”ze (vb. and n.), foes, fro”’ze, hose, no’’se, 
po’’se (vb. and n.), (he) ro”’se, ro”se (n.), a-ro’”’se, (he) row’s 
row’s (pl.), sew”’s (*sow”’s), (he) shows, show”s (pl.), be- 
stow’’s, toe’’s, throe’’s. 
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boast, coast (vb. and n.), ghost, host, most, post, roast, toast. 
—ow” est, clo”’sed, do” sed, do” zed, po” sed, dis-po”’sed, ex-po’’sed, 
sup-po’ sed. 

loaf (vb. and n.).—co”ve (vb. and n.), clo”ve, gro”ve, rove 
(vb. and n.), Shro”ve (Tuesday), sto”ve (vb. and n.), sto” ve 
(to stave), stro”'ve, wo''ve. 

(he) loafs.—co”ves, co”ves (pl.), clo”ves, gro”ves, (he) 
ro” ves, roves (pl.), (he) sto” ves, sto” ves (pl.). 

cope (vb. and n.), hope (vb. and n.), e-lope, mope, pope, rope, 
(vb. and n.), soap (vb. and n.), trope—mi-cro”be, glo”be, 
pro” be, ro’’be. 

both, loath, quoth (he).—loa’’ the. 


U 


boot (vb. and n.), brute, flute (vb. and n.), fruit, hoot (vb. 
and n.), loot (vb. and n.), moot (vb. and n.), root* (vb. and 
n.), soot,’ shoot, toot (vb. and n.).—brew”ed, brood (vb. and 
n), coo”ed, cru”’de, ac-cru”ed (part. and adj.), foo’d, glu’ed, 
moo”’ed, moo”’d, ru’de, ru”ed, shoe’’d,? shrew’ d, in-tru’de, pro- 
tru”de, woo” ed. 

(he) boots, boots (pl.), boots (n. sing.), brutes, (he) flutes, 
flutes (pl.), fruits, (he) hoots, hoots (pl.), (he) loots, loots 
(pl.), shoots, (he) toots, toots (pl.).—(he) broo’ds, broo’ds 
(pl.), moo”ds, in-tru’des, pro-tru’ des. 

goose, juice (vb. and n.).—oo”ze (*ou’ze, *ou’se), bruise 
(vb. and n.), ca-boo”’se, choo’’se, coo’”’s, crew’’s, crui’se (vb. and 
n.), jew”s, lo”’se, loo’se (vb. and adj.), noo”’se (*noo'ze; vb. 
and n.), rue”s, shoe’’s, shrew’’s. 

juiced. — oozed, brui’sed, caboo’sed, crui’sed, loo’’sed, 
noo’ sed, 

hoof, be-hoof, loof (vb. and n.), a-loof, proof, roof (vb. and 
n.), woof.—hoo’’ve, be-hoo”ve, mo”ve (vb. and n.), pro’’ve. 

hoofs, (he) loofs, proofs, (he) roofs, roofs (pl.), woofs.— 
be-hoo”ves, (he) mo”’ves, mo” ves (pl.), pro’’ves. 

booth, un-couth, (for)sooth, tooth.—soo” the. 


‘oo in root, soot is pronounced @; the pronunciation with short wu is 
dialectical. 


*shoe’’'d, pret. part. of to shoe; pret. part: shod occurs more often. 





Hechtenberg Collitz, 


i= ji 

Bute (n. pr.), cute, re-fute, lute’ (vb. and n.), mute, suit 
(vb. and n.).—im-bu’ed, feu”d, hew”ed, nu”de, stew” ed, sued, 
view’ ed. 

re-futes, (he) lutes, lutes (pl.), mutes, (tt) sutts, suits (pl.). 
—feu'’ds, nu’ des. 

a-buse (n.), deuce, con-duce, in-duce, intro-duce, pro-duce, 
re-duce, se-duce.—ew’’es, a-bu’se (vb.), bouw”se (vb. and n.), 
cu”es, ac-cu”se, ex-cu’se (vb. and n.), fu’se (vb. and n.), 
hew”s, Mew’’s, mu’’se (vb. and n.), new”s, re-new”s, pew’’s, ob- 
tu”se, (he) re-view”s, re-view”s (pl.), (he) stew”s, stew’’s (pl.), 
(he) view”s, view”s (pl.), yew”’s. 

con-duced, in-duced, intro-duced, pro-duced, re-duced.—a- 
bu’’sed, bou’’sed, ac-cu’’sed, ex-cu’’sed, fused, mu’’sed. 

dupe.—cu” be (vb. and n.), tu’’be. 


2. Short Vowel + Liq. or Nas. 


Vowel + 1. 


belt, dealt, (he) felt, felt (n.), knelt, melt, pelt, smelt (vb. and 
n.), spelt (vb. and n.).—ez-cell”ed, fell”’ed, hel”’d, quell”ed, 
shell” ed, smell” ed, spell” ed, wel’d (vb. and n.), well” ed, yell” ed. 

else.—ex-cell”s, fells, quell’’s, sell”s, (he) shell’s, shell’s 
(pl.), tells, (it) wells, well”s, (he) yell”s, yells (pl.). 

belts, Celts, felts, melts, smelts, spelts—(he) wel’ds, wel’'ds 
(pl.). 

elf, self, shelf —shel”ve (vb. and n.), twelve. 

el’’ves, sel” ves, shel” ves, (by) twel” ves. 

built, gilt, guilt, hilt, kilt,> quilt (vb. and n.), spilt, tilt (vb. 
and n.).—bill”ed, buil”’d (vb. and n.), chill” ed, fill”ed, gil’d, 
guild, kill’ed,* quiil”ed;’ spilled, till’ ed. 

hilts, kilts, quilts, tilts—(he) build’s, buil’ds (pl.), gil’ds, 
guild”’s. 


' The u in lute is pronounced ji or a. 
? Noteworthy are doublets like hilt: kill’ ed ; quilt: quill’ ed; spilt: spill’ ed; 
tilt: till’ ed, where both ‘straight’ and ‘round’ accent are represented. 
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golf, Rolf (< Rudolf).—sol”ve, e-vol’”’ve, de-vol’”’ve, dis- 
sol’ ve, in-vol”’ve. 
Op. julf, gulfs, wolf, wol’’ ves, ete. 


Vowel + m. 


un-kempt, con-tempt, e-cempt.—cramm”ed, dammed, 
damn”ed, hemm” ed, jammed, ramm” ed, con-temn’ ed. 

cramp (vb. and n), damp (vb. and adj.), hemp, lamp.— 
lam”b. 

(he) cramps, cramps (pl.), damps, lamps.—cram’s, (he) 
jam”’s, jam”s (pl.).—lam”bs. 

imps, (he) crimps, crimps (pl.), limps, (he) shrimps, shrimps 
(pl.).—lim”bs. 

pomp, romp.—bom’”b (vb. and n.), suc-com”b. 

pomps, (he) romps, romps (pl.).—(he) bom”bs, bom”bs 
(pl.), swe-com’’bs. 

bump, crump, hump, jump, lump (vb. and n.), mump, 
plump (vb. and adj.), pump (vb. and n.).—crum”b (vb. and 
n.), dum”b (vb. and adj.), be-num”’b, plum”b (vb. and n.). 

(he) bumps, bumps (pl.), crumps, humps, (he) lumps (it), 
lumps (pl.), (he) plumps, plumps (pl.), (he) pumps, pumps 
(pl.).—dum”bs, (he) crumbs, crum”bs (pl.), (he) gum’s, 
gum’’s (pl.), be-num’’ bs, (he) plum’’ bs, plum’’s (pl. ). 


Vowel +- n. 


bent, lent, pent (up), rent, sent tent, in-vent, went.—en’'d 
(vb. and n.), ben”’d, (vb. and n.), han”’d (vb. and n.), lend, 
men’'d, ren”’d, sen’’d, ap-pen’’d, spen’’d, stran”d, ten’’d, at-ten’d, 
wend. 

in-cense (vb.), dense, con-dense, fence (vb. and n.), hence, 
ex-pence, sense, whence.—clean’’se, den’s, hen’’s, len’’s, pen’’s, 
wren’’s. 

in-censed, con-densed, fenced.—clean’sed. 

(by) dint (of), hint, (vb. and n.), lint, mint, tint (vb.and n.), 
wind.—dinn” ed, grinn”ed, pinn” ed, sinn”ed, tinn’ ed. 

mince, prince, quince, rinse, since, con-vince, wince.—inn’”s, 
(he) bin”s, bin”’s (pl.), chin”s, (he) din”s, din”s (pl.), fin”s, 
Finn’’s, (he) pin”s, pin”s (pl.), (he) sin”s, sin’s (pl.), tin’s, 
win’’s, 
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bunt (vb. and n.), hunt (vb. and n.), punt (vb. and n.).— 
gunn”ed, punn”ed, stunn”ed, sunn”ed (himself). 

once, dunce.—bun’’s, fun” ds, (he) guns, gun”s (pl.), Hun’s, 
nun”s, (he) pun”s, pun”s (pl.), (he) run”s, run”s (pl.), (he) 
sun”’s (himself), tun’’s. 

nonce, sconce (vb. and n.).—con’”’s, (he) don”’s, don’’s (pl.). 

font, want, wont (adj. and *n.)—bon’d, conn”ed, donn”ed, 
fon” d, be-yon’’d. 

fonts, wants.—bon’ ds. 


As already mentioned above, the e which is the cause of the 
‘wound’ accent was still in existence in Luther’s time and also, 
to a certain extent, in the following centuries : 

In Iather’s bible’ we find f. i: neigeten Ex. 4, 31. preiset 
Deut. 26, 19. preiseten Marc. 2, 23. ge-feyet Marc. 6, 39. bawete 
(6aute) Ex. 1, 11. be-draweten (bedrohten) Mare. 10, 94. schawet 
(schaut) Mare. 8, 24 ; 12, 85. zu-blaweten (-bleuten) Marc. 12, 9. 
seuget Gen. 21, 7. bleset (blast) Joh. 3, 8. ge-ehret Deut. 26, 19. 
keret Gen. 18, 33. mehreten Ex. 1, 11. ver-zeret Ex. 3, 2. ete. 

I. G. Schottel has in his treatise Teutsche Sprach Kunst 
(Braunschweig, 1651) forms like: lieset, p. 197, 229. ange- 
stimmet, nennet, p. 229. ge-lehret, p. 315. hérete, p. 709. In 
his Teutsche Haubt-Sprache (Braunschweig, 1663) we find: 
ange-fihret, p. 57; 97; 118. vorge-zeiget, p. 62. zer-trennet, p. 
63. be-miihet, p. 97 ; 1183. ver-zehret, ge-héret, p. 574. er-klaret, 


p. 1185, ete. Whilst the shorter forms occur rarely in Luther, 


we find them occasionally in Schottel. He has f. i. always: 
sagt. In the Teutsche Sprach Kunst we meet with forms like: 
be-kommt, be-trift, p. 229 ; ver-nimmt, p. 709. ge-glaubt, p. 853. 
The TYeutsche Haubt-Sprache contains the words pflegt, p. 61. 
be-rithrt, p. 62. ge-nant, p. 1183, ete. Besides trennet, geraut, 
brent and trent are mentioned. 

Stieler in his Teutscher Sprachschatz (Niirnberg, 1691) men- 
tions forms like: Stabs, Bauchs, Breys, Hids for Stabes, etc. 


1 Dr. Martin Luther’s Bibeliibersetzung, kritisch bearbeitet von H. E. Bindseil 
und H. A. Niemeyer, Halle, 1850.—Marcus Evangelion Mart. Luthers, brag. 
v. A. Reifferscheid. Heilbronn, 1889. 
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In conjugation, he mostly gives the shorter by the side of the 
longer forms ; ¢. g., p. 134 seq: Imper. sag beside ssage. Impf. 
sagte besides sagete. Pret. part. gesagt besides gesaget. In 
pres. indic. and impf. conjve, the longer forms predominate, 
as: sagest.. . sagete, sagetest, etc. No shorter forms are given 
for the verb schreiben. Only the shorter form schilt is men- 
tioned as imper. from schelten. Longer forms of this verb are 
rare, as: pres. indic. sing. du schiltest oder schiltst, er schilt. 
Befehlen has longer and shorter forms. We have seufest, seufet ; 
be-treugest, but (er) be-treugt ; iszest, aszest ; but (er) iszt besides 
iszet ; (ich) beuge, -est, -et, or (ich) biege, biegest, bieget ; (ich) beu- 
gete, beugetest, (ich) biegete, etc. ; but kannte besides kennete, 
kannten, besides kenneten, sant, sante, besides sendete ; biindest, 
bliebest ; but birgst, besides birgest ; jagen has only the shorter 
forms. 

In Steinbach’s Vollstdndiges Deutsches Worterbuch (Breslau, 
1734) we find 1, p. 186: ver-braut, (er) braut (wnter) besides 
ge-bréuet, abge-brduet, ausge-brduet, etc., p. 288 : ge-dreht, ange- 
dreht, zer-dreht, zuge-dreht, besides ange-drehet, einge-drehet, ete., 
p. 924: krdht, besides krdhet, ge-krdhet, p. 930: kraut, abge- 
kraut, besides ge-krauet, p. 959 : (er) lédt, besides (du) lédest, p. 
992: léufst, léuft, p. 1007: be-lebt, er-lebt, abge-lebt, ausge-lebt, 
iiber-lebt, besides ge-lebet, p. 1009 : legst, liegt, p. 1018: be-legt, 
beyge-legt, darge-legt, einge-legt, aufer-legt, vorge-legt, besides er- 
leget, p. 1040/41 : ge-lehrt, einge-lehrt, wohlge-lehrt, ete., besides 
be-lehret, p. 1062/63: ge-lobt, ver-lobt, besides ge-lobet, ange- 
lobet, be-lobet, p. 1077: ge-list, abge-list, aufge-list, wnge-lst, 
etc., besides ge-léset, ge-loset, er-liset, 1, p. 11: Magt Madgte, p. 
49: mehrt, ver-mehrt, unvermehrt, besides ge-mehret, p. 56 : (er) 
maszt (sich an), besides ange-maszet, wnange-maszet, p. 80/81: 
ver-mummt, besides ge-mummet, p. 103: naht, wnge-ndht, zusam- 
menge-niht, besides ge-ndhet, ange-nihet, ver-nihet, etc., p. 103 : 
nichster, p. 109 : ge-nihrt, er-ndhrt, nahrt, besides ge-ndhret, p. 
111: ver-narrt, ge-narrt, besides ge-narret, p. 128: nimmt, p. 
137: wnter-nimmt, p. 166 : ge-paart, unge-paart, p. 200 : preist, 
besides ge-preiset, p. 252: reist, ver-reist, besides ge-reiset, wnge- 

6 
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reiset, abge-reiset, ausge-reiset, fortge-reiset, etc., p. 258/259; 
reut, besides reuet, ge-reuet, be-reuet, ete., p. 312: ausge-ruht, 
besides ausge-ruhet, ge-ruhet, be-ruhet, p. 319/320: be-riihrt, 
ge-rihrt, abge-riihrt, rithrt, ange-rithrt, aufge-riithrt, unge-riihrt, 


besides ge-riihret, be-rithret, wnge-rithret, p. 331 seq. : be-sagt, 


ausge-sagt, aufge-sagt, ge-sagt, sagt, abge-sagt, ange-sagt, ent- 
sagt, unange-sagt, ete., besides ge-saget, be-saget, ent-saget, ete., 
p. 338 : saltzt, einge-saltz, ver-saltzt, besides ge-saltzet, p. 342/43; 
ge-sammt, alle-samt, mit-samt, zu-samt, p. 344/45: ge-sandl, 
abge-sandt, ver-sandt, hinge-sandt, zuge-sandt, p. 494/95: ge- 
scharrt, zusammenge-scharrt, abge-scharrt, aufge-scharrt, ete., 
besides gescharret, p. 496: einge-schirrt, besides abge-schirret, 
ausge-schirret, zuge-schirret, etc. 

Whilst J. C. Gottsched, in the first edition of his Grundlegung 
einer Deutschen Sprachkunst (Leipzig, 1748), has in most cases 
preserved the e, we find it, on the whole, dropped in the strong 
conjugation and written in the weak conjugation in his sixth 
edition (Leipzig, 1776). There we have f. i., p. 339 seq, 
beginnst, beginnt ; besinnst, besinnt ; empfindst, empfindt, findst, 
findt, ete., but fragest, fragete, gefraget, klagest, klagete, geklaget, 
ete. This arbitrary omitting and writing of the e according to 
a rule laid down by the author points to the fact that at this 
period it either had been dropped or was dying out in every-day 
language, and had to be artificially preserved by grammarians 
and in literary productions. 

Hence, we may infer that from the middle of the eighteenth 
century the e was practically lost in pronunciation, and if it is 
found in classical writers (Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, etc.) later 
on, it must be contributed to the force of tradition rather than 
to the current pronunciation of that period. 

The above remarks are by no means intended to give an 
exhaustive account of the syncope of unaccented e found after 
an accented syllable. In order to do this, it would be necessary 
to take into account not only the statements of grammarians, 
but also the usage of individual authors from Luther’s time to 
the end of the eighteenth century, and, what is more difficult, 
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to determine as far as possible to what extent the written lan- 
guage is influenced, regarding the preservation of the e, by 
artificial tendencies. It may be hoped that the future author 
of a comprehensive historic German grammar will give his 
attention to the subject. This much, we think, is clear from 
our observations, that in not a few instances the unaccented ¢ 
has left its traces in the modern pronunciation. 


KLARA HECHTENBERG COLLITZ. 


Bryy Mawr, Pa. 
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DER JUNGE HERDER UND HAMANN.' 


NS ist ein charakteristischer Zug der deutschen klassischen 
Literaturepoche, dass die Errungenschaften der ilteren 
Generationen durch das Medium der Freundschaft auf die 
jiingeren fortgeleitet und auf diese Weise lebendig erhalten und 
gesteigert werden. Der Bund zwischen Schiller und dem um 
zehn Jahre iilteren Goethe bezeichnet den Héhepunkt der Ent- 
wicklung. Goethe hat zu seinen epochemachenden Jugend- 
werken den entscheidenden Antrieb durch den Umgang mit 
Herder empfangen, der ihm zwar nur fiinf Jahre an Alter 
voraus, an Lebenserfahrung und Reife aber um das Doppelte 
iiberlegen war. Herder wiederum verdankt einen nicht gerin- 
gen Teil der Anregungen, die fiir seine Richtung und Bedeu- 
tung entscheidend geworden sind, der Freundschaft mit dem 
vierzehn Jahre ilteren Hamann. 

Vom Anfang von Herders Studentenzeit (1764) bis a 
Hamanns Tode (1788), vierundzwanzig Jahre hindurch, be- 
steht diese Freundschaft zwischen den beiden an Alter so 
ungleichen Miinnern, kaum je voriibergehend durch leichte 
Missverstiindnisse oder sachliche Differenzen getriibt, niemals 


ernstlich gefiihrdet oder gar unterbrochen. Herder hat bei 


seinem eigenartigen, empfindlich-reizbaren Temperamente in 
diesem ganzen Zeitraum—von seiner Gattin abgesehen—keinen 
Menschen gehabt, dem er sich mit gleicher Riickhaltlosigkeit 


'In diesem Aufsatz méchte ich eine Sammlung von Lesefriichten bieten, um 
dadurch die Abhiingigkeit des jungen Herder von Hamann in ein schiirferes 
Licht zu riicken, als das bei Haym und andern soweit geschehen ist. Ich be- 
schriinke mich hier zuniichst auf die kleineren Abhandlungen, mit denen 
Herder seine schriftstellerische Titigkeit eréffnet, und auf das erste gréssere 
Werk, das seinen literarischen Ruhm begriindet hat, die ‘‘ Fragmente.”’ 
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erschlossen, mit gleicher Liebe hingegeben hiitte, wie diesem 
“einzigen und iltesten” seiner Freunde. Wie schnell und 
innig Herder sich an ihn angeschlossen, das zeigt unter An- 
derm ein Abschiedsbillet, das er an Hamann richtete, als dieser 
im Juni 1764 eine lingere Reise antrat. Der Brief enthiilt 
Zeilen zirtlicher Anhinglichkeit und schliesst mit den Worten : 
“Der Himmel fiihre Sie, den besten, den ich kannte, gliick- 
lich.” ' .Der junge Herder fand in Hamann seinen Mentor, 
dem bei zirtlicher Liebe er dennoch sich unterzuordnen ge- 
notigt war. Zu keinem Genius hat er mit grésserer Bewunde- 
rung aufgeschaut, als zu dem “Magus des Nordens.” Das 
rastlose Bediirfnis des Kritisierens, Tadelns und Bessermachens, 
dem er bisweilen in verletzender Schirfe fréhnte,? ging hier in 
dem Gefiihl tiefwurzelnder Verehrung beinahe vollig unter. 
Herder konnte dasselbe und mehr von Hamann bekennen, was 
Lessing von Diderot sagte: dass er ihm einen grossen Teil 
seiner Bildung schulde (Lachmann-Muncker, Lessings sdimt- 
liche Schriften. Bd. 8, 288). Denn neben Kant und Winckel- 
mann war Hamann der bedeutendste Lehrer seiner Jugend. 
Beide waren verwandte Naturen. Als Sdhne des gestaltlosen 
Nordens waren beide mit der Gabe der inneren Anschauung 
verschwenderisch ausgestattet ; beide in kleinen Verhiiltnissen 
aufgewachsen, von der geistigen Abhingigkeit und Pedanterie 
ihrer Ungebung beengt, dennoch von ungebeugtem Selbstgefiihl 
und voll Sehnsucht nach Wirkungen auf die Menschheit ; beide 


niemals fertige, unklare, unharmonische Charaktere ; spéttisch 
witzig und gutmiitig humoristisch ; rastlos und griiblerisch 
eindringend, unvermégend, eine reiche Phantasie in plastischer 
Gestaltung zur Ruhe zu bringen. Bei beiden jene Folgerichtig- 
keit der Entwicklung, deren Keime schon in der Erstlings- 
schrift beinahe vollzihlig enthalten sind; beide sind Autodi- 
dakten, “‘ Wiithler in den Schiitzen sowohl wie im Schutt der 


‘Vgl. Otto Hoffmann, Herders Briefe an Joh. Georg Hamann. Berlin, 
1889. §, 2. 

*Vgl. hierzu den sehr bezeichnenden Brief Mendelssohns an Herder vom 
September 1781. (Aus Herders Nachlass 1, 226). 
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Literatur, kreuz- und querziehende Philologen, unersiittliche 
Biicherverschlinger.” ' Beide gehen in ihren Schriften von der 
Sprache aus mit liebevollem Verstindnis fiir das Dialektische 
und Provinzielle als das Eigentiimliche, Individuelle und 
Urspriingliche in der Sprache eines Schriftstellers oder Volkes, 
die “lebenstrémenden Quellen der Natur;” bei beiden der 
Trieb zu historischer Auffassung, die geniale Intuition bei 
umfangreicher Belesenheit, die Verachtung von ‘System und 


Regelkram,” eine wunderbare Gabe des Aneignens, Nachlebens 


und Charakterisierens und die stets festgehaltene Beziehung 
zwischen Kunst und Leben; bei beiden der Glaube an die 
“niederen Seelenkrifte,”’ die alsbald als die héhern, als die 
eigentlich lebenzeugenden erkannt werden sollten. ‘ Hamanns 


Schriften durchweht das Morgengefiihl eines siegreich auf- 
steigenden Tages; stiirmischer noch, erwartungsvoller und 
atemloser lebt das gleiche Gefiihl in seinem entdeckungsfrohen 
Schiiler. Beide verschmihen es darum, mit Winckelmann in 
der Anschauung antiker Kunstoffenbarungen beseligt auszu- 
ruhen; sie driingen ungeduldig vorwirts; nicht Kopisten, 
sondern Originale heisst ihre Losung, und was sie erwecken 
wollen, das sind—deutsche Klassiker.”’ ? 

In der ersten selbstiindigen Abhandlung, die Herder ver- 
dffentlichte: “Uber den Fleiss in mehreren gelehrten Spra- 
chen” (SWS. 1, 1 ff., vgl. 30, 7 ff.),° erklirt er mit Anlehnung 
an Winckelmanns “ Erliiuterungen der Gedanken von der 
Nachahmung der griechischen Werke in der Malerei und Bild- 
hauerkunst” (WW. 1, 129 ff.),* die Verschiedenheiten der 
Sprachen aus dem Einfluss des Klimas. ‘Es schufen sich 


? Rudolf Haym, Herder 1, 8, 61. 

? Arnold E. Berger, Der junge Herder und Winckelmann. Halle a. 8. 1903. 
8. 16. 

* Mit dieser Abkiirzung ist Suphans Herderausgabe bezeichnet, nach der 
alle Citate gegeben sind. 

‘Ich citiere nach der Gesamtausgabe der Winckelmannschen Werke, die 
von ©. L. Ferdow begonnen, von Heinrich Meyer und Johann Schulze fort- 
gesetzt, in 8 Biinden (Dresden, 1808-20) erschienen ist. Ich bezeichne diese 
Ausgabe mit WW. 
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tausend Sprachen nach dem Klima und den Sitten von tausend 
Nationen. Wenn hier der Morgenlinder unter einem heissen 
Scheitelpunkt gliihet: so strémt auch sein brausender Mund 
eine hitzige und affektvolle Sprache fort. Dort bliht der 
Grieche in dem wolliistigsten und mildesten Himmelsstrich 
auf (vgl. WW. 1, 134 und 140): sein Leib ist, nach Pindars 
Ausdruck, mit der Gratie iibergossen: seine Adern fliessen von 
sanftem Feuer, seine Glieder sind ganz Nerve, seine Sprach- 
werkzeuge fein, und unter ihnen entstand also jene feine 
attische Sprache, die Gratie unter ihren Schwestern.' (Zu der 
Pindarstelle vgl. WW. 5, 247). Die Rémer, die Séhne des 
Mars, sprachen stiirker und holten erst aus Griechenland 
Blumen, ihre Mundart zu verschénern. Noch minolicher redet 
der kriegerische Deutsche; der muntere Gallier erfindet eine 
hiipfende und weichere Sprache ; der Spanier giebt seiner ein 
gravititisches Ansehen, sollte es auch bloss durch Schiille 
sein” (SWS. 1, 1f.). Nun nimmt aber der Schiiler Hamanns 
das Wort und erkliirt fremde Sprachen fiir, unentberlich. 
“Wie wenig Fortschritte wiirden wir gethan haben, wenn jede 
Nation in die enge Sphire ihrer Sprache eingeschlossen, fiir die 
Gelehrsamkeit allein arbeitete? Ein Newton unseres Landes 
wiirde sich mit einer Entdeckung martern, die dem englischen 
Newton lange ein entsiegeltes Geheimnis war.... Welch ein 
Schatz von Entdeckungen ist jede Sprache der Gelehrsamkeit ! 
Geheimnisse, die die mitterniichtliche Lampe der Alten erfand, 
siehet jetzt die Sonne des Mittags. Schiitze, die der Schweiss 
einer fremden Nation aus den Adern der Tiefe grub, teilt ihre 
Sprache unter andre Volker als Beuten aus” (SWS. 1, 3f., 
vgl. Hamann: R. 2,152).? Wir sollen unsern Geist bereichern 
und beweglich erhalten an dem Studium fremder Sprachen, 
aber der Leitfaden durch ihr Labyrinth sei unsere Mutter- 


''Vgl. dazu aus Herders erster Kénigsberger Schulrede: ‘‘ Est totum corpus 
hervus, est tota anima ignis ac flamma’’ etc. (SWS. 30,4). Herder bringt 
das in den Fragmenten wieder (1, 138 und 144). 

*Hamanns Schriften, hrsg. von Fr. Roth (Berlin, 1821-25). Nach dieser 
Ausgabe ist auch weiterhin citiert. 
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sprache (1, 5). ‘ Wenn wir unsere Muttersprache auf der 
Zunge behalten, so werden wir desto tiefer in den Unterschied 
jeder Sprache eindringen”’ (1, 6). Dasselbe hatte auch Hamann 
betont : “So sollte die Erlernung der fremden Sprachen als ein 
Hiilfsmittel, die Muttersprache besser zu verstehen, an Ge- 
danken fruchtbar zu werden, selbige zu zergliedern, die Zeichen 
derselben gegeneinander zu halten, den Unterschied derselben 
zu bemerken, kurz, was ein blosses Gediichtniswerk zu sein 


scheint, als eine Vorbereitung und Ubung aller Seelenkriifte 


und héherer, wichtigerer, schwererer, ja geistlicher Dinge ge- 
braucht werden ” (R. 1, 159). Nach Herder ist “der Gelehrte 
in fremden Sprachen, der in seiner eignen ein Barbar bleibt, 
nichts als ein liicherlicher Allwisser”’ (1, 7). Mit Hiilfe unserer 
Muttersprache werden wir in andern Sprachen “ hier Liicken, 
dort Uberfluss, hier Reichthum, dort eine Wiiste erblicken, und 
die Armut der einen mit den Schiitzen der andern bereichern 
kénnen. Denn in welchem genauen Bande steht Sprache und 
Denkart?” (1, 6). Damit vergleiche man Hamanns Aus- 
fiihrungen: “Die Lineamente der Sprache werden mit der 
Richtung ihrer Denkungsart correspondieren ; und jedes Volk 
offenbart selbige durch die Natur, Form, Gesetze und Sitten 
ihrer Rede ebensogut als durch ihre jiusserliche Bildung und 
durch ein Schauspiel 6ffentlicher Handlungen.... Aus der 
Richtung der Denkungsart entsteht der vergleichungsweise 
Reichthum in einigen und die damit parallel laufende Armut 
in andern Fallen eben derselben Sprache” (R. 2, 123; vgl. 
noch 2, 16). Hamann und Herder sind also eins in der An- 
sicht, dass Denkart und Sprache in ihren Wechselbeziehungen 
den Charakter eines Volkes im Gegensatz zu andern kenn- 
zeichnen.' Die in dieser Abhandlung fliichtig hingeworfenen 
Gedanken iiber die Sprache hat Herder dann in der ersten 
Sammlung der Fragmente weiter entwickelt. 


' Bei Winckelmann erscheint allerdings die Beschaffenheit der Sprache und 
ihrer Werkzeuge durch den “‘ Einfluss des Himmels”’ bedingt und die mensch- 
liche Gestalt wie die besondere Denkart durch die Natur des jeweiligen Landes, 
wihrend ‘‘ die tiefere psychologische Verkniipfung von Sprache und Denkart 
bei ihm noch nicht vollzogen ist’’ (vgl. Berger a. a. O,, S. 13). 
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Nicht nur inhaltlich erinnert der Aufsatz an Hamannsche 
Gedankengiinge, auch Ausdruck und Satzbau zeigen Hamanns 
Weise. Entlehnungen im einzelnen sind z. B.: “So weinte 
Alexander am Grabe Achills nach dem Ruhm des Uber- 
winders, an Alexanders Bild schuf sich Cisar zum Helden und 
Peter an der Siiule des Richelieu zum Schépfer von Russland ” 
(SWS. 1, 5; itihnlich 1, 25: “ War Peter der Grosse nicht ein 
wahrer Patriot, da er der Schépfer eines neuen Vaterlandes 
wurde? .... was war’s, dass seine Hiinde um die Siiule des 
Richelieu schlug?”), womit zu vergleichen ist bei Hamann: 
“ Wenn Ciisar Thriinen vergiesst bei der Siiule des macedoni- 
schen Jiinglings, und dieser bei dem Grabe Achills mit Eifer- 
sucht an einen Herold des Ruhms denkt... .” (R.2,17; vgl. 
auch 4, 270). Das Bild von Alexander und Ciisar auch SWS. 
2,266. Der Ausdruck: “ die Wirterinnen sind unsre ersten 
Lehrer’? (SWS. 1, 6) erinnert an Hamann 4, 30, wo von 
dem “ Einfluss der Wirter und Vormiinder” die Rede ist. 

Die fragmentarische “Abhandlung iiber die Ode” (SWS. 32, 
61 ff.) kniipft an die nimlichen Ausfiihrungen Winckelmanns 
an (vgl. Berger a. a. O.,8. 17). Herder nennt die Ode einen 
“Proteus unter den Nationen,” wie Kant den Geschmack in 
seiner Wandelbarkeit einen “ Proteus” genannt hatte.' Dies 
Schlagwort Herders kehrt auch bei Hamann Ofters wieder 
(vgl. R. 1, 415; 2,98; 3, 278). Wenn Herder behauptet, 
“das erstgeborne Kind der Empfindung, der Ursprung der 
Dichtkunst und der Keim ihres Lebens ist die Ode” (SWS. 
32, 62), so stimmt das iiberein mit den ihm von Hamann ein- 


gepriigten Grundanschauungen von dem Wesen aller Poesie. 
“Poesie ist die Muttersprache des menschlichen Geschlechts, 
und die Muttersprache ist das Lied” (R. 2, 258). Der Ha- 
mannsche Standpunkt tritt noch entschiedener hervor in den 
Worten : “Unsere Gegenstiinde soll die Ode bearbeiten. Lasst 
uns unsere Menschen nach unserm Gesicht malen, ohne poeti- 
sche Farben aus einem fremden Himmelsstrich zu holen” 


‘Kants Werke, hrsg. von Hartenstein, 8 Bde. (Leipzig, 1867-68), 2, 279. 
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(SWS. 32, 69). Dadurch allein kénnten es die Deutschen zu 
“ Originalstiicken von Oden” bringen. _Hamann wundert sich, 
dass wir Kopisten werden sollen, da wir doch Originale sein 
kénnen, “ Biirger eines freien Staates,” denen kein “ dsthetischer 
Moses diirftige Satzungen vorschreiben darf” (R. 2, 196 f.). 
Von Winckelmann hat Herder gelernt, Stilepochen abzu- 
grenzen (vgl. Berger a. a. O.,8. 18 f.). “Die erste Ode, das 
nichste Kind der Natur,” war unmittelbar ausbrechender sub- 
jektiver Affekt ; spiiter wurde sie mehr objektiv, das vermin- 
derte Gefiihl wurde durch die Phantasie ersetzt; “doch noch 
stets sang sie einen individuellen Fall.” Es folgte die riihrende 
Ode “ voll Bewunderung, die immer kilter, betrachtender, all- 
gemeiner wurde, bis sie den Schein der Empfindung verlor und 
eine moralische Predigt iiber einen allgemeinen Satz wurde” 
(SWS. 32, 72f.). Ebenso Hamann, R. 2, 280. In einem 
Brief hatte Hamann an Herder geschrieben: “ Den Ursprung 
der Dichtkunst in der Ode zu suchen, geht insofern an, als 
man unter ersterer eine diAocopia povoixn versteht” (R. 3, 
333). Herder greift den Ausdruck auf und bezeichnet dem- 
nichst die Ode als Lied, “dessen Instrument die Pfeife oder 
Trompete ist.” 

Auch in dem “ Versuch einer Geschichte der lyrischen Dicht- 
kunst”’ (SWS. 32, 85 ff.) sucht Herder die Frage nach dem 
Ursprung der Poesie zu lésen. Die Dichtkunst ist nicht auf 
einmal entstanden ; sie fing an mit elenden Versuchen, schlech- 
ten Spielen, aus denen ziemlich spit Handgriffe wurden, noch 
langsamer Kiinste, sehr spit Regeln und noch spiter Wissen- 
schaft. “Die Poetiken grosser kritischer Schriftsteller fiihren 
gemeiniglich eine Stelle der Alten, wie ein Orakel, an, um den 
Ursprung der Dichtkunst zu zeigen, bei dem sie sich geniigen 
lassen. Nun sind diese Nachrichten so kurz, dass sie einem 
vorbeistreichenden Blitz gleichen ; sie gewihren uns einen kur- 
zen Anblick, nie aber ein vollkommenes Anschauen. Und es 
ist also dieser Teil der Geschichte meistens ein Feld todter 
Gebeine geblieben, die man gesammelt, ohne sie zu einem 
Korper zu beleben” (SWS. 32, 89). Dieser Vergleich stammt 
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aus dem zweiten der “ Hellenistischen Briefe’? Hamanns. Dort 
jussert sich Hamann, der einen lebendigen Sinn fiir Geschichte 
besass, wenn er denselben auch schriftstellerisch wenig betitigt 
hat, folgendermassen: “Das Feld der Geschichte ist mir 
immer wie jenes weite Feld vorgekommen, das voller Beine 
lag,— — und siehe! sie waren sehr verdorret. Niemand als 
ein Prophet kann von diesen Beinen weissagen, dass Adern 
und Fleisch darauf wachsen und Haut sie iiberziehe. — — 
Noch ist kein Odem in ihnen” (2. 2, 218). 

Mit Entschiedenheit wendet sich Herder gegen die Ansicht 
yom gottlichen Ursprung der Poesie, wie gegen die andere, 
dass alle Nationen sie von einem Volke entwandt hiitten. 
“Notwendigkeit und Bediirfnis ist die Mutter der Dichtkunst, 
und die Religion ist eine von den ersten Bediirfnissen, die 
ihre Erfindung notwendig machte” (SWS. 32, 105). Auch 
Hamann spricht einen ihnlichen Gedanken aus (vgl. A. 2, 
260 f.). 

Aus der Furcht leitet Herder mit Hume die Religion her : 
Gebete, Opfer und Gebriiuche waren das Mittel, die ziirnende 
Gottheit zu gewinnen. Da solche Gebete aber nicht Einzelnen 
iiberlassen blieben, sondern vom ganzen Volk ausgingen, so 
mussten sie notwendig Gesiinge mit rythmischen Massen sein 
(SWs. 32, 107), An den sinnlichen Fall einer Gefahr z. B. 
kniipften sie an, sie waren also voll lebendiger Handlung. 
Orpheus malte in seinen Hymnen die Nacht nicht “ mit aller 
ihrer dunklen Tracht” (vgl. die Darstellung der Nacht bei 
Winckelmann 2, 549), sondern er besang sie als “ Gebiirerin 
der Gétter und Menschen, als den Ursprung aller Dinge, die 
Hervorfiihrerin der Sterne” u.s. w. Die Gratien zeigt er “als 
Miitter der Freude, als vergniigte Tiinzerinnen,” nicht wie die 
spiiteren Dichter “bis auf den Nagel am Fuss.” “ Alles lebt 
und thut Thaten ;” ‘ Leidenschaft und Handlung ist die Seele 
der Dichtkunst ” (SWS. 32, 112 und 122). Herder fusst hier 
auf Hamann, der diesen Standpunkt in seinen ersten Schriften 


‘So hatte auch Winckelmann behauptet (vgl. WW. 3, 6). 
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so energisch geltend zu machen versucht. ‘ Die Natur wirkt 
durch Sinne und Leidenschaften”’ (R. 2, 208) ; “ Handlung ist 
die Seele der Beredtsamkeit und auch der Schreibart ” (R. 2, 
111 ; vgl. noch : 2, 287 und 402). Die nun folgende Darstel- 
lung der religidsen Poesie der alten Hebriier erinnert iiberall 
an Hamannsche Gedankengiinge. 


n dem schwungvollen Aufsatz er Redner Gottes ” (SWS. 
Ind hwungvollen Aufsatz “ Der Redner Gottes’ 


9° 


32, 3 ff.), der Herders Ideal eines Kanzelredners zeichnet, ist 
die Winckelmannsche Sprachfiirbung deutlich zu spiiren (vgl. 
Berger a.a. O.,8. 22). Unmittelbare Beziehungen auf Hamann 
sind wenig zu erkennen. “ Redner Gottes! gross im Stillen, 
ohne poetische Pracht feierlich, ohne ciceronische Perioden 
beredt.”” “ Meine ganze Seele ist Auge,’ dieser stille Ton der 
Seele . . . gleich einem stillen See, der auf einen belebenden 
sanften Hauch des Abendzephyrs wartet” (SWS. 32, 7), 
Vel. Hamann: “ Herz! sei wie ein stilles Meer! — — Hore 
den Rath” (R. 2, 264). Der Prediger nach dem Herzen 
Herders legt “einige Erfahrungen, eine Beobachtung, einen 
Vorfall aus dem menschlichen Leben zum Grunde ” (SWS, 32, 
6). So hatte auch Hamann von den alten Rednern gesagt (vgl. 
R. 2, 218f.). “Ja freilich, wenn ich, statt des Bildes, todte 
Buchstaben sehe, trockene allgemeine Sittenlehren, so fiihle ich 
nichts von der Wollust der Anschauung, denn das trockene 
Allgemeine gibt kein Bild.—Hier lebt alles. . . . Der Mann 
zeigt mir nicht, dass er studiert hat; aber nie habe ich es 
gemisst, dass er’s nicht hat”? (SWS. 32, 9). “ Rede, dass ich 
dich sehe !” ruft Hamann aus (7. 2,261); ferner: “Wenn du 
eine Rede (oder Predigt) zu halten hast, so rede so, dass dich 
die Kinder verstehen kénnen, und sich mehr auf den Eindruck, 
den du ihnen mittheilen kannst, als auf den Beifall gelehrter 
und witziger Maulaffen” (R. 1, 383). 

Der etwas verworrene Entwurf iiber das Problem “ wie die 
Philosophie zum besten des Volkes allgemeiner und _niitzlicher 


‘Diesen Ausdruck will Berger (S. 22) fiir Winckelmann in Anspruch neh- 
men ; vgl. indessen Suphans Bemerkung zu ‘‘ganz Ohr, ganz Seele’’ u, 8, ¥- 
SWS, 4, 508 f. 
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werden kann” (SWS. 32, 31 ff.) ist in seinem Grundgedanken 
Kantisch ; doch enthalt er auch manche Spuren der Abhingig- 
keit von Hamann, auch Anklinge an Rousseau und Abbt 
finden sich darin. Die iiusserliche Anregung zu der Abhand- 
lung “fiel mitten in die Gedankengihrung hinein, in die 


Herder durch die Deklamationen Rousseaus gegen die Eitel- 
keit und Verderblichkeit der Wissenschaften, durch Kants und 
in anderer Weise durch Hamanns Ausserungen iiber alles leere 


Metaphysiciren ohne Sokratische Bescheidung und Richtung 
auf das dem Menschengeschlecht wahrhaft Frommende, endlich 
durch die eine und andere Auslassung Abbts gestiirzt worden 
war” (Haym a. a. O., 5. 94). Hamann hatte in der Einlei- 
tung zu den “Sokratischen Denkwiirdigkeiten” erklirt, “ dass 
unsere Philosophie eine andere Gestalt notwendig haben 
miisste, wenn man die Schicksale dieses Namens oder Wortes 
Philosophie nach den Schattierungen der Zeiten, Képfe, Ge- 
schlechter und Vélker, nicht wie ein Gelehrter oder Weltweiser 
selbst, sondern als ein miissiger Zuschauer ihrer olympischen 
Spiele studiert hiitte oder zu studieren wiisste” (AR. 2, 15f., 
vgl. 2, 80). Herder sagt: “ Wenn irgend eine Muse die Ruhe 
liebt, so ist’s die Géttin der Philosophie” (SWS. 32, 40). 
Nach Herder hat die Philosophie “zu einer Zeit, unter einem 
Volke, ja oft in verschiedenen Zeitpunkten eines und desselben 
Menschen die Metamorphose des Urteils ausstehen miissen : 
sie ist ein Proteus unter den Nationen geworden ” (SWS, 32, 
31; damit vgl. Hamann, R. 1, 415; 2, 98.) Der Geist der 
Philosophie hat selbst in einzelnen Minnern nie zusammen- 
bestehen kénnen. In Spinoza und Cartesius ward die Philoso- 
phie “ein Gewebe ungliicklicher Hypothesen ; Leibniz dichtete 
gliicklich, und Wolf—der grosse Sprecher seines Erfinders, 
gab ihr die mathematische Schlachtordnung und Losungs- 
worter, mit welchem Gliick!” (SWS. 32, 32). Vgl. das 
Urteil Hamanns iiber diese beiden letztgenannten Philosophen : 
R. 2,215 f. Es ist eine eben so fruchtlose Arbeit, sich mit 
“Kniipfung und Auflésung philosophischer Knoten zu beschiif- 
* tigen, als Linsen durch ein Nadeléhr zu werfen” (SWS. 32, 
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38, ein Lieblingsausdruck Herders, der auch in Hamanns 
Schriften oft wiederkehrt; vgl. R. 1, 495; 2, 18). Die Phi- 
losophie muss die Psychologie voraussetzen, “ wenn man sie 
nicht als zerstiickte Glieder unserer Seele und als ein Feld voll 
Leichname betrachten will: denn wer wird von den Fihig- 
keiten eines Dinges reden, dessen Kriifte ich noch nicht kenne 
... ich habe es versucht, ihre Glieder in den Kérper zuriick- 
zupflanzen, und ich habe gesehen, wie alsdann alles lebt; es 
kommt ein Geist in diese Gebeine: sie sind voll Leben” 
(SWS. 32, 38 f.) Dasselbe Bild bei Hamann, R. 2, 218, 
“Unsere Philosophiehistorie ist Fabel: hédchstens hore ich 
etwas, was ihn, den Menschen, angeht und vorbei gelassen 
werden kénnte: ich hére ihn, den Narren in Apophtegmen 
und Handlungen oder wenn ich ihn den Philosophen zu sehen 
bekomme: so ist’s sein Brustbild, verstiimmelt wie Dagon und 
Hiinde und Kopf sind von Wohlthaten der Neueren darzu- 
gesetzt”” (SWS. 32, 47). Ein beliebtes Bild bei Hamann; 
vgl. R. 7, 62; 2, 16. Ganz aus Hamanns Seele geschépft 
muten uns die Worte an, mit denen Herder eingedenk seines 
Amtes als Lehrer und Prediger die Lehrer der Tugend und 
der Religion auffordert: “O Lehrer der Religion! wie viel 
vergebliche Seeleniingste habt ihr durch willkiirliche Eintei- 
lungen und Schilderungen der Tugend erregt ; wie viel junge 
Seelen habt ihr verwiistet durch Worte, die sie nicht verstan- 
den.... O legt die Methoden ab, werdet Kinder; sonst wire 


es besser, ihr hiittet geschwiegen” (SWS. 32, 55). Auch 
Hamann hatte klar erkannt, weshalb der Unterrieht in den 
Schulen statt Lust zum Lernen zu erwecken, gerade das 


Gegenteil bewirkte. Daher seine Mahnung: “Kinder miissen 
wir werden u. s. w.” (#. 2, 271). Vgl. noch: “ Das grosste 
Gesetz fiir Kinder besteht darin, sich zu ihrer Schwiiche her- 
unterzulassen, ihre Diener zu werden, wenn man ihr Meister 
sein will, ihnen zu folgen, wenn man sie regieren will u. s. w.” 
(R. 2, 447, ebenso: 2, 432). Freiheit und Unabhingigkeit 
von sich und dem Urteil andrer ist das Hauptgesetz eines 
Philosophen. Daher sind diejenigen, “welche der Natur am 
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nichsten sind, die einfiltigen Landbewohner,” nach Herder 
wahre Philosophen. Denn sie sind die gréssten Beobachter 
der Natur (vgl. Hamann: R. 2, 192), in ihrer Knechtschaft 
die freiesten Leute. ... ‘Kurz, o Philosoph, gehe auf das 
Land und lerne die Weise der Ackerleute” (SWS. 32,53). Die 
32, 60, angezogene Behauptung Longius, dass “ Poesie ilter sei 
als Prosa,” hatte auch Hamann als seine Meinung bezeichnet 
(vgl. R. 2, 258). 

Die Rigaer Einfiihrungsrede: “ Von der Gratie in der 
Schule” (SWS. 30, 14 ff.) ist im wesentlichen vom Geiste 
Shaftesburys beherrsht,' und ihr piidagogisches Ideal deckt 
sich mit der “ moral grace ” des englischen Philosophen. In 
die Fassung des Begriffs sind auch Winckelmannsche An- 
schauungen eingeschlossen (vgl. Berger a. a. O., S. 23ff.). Die 
Schilderung des Lehrers, wie sie Herder entwirft, ist ganz 
in Ubereinstimmung mit den Ansichten Hamanns. Nicht 
Zwang und Strafen, nicht trockene Vorhaltungen des kiinf- 
tigen Nutzens, sondern der “ Reiz ist das Leitband, das die 
Jugend fesselt” (SWS. 30, 21). Wissenschaft und Tugend 
soll dem Knaben angenehm gemacht werden; Zutrauen muss 
der Lehrer in dem Schiiler erwecken. Dieser wird den liebens- 
wirdigen Lehrer schiitzen und achten und sich ihm iiberlassen. 
“Er muss auf seiner Stirn gleichsam die einfiltige und er- 
habene Wahrheit eines Vaters lesen kénnen, der nichts spricht, 
was er nicht denkt, er muss das liebenswiirdige und muntere 
Herz eines Freundes sehen” (SWS. 30, 23). Hamann ver- 
langt vom Lehrer, dass er “ ein viiterliches Herz gegen Kinder 
habe” (22. 1, 570); er betont die “‘ Menschenliebe eines Leh- 
rers, der sich auch den schlechtesten Grund bei seinem Schiiler 
gefallen liisst und ihn durch das, was er schon weiss, aufmun- 
tert, mehr und weiter und besser zu lernen” (R. 1, 506). 
Herder wiinscht sich das Verhiltnis zwischen Lehrer und 
Schiiler, wie es zwischen Sokrates und Alcibiades bestand. 


‘Hatch, ‘Shaftesburys Einfluss auf Herder.’ Studien zur vgl. Litt. G, 1, 
(1901), S. 112 f. 
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Dann ist die Schule ein “ angenehmer Pflanzgarten ; der Lehrer 
wandelt mit heiterer Stirn zwischen Freunden, die ihre Seele 
ihm geben. Er wird mit ihnen Jiingling, ihr Mitarbeiter, 
arbeitet vor und muntert sie mit seinem Feuer auf, wie eine 
Kohle die andere angliiht; von seinen Lippen voll Snada 
(vgl. R. 2, 180; 3, 409) entwenden sie die Worte u. s. w.” 
(SWS. 30, 23). Alles in Hamannschem Sinne. 

In der Festschrift: “ Haben wir noch jetzt das Publicum 
und Vaterland der Alten” (SWS. 1, 13 ff.) erinnert die Be 
merkung iiber den Ursprung der bildenden Kunst an das erste 
Kapitel der Winckelmannschen Kunstgeschichte: “Jenes Mid- 
chen, das den Schatten ihres Liebhabers an der Wand mit einer 
Kohle umriss, um sein Bild zu haben, war ohne ihren Willen 
die Erfinderin' der Malerei. Jener Grieche, der einen Stamm 
behieb, oben rot firbte und ihn statt der Fiisse unten von ein- 
ander siigte, schnitzte die erste Statue” (SWS. 1, 15). Herder 
fihrt fort mit einem originellen Nachklang eines beriihmten 
Rousseauschen Schlagwortes :* “‘ Und jener Hausvater, der seine 
Familie in einen Kreis von Zelten sammelte und einen Zaun 
umberzog, war der erste Konig, der ein Publicum stiftete.” 
Die erste der beiden im Thema gestellten Fragen verneint 
Herder; er kommt zu dem Schlusse, dass das Publicum der 
Alten ausgestorben sei sowohl in Absicht der Regierung wie in 
Absicht der Redner und Schriftsteller. Hamann hatte von den 
alten Rednern gesagt: “Sie legten Begebenheiten zum Grunde, 
machten eine Kette von Schliissen, die in ihren Zuhérern Ent- 
schliisse und Leidenschaften wurden” (FR. 2, 218f.). Dem 
setzt Herder entgegen: “ Der Zweck des geistlichen Redners 
ist “nicht bloss zu gefallen, sondern zu erbauen, und dann soll 


er ja nicht nur auf drei Viertelstunden riihren, sondern auf eine 


ganze Lebenszeit heilige Entschliisse zu erregen suchen : Ent- 
schliisse, die nicht im Taumel der Leidenschaft, sondern in 
einer heitern stillen Seele (das Winckelmannsche Schlagwort) 


'Vgl. SWS. 8, 41, und Herders anmutiges Gedicht ; ‘‘ ie Erfinderin der 
Kiinste,’’ SWS. 29, 123 ; sowie die Anmerkung dazu ebd. S. 726. 
? “Discours sur I’ origine de |’ inégalité.’ 
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aufbliihen miissen’’ (SWS. 1, 19). Herder méchte nun zeigen, 
«dass auch das Theaterpublicum sehr geschwiicht und beinahe 
yerschwunden am Werthe sei: dass selbst das Parisische und 
Londonische Parterre kaum ein Schatten des Griechischen sein 
kinne ; allein hier verirre ich mich in die weiten Felder der 
Asthetik, aus denen der Riickweg schwer wird, und vielleicht 
sagen schon einige Leser: obe jam satis! hoc sane leve et non 
dignum ” (SWS. 1, 20); ein Lieblingscitat Herders, das auch 
Hamann hiufig verwendet: vgl. R. 2, 188; 3,45. Bejahend 
fillt die Antwort auf die zweite Frage aus. Trotz der ver- 
inderten politischen Anschauungen, trotz des veriinderten Ver- 
hiltnisses der Religion zum Staate haben wir noch, wie die 
Alten, ein Vaterland, dem wir unsere Hingebung und Liebe 
widmen kénnen. Auch hier arbeitet Herder im wesentlichen 
mit Gedanken Shaftesburys (vgl. Hatch a. a. O., 8. 91 ff). 
Herder wiederholt, was Abbt in seiner Schrift “ Vom Tode 
fiirs Vaterland ” ausgefiihrt hatte : auch in einer Monarchie ist 
es “siiss und ehrenvoll fiirs Vaterland zu sterben.” Uneigen- 
niitzige Aufopferung fiirs Vaterland, wenn auch nicht die 
blinde und phantastische friitherer Zeiten, kennen auch wir 
noch. Ein leuchtendes Beispiel dafiir ist Peter der Grosse. 
“War er nicht ein wahrer Patriot, da er als der Name und das 
Wunder unseres Jahrhunderts der Vater seines alten und der 
Schépfer eines neuen Vaterlandes wurde?” (SWS. 1, 25). 
Damit vergleiche man bei Hamann: “ Der Geschichte der 
Philosophie ist es wie der Bildsiiule des franzésischen Staats- 
ministers ergangen . . . ein Monarch, der Name eines ganzen 
Jahrhunderts, gab die Unkosten zum Denkmal. ... Ein 
Schépfer seines Volkes” (R. 2, 13 f.). 

Die Skizze: “ Parallele zwischen den griechischen und fran- 
sisischen Tragédienschreibern” (SWS. 32, 140 ff.) sollte eine 
Ubersetzung mit Anmerkungen des 1760 in Lille erschienenen 
Werks: ‘“ Paralléle des tragiques grecs et frangais’’ werden ; 
aber nur eine unvollendete Vorrede und Anmerkungen zum 
ersten Kapitel kamen zu Stande. Herder war ohne Zweifel 
durch Hamann auf das franzdsische Werk aufmerksam gemacht 


7 
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worden, der auch seinen Freund Lindner darauf verwiesen 
hatte (vgl. R. 2, 426). Gleich der Anfang des Vorberichtes 
bringt den Hamann entlehnten und von Herder schon frither 
gebrauchten Ausdruck: “Name eines Jahrhunderts” (SWS. 
32, 140). Den Schiiler Hamanns héren wir klar aus dep 
Worten: “Die Franzosen gegen die Griechen zu halten, ist 
insonderheit vor ein Volk nétig, das so sehr von den Brosamen 
der Franzosen lebt, und sich sehr oft auf diese Kunst zu bet- 
teln etwas einbildet. Eben daher suche ich bestiindig den Ge- 
sichtskreis zu erweitern und nebst die handelnden Griechen 
und die sentimentsvollen Franzosen den malenden Britten m 
setzen ; wollten die Musen, wir hiitten von allen drei gleichviel 
gelernt” (SWS. 32,141). Damit vergleiche man bei Hamann: 
R. 2, 126, 210; 3, 76. 

Vergleiche noch die Ansichten Herders iiber die Entwick- 
lung der Geschichte (SWS, 32, 141 ff.) mit denen Hamanns, 
(FP. 1, 10 f.). 

Der Begriff der Schén’:eit, den Herder schon in den frag- 
mentarischen “ Betrachtungen iiber das verschiedene Urteil 
von der menschlichen Schénheit ” (SWS. 32, 15 ff.) entwickelt 


hatte, wird weiter ausgefiihrt in der geistreichen Abhandlung: 


“Tst die Schénheit des Kérpers ein Bote von der Schénheit der 
Seele?” (SWS. 1, 43 f.). Dieselbe ist in der Hauptsache von 
Kants “ Beobachtungen iiber das Gefiihl des Schénen und 
abhingig (Hartenstein, Bd. um, 277 ff.) Haym 
(1, 40) sagt: “Fast sieht es aus, als ob Herder das Kantsche 


9 


Erhabenen 


Werkchen aufgeschlagen neben sich liegen gehabt, als er diese 
Abhandlung schrieb. Denn nicht nur eine Menge Einzelheiten 
entnimmt er demselben,’ sondern auf Kant ruht die ganze Ein- 


'Vgl. C. Jaskulski, ‘Uber den Einfluss der vorkritischen Asthetik Kants 
auf Herder’ ( Zischr. f. d. esterr. Gymn. 51, 1900, 8. 193 ff. ). 

*Vgl. die Anfiihrung des Humeschen Urteils iiber die geistige Inferioritit 
der Neger (S. 48) mit Kant vir, 435; die Bemerkung iiber den Ursprung der 
Minnerurteile iiber weibliche Schénheiten (S. 50) mit Kant vm, 416; das 
Wort von den Lilien, die nicht spinnen (S. 52) mit Kant vir, 429; endlich 
die ganze Partie (S, 50-53) mit Kant vu, 414ff. Vgl. ausserdem Suphan, 
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teilung des Schénen in mehrere Arten oder Stufen, durch die 
er die Beantwortung jener Frage hindurch verfolgt.” Auch 
Anregungen von Shaftesburys Moralphilosophie (vgl. Hatch 
a. a. O., 8. 105) und Winckelmann finden sich verarbeitet 
(vgl. Berger a. a. O., 8. 27). Anklinge an Hamann sind nur 
wenige zu spiiren. Ein Winckelmannscher Satz in Hamann- 


scher Prigung erdffnet die Betrachtung : “ Die Alten, insonder- 
heit die alten Griechen, hielten so viel auf die edle Bildung des 
Kérpers, dass ihre Weisen . . . dieselbe fiir ein Sinnbild géttli- 


cher Eigenschaften und fiir Fussstapfen von der Gegenwart der 
Gétter erklirten’’? (SWS. 1, 44). Hamann bezeichnet in den 


” im Anschluss an Winckel- 


“ Sokratischen Denkwiirdigkeiten 
mann die Schénheit als héchstes Kunstprinzip des Altertums, 
stellt aber zugleich die Gegenwart in einen entschiedenen 
Gegensatz dazu: “ Bei der Kunst, in welcher Sokrates erzogen 
worden, war sein Auge an der Schénheit und ihren Verhiilt- 
nissen so gewohnt und geiibt, dass sein Geschmack an wohl- 
gebildeten Jiinglingen uns nicht befremden darf.... Uberdies 
wurden Schénheit, Stiirke des Leibes und Geistes nebst dem 
Reichthum an Kindern und Giitern in dem jugendlichen Alter 
der Welt fiir Sinnbilder géttlicher Eigenschaften und Fuss- 
stapfen gottlicher Gegenwart erklirt” (R. 2, 24f., vgl. dazu 
WW. 1, 9-18). Auf Hamann weist folgende Stelle hin: 
“Sokrates hatte eine Bildung des Korpers, die einem Physiog- 
nomisten Gelegenheit gab, ihn vor den Lasterhaftesten auszu- 
schreien. Sokrates Zuhérer pfiffen ihn aus, aber ihr Lehrer gab 
ihm Recht: das alles wiire ich geworden, wenn mich nicht die 
Weisheit gebessert hiitte. Und freilich hat man zwar Kraft 
und Gelegenheit genug seine Seele, nicht aber seinen Korper 


Die Rigischen Gelehrten Beitriige etc., (Zeiisch, f. d, Phil. vi, 80f.) und 
dessen Aufsatz ‘‘ Herder als Schiiler Kants’’ (Zeitschr. f. d. Phil. rv, 233 ff.). 

'Ahnlich hat dann Klopstock das Recht und die Wiirde der christlichen 
Kunst gegeniiber Winckelmanns Griechenvergétterung betont. Seine Kritik 
der ‘‘ Gedanken iiber die Nachahmung’’ im 3. Bande des ‘‘ Nordischen Auf- 
sehers’’ (vgl. dazu SWS, 3, 249 ff.) ist am bequemsten zugiinglich bei Back 
und Spindler: Klopstocks siéimmiliche sprachwissenschajfiliche und dsthetische 
Schriften (Bd. 4, 8, 125 ff., Leipzig, 1830). 
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umzubilden ” (SWS. 1, 54). Vgl. bei Hamann: “ Wenn man 
die Zeiten des Heidenthums kennt, in denen Sokrates lebte, so 
ist es eine thérichte Miihe, ihn von einem Laster weiss zu bren- 
nen, das unsere Christenheit an Sokrates iibersehen sollte, wie 
die artige Welt an einem Toussaint die kleinen Romane seiner 
Leidenschaften, als Schédnfleckchen seiner Sitten. Sokrates 
scheint ein aufrichtiger Mann gewesen zu sein, dessen Hand- 
lungen von dem Grund seines Herzens und nicht von dem 
Eindruck, den andere davon haben, bestimmt worden. Er 
leugnete nicht, dass seine verborgenen Neigungen mit den 
Entdeckungen des Gesichtdeuters eintriifen; er gestand, dass 
dessen Brille recht gesehen hiitte: dass er das ihm beschuldete 
Laster gehasst, wissen wir aus seinem Eifer gegen dasselbe” 
(R. 2, 24f.). Eines Hamannschen Bildes bedient sich Herder 
in dem Satz: “ Ein Betriiger und eine Betriigerin kann so sehr 
den Reizen der Natur durch lange Ubung und Miihe nach- 
iiffen, dass endlich der Trugschluss entsteht : dieser Pfau ist so 
schén, wie schén wird er singen? Diese Nachtigall singt so 
schén, wie schén wird sie schmecken ?” (S. 54). Vegl. damit 
bei Hamann: &. 4, : 

Herders ‘Fragmente iiber die neuere deutsche Litteratur’ 
(SWS. 1, 131 ff.) kniipfen bekanntlich an die Literaturbriefe 
an. Im Ganzen und Grossen ist deren Standpunkt auch der 
seinige, wie verschieden er sich auch zu den einzelnen Ver- 
fassern derselben verhielt. Hamann war bei der Aus- und 
Umarbeitung Herders “‘erstgeborener Kunstrichter, der Schutz- 
geist seiner Autorschaft” (Hoffmann a. a. O.,5. 23). Kein 
Wunder, dass dieselben von Nachklingen Hamanns erfiillt 
sind. Auch miindliche Ausserungen Hamanns diirften Herder 
in Erinnerung geblieben sein (vgl. Haym 1, 190). 

Gleich die Einleitung zu den Fragmenten kiindigt mit 
deutlichem Anklang an eine Stelle der Hamannschen Wolken 
eine “ pantomimische ” Sprache nach Art des “ delphischen 
Orakels” an. ‘Ich vermeide den Ton eines Tadlers und Lob- 


redners, und spreche mit einigen Verfassern pantomimisch: 


wie es dort von jenem griechischen Orakel hiess: otre Aé¢yet, 
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obre xpurTer, GAAA onpaiver” (SWS. 1, 147; vgl. damit 
Herders Rechtfertigung seines Stils der Fragmente, SWS. 1, 
528). Hamann sagt: “ Gewisse Schriftsteller miissen wiih- 
render Zeit sich nicht schiimen, die Dichtersprache so gut sie 
kénnen nachzulallen, die am Hofe des Gottes zu Delphos ein- 
gefiihrt war, nach dem bekannten Spriichwort: obre réyer, 
obre kptrrre, AAA onpaiver”’ (PF. 2,74). Winckelmann hatte 
sein Hauptwerk mit der Bemerkung eingeleitet, seine Ge- 
schichte der Kunst sei keine blosse Erzihlung der Zeitfolge 
und der Veriinderungen in derselben, seine Absicht sei zugleich 
“einen Versuch eines Lehrgebiiudes zu liefern.”” Herder er- 
klirt im Gegenteil: “Die Briefe iiber die N. Litteratur haben 
kein Lehrgebiiude liefern wollen, doch aber nennen sie es ein 
Gemiilde der Litteratur in den letzten Jahren” (SWS. 1, 144). 
Ein vollstiindigeres Gemiilde ist es, das ihm selbst vorschwebt. 
Diesem pragmatischen Gemiilde miisste eine Geschichte der 
Literatur zugrunde liegen, auf die es sich stiitzte. ‘“ Auf wel- 
cher Stufe befindet sich diese Nation? und zu welcher kénnte 
und sollte sie kommen? Was sind ihre Talente, und wie ist 
ihr Gesehmack? Wie ihr jiusserer Zustand in den Wissen- 
schaften und Kiinsten? Warum sind sie bisher noch nicht 
héher gekommen, und wodurch kénnte ihr Geist zum Auf- 
schwunge Freiheit und Begeisterung erhalten? Alsdenn rufe 
der Geschichtsschreiber der Litteratur aus: Wohlan, Landes- 
leute, diese Bahn laufet und jene Abwege und Steine ver- 
meidet ; so weit habt ihr noch, um hierin den Kranz des Zieles 
zu erreichen! Man stelle ihnen die Alten als Vorliufer, die 
Nachbarn als Nebenbuhler vor und suche die Triebfeder des 
Nationalstolzes so rege zu machen, als man das Nationalgenie 
untersucht hat” (SWS. 1, 140 f.). Also was Herder sich zur 
Erginzung der Litteraturbriefe wiinscht, ist in der Tat ein 
“ Lehrgebiiude” der deutschen Literatur, aber nicht im 
Winckelmannschen, sondern im Hamannschen Sinne, zur Er- 
ziehung deutscher Klassiker (vgl. R. 2, 129, 288f.). In der 
“Abhandlung iiber die Ode” hatte Herder nach Winckel- 
manns Methode in der Geschichte der Dichtkunst vier Stil- 
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epochen unterschieden, so sucht er jetzt mit der gleichen 
Methode in Probleme der Sprachgeschichte einzudringen und 
schreibt ein Kapitel “ Von den Lebensaltern einer Sprache” 
(SWS. 1, 151 ff.). Die Gesetze der Veriinderung sind iiberall 
die gleichen: bei dem einzelnen Menschen, bei dem ganzen 
Menschengeschlecht, in jeder Nation, in jeder Familie, sogar 
in der toten Welt: “vom Schlechten zum Guten, vom Guten 
zum Vortrefflichen, vom Vortrefflichen zum Schlechtern und 
zum Schlechten : dieses ist der Kreislauf der Dinge. So ist’s 
mit jeder Kunst und Wissenschaft: sie keimt, triigt Knospen, 
bliiht auf und verbliiht” (SWS. 1, 151 f.). 

Schon die Literaturbriefe hatten sich mit Reflexionen iiber 
das Verhiltnis der Sprache zur Literatur, insbesondere iiber 
die Eigentiimlichkeiten der deutschen Sprache und deren 
Qualifikation zum dichterischen und prosaischen Gebrauche 
vernehmen lassen. Auch Hamann hatte in den “ Kreuzziigen 
des Philologen”’ manche bedeutsame Bemerkungen vorgetragen. 
Herder geht in den Fragmenten den Erérterungen der Ver- 
fasser der Literaturbriefe, vor allem Abbts nach und beriick- 


sichtigt im Vorbeigehen auch Ausserungen der Klopstockschen 


Abhandlung von der poetischen Sprache. “ Das Licht aber, 
dem er dabei folgt, sind die Gedankenblitze Hamanns, so 
zwar, dass dieselben zu einer, breite Strecken der Literatur 
beleuchtenden Lichtmasse sich erst in seinem Kopfe verdich- 
ten” (Haym 1, 137). 

Beide, Hamann und Herder, legen zuerst bei der Sprach- 
philosophie Hand ans Werk. Hamann sagt: “ Man miisse 
wissen nicht nur was die Wohlredenheit eines klassischen 
Schriftstellers, sondern was Schreiben iiberhaupt ist; iiber 
beide Dinge habe man noch so wenig philosophische Ein- 
sichten” (R. 2, 204). Schon friihe sammelt er allgemeine 
Betrachtungen iiber die menschliche Sprache (vgl. R. 1, 345, 
390; 3, 105). Ohne Zweifel sind Herders Gedanken iiber 
den Ursprung der Sprache von Hamann angeregt worden. 
Hamann hatte in der ersten Abhandlung der Kreuzziige: “ Ver- 
such iiber eine akademische Frage” gesagt: ‘ Das Gebiet der 
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Sprache erstreckt sich vom Buchstabieren bis auf die Mei- 
sterstiicke der Dichtkunst und feinsten Philosophie, des Ge- 
schmacks und der Kritik” (R. 2, 128). Herder umschreibt 
diesen Satz in der Einleitung zur ersten Fragmentensammlung, 
um den Umfang der Literatur zu bestimmen, mit folgenden 
Worten : “Ein grosser Teil der Wissenschaften macht einen 
Korper, wo man kein einzelnes Glied nach blossem Gutdiinken 
pflegen kann, ohne dem Ganzen zu schaden ; und dieser Teil 
trigt den Namen Litteratur. Ein weiter Name, dessen Gebiet 
sich von den ersten Buchstabenversuchen erstreckt bis auf die 
schénste Blumenlese der Dichtkunst: von der Ziichtigung 
elender Ubersetzer nach der Grammatik und dem Worterbuch 
bis zu den tiefsten Bemerkungen iiber die Sprache: von der 
Tropologie bis zu den Héhen, die nur das Sonnenpferd der 
Einbildungskraft auf den Fliigeln der Aurore erreicht: ' 
den Handwerkssystemen bis zu den Ideen des Plato und Leib- 
niz, deren jede, wie ein Sonnenstrahl siebenfarbichtes Licht 
enthilt. Sprache, Geschmackswissenschaften, Geschichte und 
Weltweisheit sind die vier Landereien der Litteratur, die 
vemeinschaftlich zur Starke dienen und beinahe unzertrennlich 

nd” (SWS. 1, 142). 

Der oben (S. 30) angefiihrte Hamannsche Satz bildet fir 
Herder den Text zu dem Thema, das als Grundlage der ganzen 
folgenden kritischen Umschau iiber die zeitgendssische Litera- 
tur gelten kann: “ Der Genius der Sprache ist auch der Genius 
der Litteratur einer Nation” (1, 148). Die Bemerkung Her- 
ders: “Unsere Wiirterinnen, die unsere Zunge bilden, sind 
unsre erste Lehrer der Logik” (1, 147),’ erinnert an Hamann, 


von 


‘Ein gesuchtes Bild, charakteristisch fiir den Stil der Fragmente, der von 
denselben wimmelt. Auch in seiner schriftstellerischen Manier erscheint 
Herder hier abhiingig von Hamann, dessen Schriften von einem grossen 
Reichtum oft weithergeholter Bilder zeugen. Hier nur ein Beispiel: ‘‘ Der 
Klagdichter nimmt so viele historische Ziige zusammen, als das holliindische 
Wappen Pfeile in seiner Tatze, oder der Vogel Jupiters Strahlen in seiner 
Klaue triigt’? (R. 2, 170). Vgl. iibrigens meine Arbeit: Untersuchungen 
tiber Sprache und Stil des jungen Herder. 8. 79 ff. 

*Vgl. SWS. 1, 6: ‘‘ Die ersten Worter, die wir lallen, sind die Grundsteine 
unsrer Erkenntnis und die Wirterinnen unsre ersten Lehrer der Logik.’’ 
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der von einer urspriinglich in uns angelegten “ Ubereinstim- 
mung der Werkzeuge der Gefiihle mit den Springfedern der 
menschlichen Rede” (R. 2, 124) gesprochen hatte. Herder 
beriihrt dies grosse Thema hier nur kurz; in der dritten 
Sammlung kommt er auf dasselbe zuriick, um es weiter auszm- 
fiihren, und in der zweiten Auflage der ersten Sammlung 
entfaltet sich der Satz zu einer langen Abhandlung (vgl. SWS. 
2, 8-29). “ Halb wie ein Historiker, halb wie ein Naturfor- 
scher, halb als Dichter, halb als Philosoph” skizziert Herder 
die Entwicklungsgeschichte der Sprache und schreibt, wie 
gesagt, das Kapitel von den Lebensaltern der Sprache, deren 
Ausgangspunkt der Hiamannsche Satz ist: “ Poesie ist die 
Muttersprache des menschlichen Geschlechts ” (R. 2, 258). 
Die Sprache einer noch im Kindesalter befindlichen Nation 
sind Téne und Geberden, unmittelbar ausbrechende Leiden- 
schaften. Wiihrend Winckelmann die Verschiedenheit der 
Sprachen und Mundarten aus der Verschiedenheit des Klimas 
erklirt (IWW.1, 135f. ; 3, 47 ff.), charakterisiert zwar Herder, 
mit den Anschauungen Blackwells' und Hamanns vertraut, 
die ailteste Sprache auch als “ einsilbig, rauh und hoch,” aber 
er schreibt das nicht den ungeiibten Redewerkzeugen zm, 
sondern den stirkeren Leidenschaften, die im Naturzustande 
unmittelbar hervorbrechen. Wie Hume die Furcht an den 
Anfang der Religionsentwicklung gestellt hatte, so stellt Her- 
der sie auch an den Anfang der Sprachentwicklung. Mit der 
zunehmenden Vertrautheit mit den Gegenstiinden schwanden 
Entsetzen, Furcht und Verwunderung; mit der weiteren 
Ausbildung der Sprachwerkzeuge begann man zu singen und 
nahm Geberden zu Hiilfe. Das ganze Worterbuch “ war noch 
sinnlich.” Die Sprache trat ins poetische, ins Jiinglingsalter. 
“Die Wildheit senkte sich, Lebens- und Denkart legte ihr 


rauschendes Feuer ab... man sang im gemeinen Leben, und 


‘Blackwell, Untersuchung iiber das Leben und die Schriften Homers. London, 
1757. Wie hoch Herder das Buch schiitzte und wie viel er demselben ver 
dankte, zeigen eine ganze Reihe von Stellen in seinen Schriften, wo er daraus 
citiert. (Vgl. iibrigens Haym 1, 139, Anm.). 
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der Dichter erhéhte nur seine Accente in einem fiir das Ohr 
gewihlten Rhythmus.”' Auch unsinnliche Begriffe nahm man 
auf, die man aber “ mit bekannten sinnlichen Namen nannte.” 
Man redete in Bildern und Metaphern. Nicht nur Blackwell 
und Winckelmann (WW. 1, 168 f.; 4, 31), sondern auch 
Hamann hatte hervorgehoben, was Klopstock? bestritten hatte, 
dass die Poesie iilter als die Prosa sei und friiher zur Voll- 
kommenheit gelangte. ‘“ Poesie ist die Muttersprache des 
menschlichen Geschlechts; wie der Gartenbau iilter als der 
Acker: Malerei als Schrift, Gesang als Declasnation, Gleich- 
nisse als Schliisse, Tausch als Handel. Ein tieferer Schlaf 
war die Ruhe unserer Urahnen, und ihre Bewegung war ein 
taumelnder ‘Tanz. Sieben Tage im Stillschweigen des Nach- 
sinnens oder Erstaunens sassen sie. . . und thaten ihren Mund 
auf—zu gefliigelten Spriichen” (R. 2, 258).3 Es folgt das 
minnliche Alter, das Zeitalter der schénen Prosa. Alle poeti- 
schen Freiheiten werden gemiissigt und der Rhythmus der 
Poesie zur wohlklingenden Periode heruntergestimmt. Das 
hohe Alter endlich “weiss statt Schénheit blos von Richtig- 
keit. Diese entzieht ihrem Reichthum, wie die Lacedimoni- 
sche Diit die attische Wollust verbannet” (1, 155). Vel. 
hierzu Hamanns bekanntes Wort: “Die Reinigkeit einer 
Sprache entzieht ihrem Reichthum, eine gar zu gefesselte Richtig- 
keit ihrer Stiirke und Mannheit” (R. 2, 151). Der Unterschied 
zwischen Poesie und Prosa ist also kein willkiirlich gemachter 
(so Klopstock), sondern ein historisch, ein natiirlich gewordener. 

Wir stehen gegenwiirtig im Zeitalter der Prosa, also in der 
Mitte zwischen dem Schénen und dem Vollkommenen, eine 
allergiinstige Lage, “weil man von da aus auf beide Seiten 


' Hier beriihrt sich diese Ausfiihrung mit dem Aufsatz ‘‘ Abhandlung iiber 
die Ode’’ (SWS. 32, 62). 

*Im 26. Stiick des Nordischen Aufsehers. Back und Spindler. Bd. 4, 8. 13 ff. 

*Vegl. den Brief Herders an Hamann (August 1764): “‘ Meine poetische 
Ader versiegt: die Schwalbe, die nicht mehr singen konnte, lernte bauen. 
Mir fehlen Musen ausserlich, die mich begeistern, und schon 7 Tage sitze ich 
im Stillschweigen der Viiter, wenn fahren Worte gefliigelt heraus?”’ (Hoff- 
mann a. a. O., 8. 7). 
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auslenken kann,” sowohl nach der dichterischen wie nach der 
philosophischen, nach der Seite des Sinnlichen wie nach der 
des Unsinnlichen. Herder entwickelt nun in beredter Weise, 
wie wir die Gunst dieser Stellung niitzen miissen.! Uberall 


hért man hier den Schiiler Hamanns sprechen. 

Mit Nachdruck tritt Herder fiir die Idiotismen ein. Was 
er iiber diese in lebendiger und eingehender Weise ausfiihrt, 
hatte bereits Hamann rhapsodisch bemerkt in dem “ Versuch 
iiber eine akademische Frage.’’ Dort heisst es unter Anderm : 
“ Jedes Volk offenbart die Richtung seiner Denkungsart durch 
die Natur, Form, Gesetze und Sitten seiner Rede ebenso gut 
als durch ihre fusserliche Bildung und durch ein Schauspiel 
éffentlicher Handlungen ” (F#. 2, 123). Er schiitzt den “in 
den Idiotismen wahrgenommenen Eigensinn ” der Sprache und 
des Schriftstellers und “alles dasjenige, was man unter dem 
Genie einer Sprache versteht” (F. 2, 123), gegen die strenge 
Regel. Alle grammatikalischen Regeln eines Gottsched ist 
nichts gegen das geniale Verstiindnis einer Sprache. “ Ein 
Kopf, der auf seine eigenen Kosten denkt, wird immer Ein- 
griffe in die Sprache thun” (R. 2, 131). Ebenso Herder: 
“Tdiotismen sind patronymische Schénheiten, die uns kein 
Nachbar durch eine Ubersetzung entwenden kann und die der 
Schutzgéttin der Sprache heilig sind: Schénheiten in das Genie 
der Sprache eingewebt, die man zerstért, wenn man sie aus- 
trennt”’ (1, 162). Sie sind der Boden, auf dem der humori- 
stische Stil gedeiht (Shakespeare, Swift, Fielding), wenn sich 
der “ Eigensinn der Sprache mit dem Eigensinn des Witzes 
des Dichters paart” (1, 163). Uber das Verhiiltnis des 
Humoristischen zum Wunderbaren hatte Hamann gesagt: 
“ Wenn Diderot das Burleske und Wunderbare als Schlacken 


verwirft, so verlieren gdéttliche und menschliche Dinge ihren 


'Lenzens Abhandlungen ‘ Uber die Bearbeitung der deutschen Sprache / 1 
Elsass’ (Schriften, hrsg. v. Tieck 2, 318 ff.), und ‘Uber die Vorziige der 
deutschen Sprache’ (ebd. 2, 326 ff.) sind, oft bis auf den Wortlaut, von diesen 
Ausfiihrungen Herders abhiingig. Letztere Schrift ist auch von Hamann 
beeinflusst. In einem demniichst im Euphorion erscheinenden Artikel habe 
ich diese Abhiingigkeit nachgewiesen. 
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wesentlichen Charakter. Briiste und Lenden der Dichtkunst 
yerdorren. ... Das Burleske verhalt sich zum Wunderbaren, 
das Gemeine zum Heiligen wie oben und unten, hinten und 
yorn, die hohle zur gewélbten Hand” (R. 2, 440 f.). Herder 
empfichlt das Studium der iilteren Dichter und Schriftsteller 
(Opitz, Logan, Luther) “ voll idiotistischer Stirke ” und macht 
auf die sprachschépferische Genialitit Klopstocks aufmerksam. 
Wichtig sind die Idiotismen vor allem fiir den “ Sprach- 
weisen.” “ Sie erdffnen ihm die Schachten, um das Genie der 
Sprache zu untersuchen und dasselbe zuerst mit dem Genie der 
Nation zusammen zu halten”’ (SWS. 1, 165). Die “ Kiihnheit 
in Idiotismen ” bei einem Schriftsteller zeigt sein Genie. ‘ Das 
kiihne Genie durchstiésst das so beschwerliche Ceremoniell, 
findet und sucht sich Idiotismen, gribt in die Eingeweide der 
Sprache, wie in die Bergkliifte, um Gold zu finden” (SWS. 
1, 166).'. Auch fiir Hamann sind Regeln verwerfliche Ein- 
schrinkungen. “Ein Engel fuhr herab zu seiner Zeit und 
bewegte den Teich Bethesda, in dessen fiinf Hallen viel 
Kranke, Blinde, Lahme, Diirre lagen und warteten, wenn sich 
das Wasser bewegte. Ebenso muss ein Genie sich herablassen, 
Regeln zu erschiittern, sonst bleiben sie Wasser, und—man 
muss der erste sein, hineinzusteigen, nachdem das Wasser be- 
wegt wird, wenn man die Wirkung und Kraft der Regeln 
selbst erleben will” (R. 2, 430). Was nach Hamann das 
Genie erleuchtet, ist ‘etwas ganz anders, das weit unmittel- 
barer, weit inniger, weit dunkler und weit gewisser als Regeln 
uns fiihren und erleuchten muss” (R. 2, 430; vgl. 3, 81)— 
(ein Diderotsches Wort iibrigens, das Hamann schon 1761 sich 
angeeignet hatte, als er dessen “‘ Theater” studierte, wovon 
seine Schriften manche bisher nicht beachtete Spuren aufwei- 
sen). Vgl. noch: “Einmal in Jahrhunderten geschieht es, 
dass ein Geschenk des Pallas, ein Menschenbild vom Himmel 


fillt, bevollmichtigt, den dffentlichen Schatz’ einer Sprache 


‘Herder liebt Bilder aus dem Bergmannsleben. Die Sprache wird bei ihm 
gerne als vergrabener Schatz gedacht ; auch Hamann verwendet gern den Ver- 
gleich der Sprache mit einem éffentlichen Schatz (vgl. meine Arbeit: Unter- 
suchungen iiber Sprache wnd Stil des jungen Herder. 8. 85). 
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mit Weisheit ... zu vermehren” (R. 2, 151 f.)." So stosst 
auch Herder die Regelschmiede bei Seite und gesteht einem 
Muster durch sein kénigliches Beispiel mehr Entscheidung m 
als zehn Wortgriiblern. 

Das Verniinfteln und das kurzsichtige Streben nach gram- 
matischer Richtigkeit ist auch dem Reichtum der Sprache m 
nahe getreten. Herder wiederholt das schon oben angezogene 
Citat Hamanns (R. 2, 151), kniipft direkt an den Satz an und 
entwickelt mit einem Blick auf den Worterreichtum der mor- 
genlindischen Sprachen den Wert und Sinn der Synonymen, 
** Die Alten sprachen durch Bilder, wir héchstens mit Bildern, 
und die bildervolle Sprache unsrer schildernden Dichter ver- 
hilt sich zu den iiltesten Poeten, wie ein Exempel zur Allego- 
rie, wie eine Allegorie zum Bilde in einem Zuge” (1, 167), 
Die Bibel, die alteste Dichtung, ist fiir Hamann eine “ Allego- 
rie wichtiger und prophetischer Wahrheiten, in einfache, leb- 
Und an 


hafte und erstaunend iihnliche Bilder eingekleidet.” 


Herder schreibt er am 29. August 1765: “ Die héchste poeti- 


sche Kunst ist, die Allegorie in seiner Gewalt zu haben” (vgl. 
2, 259). 


In der weiteren Erérterung der Fragmente sucht Herder den 


Rat der Literaturbriefe zu priifen, die Sprache durch Uber- 
setzungen zu bilden. Auch hier wieder leiten ihm die Grund- 
anschauungen vom Werden und Wandel der Sprache. Aus 
den iiltesten Dichtern ist “durch Ubersetzungen wenig fir 
unsere Sprache zu rauben,” weil sie in einer ganz anderen 
Sprachperiode lebten als wir. Sie gehdrten dem Jiinglingsalter 
der Poesie an, welches wir lingst iiberschritten haben (vgl. 2. 


3, 397; 2, 289). 


!'Vgl. noch: ‘‘O ihr Herolde allgemeiner Regeln! wie wenig versteht ihr 
die Kunst und wie wenig besitzt ihr von dem Genie, das die Muster hervor- 
gebracht hat, auf welche ihr sie baut, und das sie iibertreten kann, so oft ¢ 
ihm beliebt’’ (R. 2, 431). 

? Fast wortlich kommt Herder im ‘‘ Torso”? darauf zuriick. ‘‘ Freilich ist 
die Einfalt der Alten der erste Vorzug ihres Stils, dass sie nicht in Bildern 
reden, sondern Bilder geben ’’ (SWS. 2, 278), 
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Am langsten verweilt Herder bei der Frage vom Versmaas ; 
er kehrt ausfiihrlich darauf zuriick auf Veranlassung der zahl- 
reichen Bemerkungen der Literaturbriefe iiber Geschichte und 
Natur des Hexameters. Die Sylbenmasse der Alten entspran- 
gen in jenem jugendlichen Alter, “da man auch im gemeinen 
Leben die Wérter in hohem Tone aussprach und hohe und 
niedrige Accente deutlich héren liess’’ (SWS. 1,174). Damals 
war der Hexameter ein natiirliches Versmaas, “ das die meiste 
Harmonie in sich schloss, das ihrem Obr und ihrer Kehle am 


gemiissesten war, weil ihre Melodie im Gesang und Deklama- 


tion des gemeinen Lebens eine héhere Tonleiter auf und nieder 
stieg, als unsere” (1, 174). ‘‘ Wir—im Sprachalter der Prosa 
—reden mit wenigeren Accenten monotonischer.” Unsere 
Sprache ist, wie Herder sich ausdriickt, “ vollténig,” nicht 
“hochtnend.” ‘ Héret den Cadencen bei dem Gesange der 
Kinder und der Narren zu; sie sind nie polymetrisch ; oder 
wenn ihr dariiber lacht, so gehi unter die Bauern, gebt auf die 
iltesten Kirchenlieder Acht, ihre Fallténe sind kiirzer und ihr 
Rhythmus einférmig ” (1, 175).' Herder lag bei der Nieder- 
schrift dieses Satzes eine Hamannsche Stelle im Sinn, in wel- 
cher Hamann dem ungebundenen Versmasse “ des deutschen 
Pindar” (Klopstock) das monotonische Metrum des Homer 
entgegensetzt, dessen Erklirung er auf einer Reise durch Kur- 
land und Lievland gefunden haben will. ‘Es gibt in ange- 
fiihrten Gegenden gewisse Striche, wo man das lettische oder 
undeutsche Volk bei aller ihrer Arbeit singen hort, aber nichts 
als eine Cadenz von wenig Ténen, die mit einem Metro viel 
Ahnlichkeit hat. Sollte ein Dichter unter ihnen aufstehen ; 
so wire es ganz natiirlich, dass alle seine Verse nach diesem 
eingefiihrten Maasstab ihrer Stimmen zugeschnitten sein wiir- 
den’ (R. 2, 306). Hamann will damit freilich gerade das 
“Monotonische ”’ des Hexameters verstindlich machen; aber 


1 Fast dieselben Worte gebraucht Herder in der ‘‘ Abhandlung iiber die 
Ode.” Die Kadenzen unserer Kinder- und Bauerlieder sind einfiltig und 
einschmeichelnd monotonisch’’ (SWS. 32, 71). 
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der Grundgedanke, die Erkliirung des dichterischen Rhythmus 
aus dem in einem Volk und einer Sprache natiirlich vorhande- 
nen rhythmischen Gefiihl ist doch der niimliche. 

Der eingehende Vergleich der beiden deutschen Dichter 
Bodmer und Klopstock mit Homer ist gewiss von Hamann 
angeregt worden. Er spricht direkt aus, was man bei Hamann 
iiber das Klopstocksche Versmass nur zwischen den Zeilen 
liest. “Ich wusste nicht, ob diese neue gliickliche Versart 
nicht die natiirlichste und urspriinglichste Poesie genannt wer- 
den kénnte, statt dass ihn die Litteraturbriefe eine kiinstliche 
Prosa nannten ” (SWS. 1, 208). Hier geht Herder den weg- 
weissenden Schritten Hamanns nach, der mit offenbarer [ronie 
die Ansicht der Literaturbriefe iiber das freie Sylbenmass 
Klopstocks behandelt und auf die Ahnlichkeit desselben mit 
dem Unmerus der hebriiischen Poesie hingewiesen hatte. “ Das 
freie Gebiiude, welches sich Klopstock, dieser grosse Wieder- 
hersteller des lyrischen Gesanges, erlaubt, ist vermutlich ein 
Archaismus, welcher die riitselhafte Mechanik der heiligen 
Poesie bei den Hebriern gliicklich nachahmt” (R. 2, 303 f.), 
Er beruft sich auf dieselbe Stelle der Literaturbriefe (51. Brief, 
Bemerkungen Lessings),' an welche auch Herder angekniipft 
hatte. Und um die Nachahmung aus dem Hebriischen zu 
zeigen, stellt Hamann eine Anmerkung Michaelis’ za Lowths 
Vorlesungen iiber die heilige Poesie der Hebriier (ed. Rosen- 
miiller, Lips. 1835), wo es von dem Versmass dieser iiltesten 
Dichtkunst heisst. ‘Die Betrachtungen oder Empfindungen 
der iiltesten und heiligsten Dichter scheinen sich von selbst in 
symetrische Zeilen geordnet zu haben, die voller Wohlklang 
sind, ob sie schon kein (vorgemaltes noch gesetzkriiftiges) 
Sylbenmass haben’ (R. 2, 304). In der Anmerkung zu dieser 


1 Uberhaupt scheint sich die Kiilte oder Opposition gegen Lessing in den 
Fragmenten yon Hamann auf Herder vererbt zu haben. Hamann sagt : ‘ Wer 
Lessing mit Nutzen lesen und von ihm lernen will, der muss ihn mit mehr 
Gleichgiiltigkeit ansehen, als er den Breitinger. Wehe dem, der solche Képfe 
nachahmen will! Wehe dem, der sich untersteht, sie anzugreifen, ohne sich 
einer Uberlegenheit mit Recht anmassen zu kénnen !’ (R. 3, 20). 
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Stelle findet er, dass ‘!p tocks “ musikalisches Sylbenmass 
einem Siinger, der nicht allgemein sein will, zum Feierkleide 
der lyrischen Dichtkunst 2m angemessensten zu sein scheine”’ 
(R. 2, 205). Herders Gedanken tiber das Sylbenmass sind 
nur eine Umschreibung und Weiterfiihrung der Gedanken 
Hamanns. “ Hitten wir einen dithyrambischen Dichter, der 
wirklich von dem Blitzstrale des Bacchus getroffen, trunken 
und begeistert ténen wiirde :—natiirlich wire kein gefesseltes 
Sylbenmass fiir ihn; er zerreist es, wie Simson die Bastseile 
(R. 4, 279; 7, 96 und Ofters) als Zwirnfiden. Allein diese 
Verse sind Pindarische Pfeile in der Hand des Starken: die, 
mit Pindar zu reden, blos fiir die Mitverstiindigen klingen, 
dem grossen Haufen der Ausleger aber wie eine dunkle Wolke 
erscheinen ” (SWS. 1, 208). Der Vergleich von den “ Pin- 
darischen Pfeilen in der Hand des Starken,” den Herder mit 
Vorliebe gebraucht, hat er Hamann entlehnt. “ Daher kommt 
es, dass die liisterne Costume und Sultanin des herrschenden 
Geschmacks mit chineschen Augen jeden hagern Kunstrichter 
anschielt, dessen Seufzer wie die Pfeile in der Hand eines 
Starken gerathen” (2. 2, 406).'| Das freie Sylbenmass em- 
pfiehlt Herder vor allem fiir die Ode. Er meint: ‘ Wie wiire 
es nun, wenn ein Dithyrambendichter, ein Pindar, ein Barde 
unter uns in diesem Feierkleide (das Hamannsche Schlagwort) 
sich sehen liesse’ (SWS. 1, 210).? 

Die Erérterungen iiber die Natur der Inversionen, eine der 
geistvollsten und einschneidendsten Partien der Fragmente, 
entlehnen das Grundmotiv und einzelne skizzenhafte Linien 
ebenfalls Hamann. Dieser hatte in dem Aufsatze ‘ Vermischte 
Anmerkungen iiber die Wortfiigung in der franzésischen 
Sprache’ (R. 2, 133 ff.) dasselbe Thema behandelt. Seine 
Bemerkungen verlieren sich jedoch sehr bald ins rein Gram- 
matische. Herder dringt auf historische Erklirung ; er denkt 


1 Goethe hat das Lieblingscitat Hamanns durch Herder kennen gelernt. 

* Goethe ist bekanntlich den Aufforderungen Herders nachgekommen in 
den bekannten Oden in freien Rhythmen. (Vgl. iibrigens J, Minor, J. G. 
Hamann, Frankfurt a. M., 1881, 8. 44). 
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sich die Sprache als werdende. Er teilt nicht die Meinung, 


“als wiiren die iiltesten Sprachen von Gott oder von einem 
Philosophen erfunden und wiiren aus seinem Gehirn mit aller 
Riistung gesprungen, wie Pallas aus dem Gehirn des Jupiters” 
(SWS. 1, 192; vgl. R. 2, 151, 509). Wire die Sprache von 
einem Philosophen “erdacht, so hiibe sie alle Inversionen auf, 
so ware bei ihren Zeichen nothwendig jeder Platz und jede 
Ordnung so bestimmt, als in unserer Dekadik” (1, 191). Da 
wir sinnliche Geschépfe sind, so riickt die sinnliche Aufmerk- 
samkeit des Redenden, seine Empfindung sein Affekt bald 
diesen, bald jenen Gesichtspunkt in den Vordergrund, und so 
entsteht die Inversion (1,191). Das Beispiel, das Herder nun 


giebt, ist dem von Hamann angefiihrten ihnlich (vgl. R. 2, 
39). Die Sprachen der Wilden sind voll Inversionen, ohne 


jegliche “grammatikalische Konstruktion,” ein ‘ unordentli- 


os 


’ welches nur mit Hilfe von Geberden 


ches Chaos von Worten,’ 
und Accenten verstandlich gemacht werden kann. Mit dem 
Aufkommen der Biichersprache niherte sich die Gewohnheit 
der “ Konstruktionsordnung dem Ansehen eines Gesetzes,” 
bis endlich die prosaische Periodologie eine noch bestimmtere 
Ordnung festsetzte. ‘Man bestimmte die Ordnung der Worte 
so lange, bis man endlich den prosaischen Perioden heraus- 
drechselte, der der Ordnung der Ideen, so wie sie sich der 
Verstand bildet, folgte und doch auch das Ohr und das Auge 
zu Rathe zog. Und er ward also in seiner Struktur eine An- 
ordnung von Bildern, so wie sie sich dem Auge darstellen 
wiirden, von Ideen, wie sie sich der Verstand denkt, von 
Ténen, wie sie das Ohr fordert, dass es mit Wollust erfiillet 
werde. Der blosse Verstand, der nichts mit Auge und Ohr zu 
thun hat, folgt blos der Ordnung der Ideen und hat also keine 
Inversionen ; so ist der logische Periode” (SWS. 1, 193). 
Diese Charakteristik ist ganz von dem Hamannschen Prinzip 
beherrscht: ‘Alles, was der Mensch zu leisten unternimmt, 
muss aus siimtlichen vereinigten Kriften entspringen.’ 

Das von Herder entwickelte Prinzip liuft darauf hinaus, 
dass die franzésische Sprache infolge ihrer “ metaphysischen 
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Kultur und ihrer geringen Konstruktionsfreiheit ”’ im Nachteil 
steht gegen die deutsche, die riumiger “aufgeschiirzt” ist' 
und auf dem “ Punkte der Behaglichkeit” steht. Hamann 
hatte ausgefiihrt : ‘“ Die deutsche Sprache ist ihrer Natur nach 
vor andera der Inversion fihig. ... Je charakteristischer die 
Beschaffenheit einer Sprache ist, desto mehr Inversionen finden 
in der Wortfiigung statt. Je mannigfaltiger und je sinnlicher 
die Verinderungen der beweglichen Redeteile, nimlich der 
Nenn- und Zeitworter, durch die Etymologie der Sprachkunst 


bezeichnet werden, desto ungebundener kann ihre syntaktische 
Zusammensetzung sein. Die Etymologie der franzésischen 
Sprachkunst hat aber theils nicht so viele, theils nicht so kennt- 


liche Merkmale ; daher verbietet sich der Gebrauch der Inver- 
sion in ihrer Wortfiigung von selbst” (A. 2, 139 f.).? 

Wie die Literaturbriefe klagt auch Herder iiber die Geist- 
losigkeit der unzihligen “deutschen Monats- und Wochen-, 
Tehr- und Trost- und Erbauungs- und lustreichen Schriften, 
die fiir die lange Weile des Publikums geschrieben werden.” 
Auch hier wieder ein Anklang an Hamann: “ Sokratische 
Denkwiirdigkeiten fiir die lange Weile des Publikums ” (2. 2, 
1); “Liebhaber der langen Weile” (2. 2, 86; vgl. noch 1, 
415; 2,58). Bei der Besprechung der Schrift Wezelins “ Reli- 
giése Gespriiche der Todten”’ (Lindau 1763)* spottet Herder 
iiber die “ Dunkelheit ” des Verfassers. ‘ Man sieht den Geist 
des Vertfassers, in dem wie im Chaos des Ovids noch die Ele- 
mente der Ideen in einer harmonischen Uneinigkeit schlum- 
mern und in einer uneinigen Harmonie sich zur Bildung 
driingen. Ist ein solcher Schriftsteller noch ein junger Genie, 
so ist es nicht zu verwundern. Er ist ein Blinder, der noch 
Menschen als Baume sieht” (1, 214). Diese auf Mark. 8, 24, 


’ Dieser Ausdruck stammt von Abbt und der folgende von Mendelssohn. 

? Vel. noch, was Hamann (2. 3, 56), von der Inversion mitteilt. 

’In der Vorrede dieser Schrift erkliirte Wegelin ausdriicklich, ‘‘ dass es ihm 
iiberhaupt genug wire, sich denen verstiindlich zu machen, die ihn verstehen 
sollten.’’ Hamann hat die Abhandlung in der Kénigsberger Zeitung vom 4. 
Mai 1764 recensiert (vgl. R. 3, 279 ff.). 

8 
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zuriickgehende Redensart, die Herder auch sonst noch ge- 
braucht (1, 443), begegnet in Hamanns Schriften 6fters (vgl. 
R. 1,8; 2, 71; 6, 36). Uberhaupt bildet die Bibel fiir den 
Bilderreichtum der beiden Schriftsteller die reichste Quelle, 
Hamann schreibt an Lavater: “‘ Die Bibel ist zu mediis terminis 
und Gleichungen unbekannter und unendlicher Gréssen ergiebi- 
ger, als alle Symptome und Hypothesen alter und neuer Phi- 
losophie ” (R. 6, 58). Wie Winckelmann durch die Charak- 
teristik einzelner antiker Denkmiiler seine Untersuchungen 
iiber die geschichtlichen Grundlagen und iiber das Wesentliche 
der Kunst erliiutert, so stellt auch Herder jetzt eine Anzahl 
zeitgendssischer Originalschriftsteller auf, um an diesen grossen 
Mustern zu zeigen, was er bisher theoretisch iiber Sprache und 
Stil ausgefiihrt hatte. Er beginnt mit einer begeisterten Aner- 
kennung Winckelmanns, dessen Werke “der Unsterblichkeit 
wiirdig und der Name unseres Jahrhunderts sind” (1, 219; 
vgl. Hamann, R. 2,13). “ Hagedorn hat der Géttin der Ge- 
milde einen Altar von weissem Marmor errichtet und mit 
vieler Annehmlichkeit um ihn Blumen zu streuen gewusst: 
das ganze Werk zeigt vielen Geschmack des Kiinstlers, noch 
mehr Kenntnis des Werkmeisters und die feinste Kritik der 
Costume. ... Der Verfasser verrit viele Bekanntschaft in den 
Kunstsiilen von hohém Geschmack und in den Malerakademien 
nach dem Ublichen ” (SWS. 1, 219). Bei Hamann findet sich 


eine lingere Ausfiihrung iiber den Begriff “Costume das 


Ubliche,” den F. K. Gadebush, Biirgermeister zu Dorpat, in 


seinen ‘“ Zusiitzen zu Johann Leonhard Frischens Deutschem 
Warterbuch” (Gelehrte Beitrige zu den Rigischen Anzeigen, 
1763-67) erklirt.' 

Die Reihe der grossen Muster schliesst Herder mit einer 
Wiirdigung der schriftstellerischen Bedeutung seines Freundes 
Hamann. Er sucht ausdriicklich die Urteile der Literatur- 
briefe iiber denselben zu richtigerem Verstiindnis hiniiberzulei- 
ten. Mit grossem Sinn weiss er die Erscheinung dieses Mannes 


!'Vgl. hierzu die Anmerkungen Suphans SWS. 1, 537 und 538. 
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zu fassen und treffend sein Hauptwerk zu charakterisieren. 
“Wer ihn nicht als Gestirn betrachten will in unserer Littera~ 
tur, sehe ihn als Meteor an; ein Phiinomenon bleibt er doch 
immer fort. Der Kern seiner Schriften enthilt viele Samen- 
kérner von grossen Wahrheiten, neuen Beobachtungen und 
einer merkwiirdigen Belesenheit ” (1, 227 f.). Herder glossiert 
nun eine Stelle aus Hamanns Schriften (#&. 2, 307): “ Der 
Rhapsodist hat gelesen, beobachtet, gedacht, angenehme Worte 
gesucht und gefunden, treulich ausgefiihrt, gleich einem Kauf- 
mannsschiff, seine Nahrung weit hergeholt und von ferne ge- 
bracht ” (vgl. SWS. 1, 227 ff.). 

In dem letzten Abschnitt der Fragmente ‘Uber das Ideal 
der Sprache’ gibt Herder eine kurze Ubersicht iiber den Inhalt 
simtlicher vorangegangenen Abhandlungen. Die Ursache, dass 
eine Sprache durch Ubersetzung viel verliert, liegt oft an dem 
Schriftsteller selbst, der “als Erfinder der Gedanken auch 
zugleich ein gewisses Haus- und Herrenrecht iiber den Aus- 
druck hat, in dem selten ein Ubersetzer ihm nachfolgen kann 
und darf” (SWS. 1, 238). 

Ahnlich sagt Hamann: ‘ Wer in einer fremden Sprache 
schreibt, der muss seine Denkungsart wie ein Liebhaber zu 
bequemen wissen. Wer in seiner Muttersprache schreibt, hat 
das Hausrecht eines Ehemannes, falls er dessen miichtig ist’ 
(R. 2, 130). In einem Briefe an Scheffner (Lebensbild I, 2, 
89) verlangt Herder von dem Ubersetzer, man miisse bei der 
Vergleichung mit dem Originale sehen, “‘dass er iiber die 
Idiotismen das Recht eines Hausherren und Ehemannes gehabt 
hat.” Ahnlich SWS. 1, 405, wo auch der Ausdruck “ Haus- 
herr” wiederkehrt.' 

Das Muster eines echten Kunstrichters, wie es Herder im 
Eingang der zweiten Sammlung der Fragmente aufstellt, scheint 
aus dem Geiste Hamanns entworfen zu sein (vgl. dessen Flug- 


' Dasselbe Schlagwort pflanzt sich von Hamann durch Herder auf den jungen 
Goethe fort. Dieser notiert sich den Gedanken in sein Strassburger Tagebuch : 
‘‘Wer in einer fremden Sprache schreibt oder dichtet, ist wie einer, der in 
einem fremden Hause wohnt.’’ (Vgl. Minor a. a. O., 8. 39). 
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blitter : ‘Schriftsteller und Kunstrichter’ A. 2, 377 ff., und 
‘Leser und Kunstrichter,’ R. 2, 395 ff.). Nach Herder hat 
der Kunstrichter seine Wirksamkeit zu richten “ gegen Leser, 
gegen Schriftsteller und gegen das ganze Reich der Litteratur 
iiberhaupt. Dem Leser sei er erst Diener, dann Vertrauter, 
dann Arzt (d. h. er bilde sein Gefiihl, seine Einsicht, seinen 
Geschmack); dem Schriftsteller sei er erst Diener, dann 
Freund, dann Richter ” (1,246). Ahnlich hatte auch Hamann 
sich ausgedriickt : “ Leser und Autor sind der Herr, oder viel- 
mehr der Staat, dem ein Kunstrichter zu dienen sich anheischig 
macht” (R. 2, 381). Statt “ kriippelhafte und tote Gerippe 
von Ausziigen” zu geben, fihrt Herder fort, soll der Kunst- 
richter ein Buch “bis auf Herz und Nieren zergliedern und 
ein Pygmalion seines Autors werden.’ (Derselbe Gedanke 
unter demselben Bilde bei Hamann: PF. 3, 76). Wortlich an 
Hamann anklingend ist folgende Stelle: “Die Brille eines 
Compendiums oder das Fernglas eines Systems in der Hand, 
nihert er jetzt diese Wahrheit, jetzt entfernt er jene: er wird 
seinen Lesern so unentbehrlich, als die Zeichen und Wetterpro- 
phezeiungen im Kalender den Tagwihlerinnen sind ” (1, 249). 
Vergleiche damit bei Hamann: “ Die Unverschimtheit der 
Miethlinge wird niemanden iiberreden, dass ihre Brillen die 
Gabe zu lesen und die Stelle der Augen vertreten ; unterdessen 
duldet man die Missbriiuche der Zeitungsschreiber im Reiche 
der Gelehrsamkeit, wie man die Zeichen der Tagwiihlerinnen 
in den Kalendern beibehilt, weil der gemeine Mann ihrer nicht 
entbehren kann” (R. 2, 382). Der ganzen Literatur sei er 
“Schmelzer oder Handlanger oder Baumeister, ein Mitbiirger 
im Reiche der Wissenschaften.”” Ein Muster solchen Kunst- 
richtertums legt Herder sogleich vor ; er fragt nach der Még- 
lichkeit der Nachahmung fremder Dichter und handelt zuerst 
von der Nachahmung der morgenliindischen Dichter. Die 


Hauptanregung zu diesem Abschnitt hat er von Johann David 


Michaelis erfahren (vgl. Haym 1, S. 148). Aber manches ver- 
dankt er auch Hamann. Dieser schon hatte gesagt: “ Wo+ 
durch sollen wir aber die ausgestorbene Sprache der Natur von 
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den Todten wieder auferwecken? ... Durch Wallfahrten nach 
dem gliicklichen Arabien, durch Kreuzziige nach den Morgen- 
lindern” (R. 2, 293). Durch Hamanns Umgang wird Herder 
im Allgemeinen ein lebhaftes Interesse fiir orientalische Philo- 
logie, Sinn fiir die Eigenart des Orients und dessen Poesie 
gekommen sein. Herder fiihrt aus, dass wir fiir unsere Dich- 
tung nur weniges von der Dichtung einer fremden, abgelegenen 
Nation ‘rauben’ kénnen. Die schéne Natur des Orients ist 
nicht die unsere ; fremdartig sind uns die Vaterlandsgeschichte 
der Morgenlinder, ihre ‘ Nationalvorurtheile’ (d. h. ihre poe- 
tisch-mythologischen Anschauungen und Vorstellungen), der 
Geist ihrer Religion und ihrer Sphiire und Sprache. Er zeigt 
an der Hand der morgenlindischen Dichter, wie es anzufangen 
sei, uns zu ‘Schilderern unsrer eigenen Natur auszubilden ;’ 
er muntert auf, das poetische Material in der Vergangenheit 
der eigenen Heimat zu suchen, den ‘ Wahn und die Sagen der 
Vorfahren’ zu studieren und sie dem poetischen Geiste der Zeit 
anzupassen. ‘Wer es beklagen méchte, dass keine morgen- 
lindische Invasion nicht auch bei uns den Samen poetischer 
Fabeln gestreut, dem rathe ich, diese dichterische Schweiss- 
tropfen der Cultur seines Bodens zu widmen. Er durchreise 
als ein Prophet in Ziegenfellen die Mythologien der alten 
Skalder und Barden sowohl, als seiner eignen ehrlichen Lands- 
leute. Unter Scythen und Slaven, Wenden und Bohmen, 
Russen, Schweden und Polen gibt es noch Spuren von diesen 
Fussstapfen der Vorfahren. Wiirde man, jeder nach seinen 
Kriiften, sorgsam sein, sich nach alten Nationalliedern zu 
erkundigen, so wiirde man nicht blos in die poetische Denkart 
der Vorfahren dringen, sondern auch Stiicke bekommen, die, 
wie die beiden lettischen Dainos (von den ‘Literaturbriefen 
citiert), den oft so vortrefflichen Ballads der Britten, den 
Chansons der Troubadoren, den Romanzen der Spanier, oder 
gar den feierlichen Sagolinds der alten Skalder beikiimen ; es 


méchten nun diese Nationalgesiinge Lettische Dainos, oder 
Cosakische Dummi, oder Peruanische oder Amerikanische Lie- 
der sein’ (SWS. 1, 266). Hier weist Herder zum ersten Mal 
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auf das Volkslied hin. Den Anstoss hierzu gab ihm sicherlich 
Hamann. In Hamanns Schriften ist tom Volkslied und von 
Volksdichtung nur ein einziges Mal die Rede, jedoch in einer 
Weise, die schliessen lisst, dass der Verfasser mehr iiber diesen 
Punkt nachgedacht hat, als er dariiber mitteilt. Im Anschluss 
an die Beurtheilung des Klopstockschen Versmasses heisst es : 
‘Es gibt in angefiihrten Gegenden (Kurland und Lievland) 


rewisse Striche, wo man das lettische oder undeutsche Volk bei 
z ; 


aller ihrer Arbeit singen hért, aber nichts als eine Cadenz von 
wenig Ténen, die mit einem Metro viel Ahnlichkeit hat. 


Sollte ein Dichter unter ihnen aufstehen, so wiire es ganz 
natiirlich, dass alle seine Verse nach diesem eingefiihrten 
Maassstab ihrer Stimmen zugeschnitten sein wiirden. Es 
wiirde zu viel Zeit erfordern, diesen kleinen Umstand (ineptis 
granum fortasse—qui volunt illa calamistris inurere) in sein 
gehériges Licht zu setzen, mit mehreren Phiinomenen zu ver- 
gleichen, den Griinden davon nachzuspiiren und die fruchtbaren 
Folgen zu entwickeln ’—(R. 2, 306). “ Mit einem Gedanken- 
strich von literar-historischer Bedeutung bricht Hamann ab ” 
(Minor a. a. O., 5. 45). 

Die ganze Abhandlung schliesst mit einer Kritik des Klop- 
stockschen Messias, ‘des erhabensten deutsch-orientalischen 
Werkes,’ die in die Form von Wechselreden zwischen einem 
Christen und einem Rabbi eingekleidet ist. Herder hat diese 
Redeform auch sonst noch in den Fragmenten verwendet, auch 
Hamann benutzt sie (vgl. sein Werk ‘ Wolken. Ein Nachspiel 
Sokratischer Denkwiirdigkeiten.’ R. 2, 51 ff., wo er von der 
dramatischen Form nur die Akteinteilung beibehiilt). 

Von den Morgenliindern wendet sich Herder zu den 
Griechen. Das Programm einer Geschichte der griechischen 
Dichtkunst, wie es Herder hier entrollt, ist mit geringen 
Abiinderungen der Winckelmannschen Vorrede zur Kunst- 
geschichte entlehnt (vgl. SWS. 1, 294, mit WW. 3, xf). 


‘Herder trug sich selbst mit der Hoffnung und dem Vorsatz, ein zweiter 
Winckelmann zu werden: ‘ Welch ein Wunsch wiire es, in Weisheit und 
Dichterei der Griechen nur selbst das sein zu kénnen, was Winckelmann in 
Absicht auf die Erklirung ihrer Kunst geworden!’ (SWS, 4, 216). 
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‘Man untersuche nach ihrem Wesen die Dichtkunst der 
Griechen, ihren Unterschied von den iibrigen Vélkern und die 
Griinde ihres Vorzugs im Griechenland: hier wiirde sich ein 
Ozean von Betrachtungen darbieten. Man zeige uns das wahre 
Ideal der Griechen in jeder ihrer Dichtarten zur Nachbildung 
. . . die verschiedenen Zeiten der griechischen Poesie, wie- 
derum mit einer pragmatischen Anwendung auf unsere Zeit. 
Ein Ozean von Betrachtungen, in den sich blos ein Kenner 
der Alten, ein Weltweiser, ein geschmackvoller Kunstrichter, 
und ich méchte beinahe sagen, selbst ein Dichter wagen kann: 
ein Ocean, aus dem die meisten unserer Weisen nur Tropfen 
kosten’ (SWS. 1, 294 f.). Der Vergleich erinnert an Hamann : 
‘Ein Weltmeer von Beobachtungen, die ein gelehrter Philo- 
soph auf einfache Grundsiitze und allgemeine Klassen bringen 
kénnte’ (R. 2, 122; vgl. noch: “ein ganzer Ocean von Em- 
pfindung,” 4, 51, 57, 58). Auch Herder liebt den Vergleich 
mit dem Meer: “ Aber welch ein grenzenloses Meer sehe ich 
hier vor mir!” (1, 5). Wieder zeigt sich der Schiller Ha- 
manns, wenn Herder betont, dass eine solche Erkenntnis der 
gtiechischen Dichtkunst uns von den elenden Nachahmen der 
Griechen befreien und uns zur Nachahmung unsrer selbst auf- 
muntern wiirde (SWS. 1, 294). Hamann sind die Griechen 
‘durchlécherte Brunnen’ (R. 2, 289). Wozu sollen wir Ko- 
pisten werden, da wir Originale sein kénnen? (R. 2, 197). 
Vgl. noch die Ausfiihrung R. 2, 220 ff. 

Mit Hamann beriihrt sich Herder in dem Vergleich Bodmers 
und Klopstocks mit Homer. ‘Noah (Bodmer) mag heiliger sein, 
er mag moralisch sein; ich finde doch nicht Antrieb, ihn in 
irgend etwas mit Homer zu vergleichen. Wo hat K(lopstock) 
ein Homer sein wollen? Nach seiner Abhandlung von der 
heiligen Poesie scheint er mehr vom Virgil zu machen und 
ist auch eher Virgilianisch als Homerisch’ (SWS. 1, 296). 
Hamann behauptet : ‘ Bodmer und Klopstock haben beide den 
Homer gewiss studiert ; sie haben ihn aber nicht anders als 
im Kleinen, im Detail verstanden nachzuahmen’ (R. 3, 6). 
Den Satz Hamanns: ‘ Homer zu fiihlen, ist nicht jedermanns 
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Ding ; ei, Homer zu verstehen . . .’ (R. 3, 109), entwickelt 
Herder in den Bemerkungen, dass Homer ebenso wenig von 
allen Griechen verstanden worden sei, wie Klopstock von allen 
Deutschen. 

In dem folgenden Abschnitt macht Herder den Versuch, 
das Wesen des Dithyrambus aus der Geschichte seiner Ent- 
stehung zu ermitteln. Sein Urteil hat die Anschauung von 
den Lebensschicksalen aller Poesie zur Voraussetzung. Das 
Dithyrambische ist ihm das Produkt einer noch ganz rohen 
und wilden Zeit. Der Gesang der Wilden war ‘ voll von der 
tierischsinnlichen Sprache des Weins, und der Wein erhob sich 
wieder zu einer gewissen mystischsinnlichen Sprache der Got- 
ter: ein heiliger Gesang in doppeltem Verstande. Die Priester, 
zugleich Dichter und Staatsleute, webten aus Nationalsagen 
eine Mythologie zusammen, die sich zu ihren rauhen Gesiingen 
bildete’ (SWS. 1,310). Auch hier arbeitet Herder im wesent- 
lichen mit Hamannschen Gedanken (vgl. R. 2, 258 ff.). 

Die dritte Sammlung der Fragmente sucht auf einen gross- 
artig entworfenen Geschichtshintergrunde das Eindringen und 


die Ausbreitung des rémisclien Geschmackes in Deutschland zu 


verfolgen. Manche Ziige zu diesem Bilde scheint Kant gelie- 
fert zu haben (vgl. Hartenstein m, 279 f.). Die Renaissance 
hat weniger den Geist der Alten als dessen jiussere Schale 
erneut ; seit dem 16, Jahrhundert erlag vollends das Denken 
der Gelehrsamkeit, das Erfinden dem Nachahmen. Der “ ganze 
Zuschnitt” der Wissenschaften, der Literatur, der Sprache, 
der Bildung ‘war rémisch und ist es noch’ (SWS. 1, 371). 
Zunichst verweilt Herder bei dem Verderben der deutschen 
Sprache, wie dieselbe gegen das Latein zuriickgesetzt, latinisiert 
und franzésiert worden sei. [Er riihmt statt dessen die iltere 
deutsche Sprache und weist zuriick auf die Verdienste des 
Opitzens, Lohensteins und vor allem Luthers auf die deutsche 
Sprache. ‘In Deutschland hat Luther unendlich viel Ver- 
dienst. Er ist’s, der die deutsche Sprache, einen schlafenden 
Riesen, aufgeweckt und losgebunden ; er ist’s, der die scho- 
lastische Wortkriimerei, wie jene Wechselertische, verschiittet ; 
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er hat durch seine Reformation eine ganze Nation zum Denken 
und Gefiihl erhoben’ (1, 372). In dieser Verehrung Luthers 
und seiner Sprache hat Herder Hamann zu seinem Vorginger. 
Dieser bedauert, ‘dass wir von diesem grossen Manne nicht 
nur in der deutschen Sprache, sondern iiberhaupt nicht so viel 
gelernt, als wir hiitten sollen und kénnen’ (R. 2, 22), Ferner: 
‘Was fiir eine Schande fiir unsre Zeit, dass der Geist dieses 
Mannes so unter der Asche liegt’ (R. 1, 343; vgl. noch: 1, 
347 ; 2, 299). Die deutsche Sprache muss zuriickgeleitet wer- 
den zum ‘Urbilde ihrer selbst ;’ der deutsche ‘ Biicherstil’ 
muss umgebildet werden durch Erforschung der iilteren Zeit- 
alter in ihrer ‘nervenvollen Stirke.’ (Auch Hamann will 
veraltete Worte aus der alten deutschen Kernsprache wieder in 
die Schriftsprache aufgenommen wissen). Das wahre Deutsch 
‘unserer Viiter geht auch zu sehr von dem Latein ab, als dass 
sie neben einander sein kénnten. Unsere Seele bauet, mit 
Montague zu reden, diese Stockwerke iiber einander, und wel- 
ches soll das unterste von allen und die Grundlage sein ?— 
Eine fremde oder die Muttersprache ?’ (SWS. 1, 378). Diese 
Anspielung auf Montague hat auch Hamann. ‘Jede Sprache 
fordert ein Denkungsart und einen Geschmack, die ihr eigen- 
tiimlich sind: daher prahlte Ennius mit einem dreifachen 
Herzen, fast wie Montague mit einer Seele von drei Stock- 
werken” (2. 2,130, Anm.). Der verderbliche Einfluss der 
lateinischen Sprache erstreckt sich auch auf die Erziehung, die 
Schulen, auf die ganze Bildung. Das junge Genie wird durch 
den gelehrten Pedantismus gehemmt. Die richtige Erkenntnis 
der Sprache muss schon in der Erziehung der Jugend wirksam 
sein. ‘Es kommt auf den ersten allmichtigen Eindruck an : 
ist dieser verfehlt, so ist alles verloren: verloren der erste 
unerklirliche Scharfsinn, der nie durch Geduld und Fleiss 
ersetzt wird: verloren das grosse innerliche Gefiihl eines 
Bewusstseins, dass man das Ganze habe: verloren das Haus- 
herren- und Eigenthumsrecht (das Hamannsche Schlagwort), 
mit diesen Begriffen schalten und walten zu kénnen’ (1, 380).' 


' Ahnlich noch SWS. 1, 6, 50, 400, 401. 
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Die Befehdung des lateinischen Geistes der Schulen erinnert an 


ihnliche Ausserungen Hamanns. Vogl. ‘ Der Blick des Jiing- 


lings wird mit dem grammatischen Scepter, wie mit einem 
gliihenden Eisen geblendet. Seine Wange wird zu Runzeln 
eines grammatischen Sophisten gewéhnt, Falten, die er dusserst 
ungern annimmt und die nachher nie véllig und ohne Merkmal 
verschwinden. Die erste Farbe, die unsrer Denkart aufgetra- 
gen wird, verliert sie nie; wehe uns! wenn sie uns unangenehm 
oder gar verunzierend ist ; die erste junge Lust wird ermiidet, 
die erste frische Kraft zuriickgehalten, das Talent in den Staub 
gezogen, das Genie aufgehalten’ (SWS. 1, 380) mit Hamann : 
‘Der Unterricht in Schulen scheint recht dazu ausgesonnen zu 
sein, um das Lernen zu verekeln und zu vereiteln; dem Kna- 
ben vergeht Héren und Sehen iiber dem Cornelius Nepos, er 
memoriert stumpf und exponiert sich schlifrig’ (R. 2, 423 f.). 
Auch in den “Kern der Wissenschaften ” ist der lateinische 
Geist eingedrungen. Latein war Jahrhunderte lang das einzige 
‘‘ yehiculum ” ' der Scholastik ; diese hat eine wissenschaftliche 
Schulsprache, eine systematische Terminologie ausgebildet, in 
der Wort und Begriff sich in einander verwebt haben, so dass 
dem Denken damit ein schiidliches Joch auferlegt war, denn 
statt Sacherklirungen begniigte es sich fortan mit Worterkla- 
rungen. Thomas Abbt hatte das einen ‘ Aktienhandel mit 
Worten’ genannt; er hatte im 271. Literaturbrief den gliick- 
lichen Ausdruck gepriigt, ‘dass 100 Gedanken am Ausdruck 
selber haften und kleben.’ Diesen Ausdruck eignen Hamann 
und Herder sich alsbald an, und Herder kniipft nun daran 
seine geniale Auseinandersetzung iiber das Verhiitnis von 
Gedanke und Ausdruck.? ‘Bei den sinnlichen Begriffen, bei 
Erfahrungsideen, bei einfachen Wahrheiten und in der klaren 
Sprache des natiirlichen Lebens, iiberall klebt der Gedanke am 
Ausdrucke’ (SWS. 1, 392). Daraus ergibt sich fiir den Dich- 
ter, dass sich fiir ihn Gedanke zum Ausdruck verhalten soll 


1 Ein Lieblingswort Hamanns: R. 3, 82, 108, 126 ; auch oft bei Herder. 
? Welchea Anteil Kants analytische Methode an diesen Ausfiihrungen hat, 
kann man bei Haym ( Herder 1, 42 ff,) nachlesen,. 
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nicht wie der Kérper zu einem Kleide, sondern ‘ wie die Seele 
zum Kérper.’ Die Empfindung schafft sich den Ausdruck, wie 
der Geist sich den Kérper baut. In beredter Weise verfolgt 
er diesen Gedanken in Bezug auf die Aufgabe des Dichters. 
‘Der ganze Verfall der Dichterei’ beruht darauf, dass man sie 
‘der Mutter Natur entfihrte, in das Land der Kunst brachte 
und als eine Tochter der Kiinsteler ansah’ (SWS. 1, 396). 
Daraus ergibt sich dann, dass man nur in der Muttersprache 
dichten, nur eine Sprache vollkommen beherrschen kann ; der 
echte Originalschriftsteller ist immer ein Nationalautor, und 
auch jeder fremde Dichter muss als solcher genommen, erklart 
und genossen werden (SWS. 1, 402 ff.). Was Herder nun iiber 
die rechte Art der Auslegung der Alten sagt, erinnert an 
Hamanns Bekenntnisse tiber seine Art, die Alten zu lesen. 
‘Da ich bloss dem Geist der Alten nachspiire und mir mehr 
an dem Genie als der Grammatik der griechischen Sprache ge- 
legen : so geht mich das Schulmeistergesicht nichts an, womit 
G(esner) und E(rnesti) die Versionen ihren Zuhérern verekeln. 
Ich will sehr damit zufrieden sein, wenn ich nur mein Grie- 
chisch ungefiihr so verstehe, wie Uberbringer dieses seine Mut- 
tersprache . . . zur Leibesnahrung und Notdurft. . . mehr 
durch den influxum physicum meiner Wirterinnen, als durch 
die harmoniam praestabilitam gelehrter Aristarche’ (R. 2, 
213f.). Deutlicher hat Herder denselben Gedanken ausge- 
sprochen: “Ich wollte gern einen Commentar iiber Horaz lesen 
und mit ganzer Seele durchstudieren, wo er nicht als ein classi- 
scher Autor behandelt, sein Gedanke langweilig und ungefahr 
bestimmt, sein Ausdruck abgetrennt vom Gedanken zergliedert 
und verdolmetschet, wo er mit den Regeln neuer Aristarche 
verglichen wird, die man doch aus ihm abgezogen, die oft 
eigensinnig genug sind und nie seine Schénheiten erschépfen 
oder sichtbar machen. Einen Commentar wollte ich wiinschen, wo 
man ihn als einen lebenden Dichter betrachtete’ (SWS. 1, 410). 


1 Es ist bekannt, wie hinreissend diese Ausfiihrung auf den jungen Goethe 
wirkte. 
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In der Abhandlung ‘ Vom neuern Gebrauch der Mythologie’ 
bekiimpft Herder den kritiklosen Gebrauch der alten Mytho- 
logie in der neuern Dichtung. Der Dichter darf zwar die 
Mythologie brauchen, aber nicht als entlehnten dusserlichen 
Schmuck, als ‘todte, gelehrte Bilderkriimerei,’ sondern ‘ mit 
einer neuen schépferischen, fruchtbaren und kunstvollen Hand.’ 
Herder warnt vor der Mythologie, die durch einzelne Bilder 
spricht (1, 441), dagegen riit er, sich ihrer in Handlungen zu 
bedienen. Die Mythologie der Alten ist ihre grésste poetische 
Leistung. ‘ Was fiir eine griechische Einbildungskraft gehérte 
dazu, um starke Bauerknechte zu Herkules, zu Halbgittern zu 
erheben, sie in allen den Reichthum der poetischen Wiirde zu 
kleiden ; die Fahrt der Argonauten, die Belagerung von Troja, 
die Himmelsstiirmerei und alle jene Fabeln, die in der Ge- 
schichte ihren Ursprung haben (vgl. Hamann, R. 2, 441), so 
schépferisch in poetische Leiber zu hiillen und ihnen dichteri- 
schen Geist einzuhauchen. Was ist Skamander und Olymp 


und alle die heiligen Orter der Geschichte, die der Stoff zu 


ihrer Mythologie urspriinglich gewesen? Ich besehe sie in den 
Reiseschreibungen, ich ziehe in der alten Geschichte ihren 
poetischen Schmuck aus, was sind sie?—Himmel, das habe ich 
alles in meinem Lande, in meiner Geschichte, rings um mich 
liegt der Stoff zu diesem poetischen Gebiiude; aber eins fehlt : 
poetischer Geist. _Bewundern miissen wir euch, ihr Alten, und 
die Augen niederschlagen ; ihr erhebt Kleinigkeiten au; dem 
Staube zu einer gliinzenden Héhe ; wir lassen die ganze Sché- 
pfung um uns éde und wiist trauern, um euch nur zu pliindern 
und das Gepliinderte elend anzuwenden’ (SWS. 1, 442). Was 
daraus folgt, hatte schon Hamann angedeutet: ‘ Mythologie 
hin! Mythologie her! Poesie ist eine Nachahmung der schénen 
Natur—und Nieuwentyts, Newtons und Biiffons Offenbarungen 
werden doch wohl eine abgeschmackte Fabellehre vertreten 
kénnen?. . . Freilich sollten sie es thun und wiirden es auch 
thun, wenn sie nur kénnten.— Warum geschieht es denn nicht? 
—Weil es unméglich ist, sagen eure Propheten’ (f. 2, 280). 
Was Hamann hier in ziemlich orakelmiissig klingenden Worten 
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ausgesprochen hatte, wurde von Herder in treffende Mahnungen 
gefasst. Man ‘belausche die Griechen, wie ihre dichterische 
Einbildungskraft zu schaffen, wie ihre sinnliche Denkart ab- 
strakte Wahrheit in Bilder zu hiillen wusste, wie ihr starrendes 
Auge Biiume als Menschen erblickte (vgl. R. 2, 71), Begeben- 
heit za Wundern hob und Philosophie auf die Erde fiihrte. . . , 
Statt dass ihr nach jenem ekelhaften Gemiilde, das, was Homer 
gespicen hat, euch belieben lasset: so stiirkt euer Haupt, um 
aus dem Ocean der Empfindung (vgl. R. 2, 122) und Besonder- 
heiten zu trinken’ (SWS. 1, 443). An der Mythologie der 
Alten als einer unvergleichlichen ‘ poetischen Heuristik’ lerne 
man, selber zum Erfinder zu werden.' 

Die letzten Abschnitte der dritten Sammlung ergeben fiir 
unsern Zweck nichts Neues. Wenn auch hier Nachklinge aus 
Hamann zu bemerken sind, so finden sie jedoch keine An- 


kniipfungen von erheblicher Bedeutung, die nicht in dieser 


Arbeit bereits ermittelt sind. 

Berger (a. a. O., 8. 42) hat den Standpunkt Herders, wie 
ihn die erste Auflage der Fragmente vertritt, mit dem Kern- 
wort bezeichnet : ‘ Winckelmann berichtigt durch Hamann.’ 
Richtiger wohl wiire der Standpunkt ausgedriickt durch das 
Wort: Hamann gefiihrt von Winckelmann. Hamann hat die 
Gedanken, die in den Fragmenten erértert werden, angeregt, 
Winckelmann aber die Methode geliefert, sie zu entwickeln. 
Auch auf die Schreibweise Herders in den Fragmenten hat 
Hamann einen starken Einfluss ausgeiibt; doch wiirde ein 
solecher Nachweis eine eigene stilgeschichtliche Untersuchung 
erfordern. Fiir den Kenner ist die Hamannsche Sprachfairbung 
deutlich zu spiiren, wenn auch der urkundliche Nachweis oft 
miihsam zu gewinnen ist. 

Es ist also nicht zu verwundern, dass Hamann, als er die 
Fragmente las, ‘alte verbleichte Begriffe’ wieder in sich auf- 


‘Herder spricht hier zuerst den Gedanken an die Méglichkeit einer ganz 
neuen Mythologie aus. Wie derselbe spiiter von Fr. Schlegel und Schelling 
weiter ausgefiihrt und schiirfer zugespitzt wurde, hat Haym (Die romantische 
Schule, 8, 648 f. und 692 f.), klar dargelegt. 
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leben fiihlte und an seinen Freund Hartkknoch berichtete : ‘ Es 
ist wahr, einige meiner Samenkérner scheinen sich durch Her- 
ders Fleiss und Feder in Blumen und Bliithen verwandelt zu 
haben ; ich wiinschte aber lieber Friichte und reife’ (R. 5, 101). 

In den in dieser Arbeit betrachteten Jugendwerken i Her- 
der von Hamann mehr als von irgend einem andern Schrift- 
steller abhingig. In den spiiteren Schriften des jungen Herder 
aber, ja schon in der zweiten Auflage der Fragmente, treten 


diefunmittelbaren Beziehungen auf Hamann mehr und mehr 


zuriick, dagegen macht sich der Einfluss Lessings bemerkbar. 
Diesen Nachweis hoffe ich in einem spiteren Aufsatz zu liefern. 


J. F. HavussMANN. 


Mapison, Wis. 
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OLD ENGLISH MAMMAL NAMES. 


HE present study is made up of those Old English mam- 

mal names which have no place in Jordan’s Die alten- 
glischen Sdugetiernamen, Heidelberg, 1903. The general names 
such as niten, feoh, and orf he did not choose to consider ; others 
he apparently overlooked. I have sought to make the list of 
examples as exhaustive as possible and to that end have looked 
through the entire body of Old English literature. In the 
examples no attempt has been made to normalize the spelling 
or to insert the proper marks of quantity. It seems unneces- 
sary to furnish a key to the abbreviations; for the most part 
they are identical with those used in Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo- 
Saron Dictionary and are familiar to Old English scholars 
everywhere. For the poetry the references are to the line- 
numbering in Grein-Wiilker’s Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen 
Poesie ; for the prose the references are to page and line, with 


the exception of the Biblical references which are to chapter 
and stanza. 


Ceap, m., cattle; since cattle were the principal objects of 
sale in the OE. period, the word also signifies ‘ property,’ 
‘price,’ ‘sale,’ ‘market.’ The ME. chep, cheap, cheep signifies 
‘barter’ or ‘price. In Mod. E. cheap (cf. Chapman) is 
used only as an adjective. Cf. OE. ceapian, to buy. Cognate 
words are Du. koop, Swed. kip, Dan. kidb, G. kauf, all meaning 
‘purchase’; Icel. kaup, bargain; Goth. kaupon, to trade; 
OHG. coufon, MHG. koufen, G. kaufen, to buy. All of these 
words are probably derived from the Lat. Cf. Lat. caupo 
(MHG. choufo) huckster ; copa, barmaid ; cauwpona inn. 


Lehd. 3. 56. 6, 8, 11 ; 60. 9; Ben. R. 94. 11; 95. 11; LZ. In. 57. 5; 60. 10. 
L. Edg. S. 116. 47, 48: ceap. L. In. 55. 13: his meahgebures ceap. Chr. 897 ; 
Erl. 94, 31: ceapes ewild. Bl. H. 199. 4: Sas ores ceapes. Lehd. 3. 56. 8; L. 
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Ed. 68. 32: ceapes. Nap. OEG. 124. 4838 ; 161. 227; L. In. 55. 14, 56.2; L. 
Edg. S. 116. 42, 44; Ben. R. 94.12; 42. H. 1. 412. 12, 13; 524. 9: ceape. 
Bl. H. 199. 7: to Sern ceape. L. E. I. 484. 40: Sam landbuendum is beboden 
Seet calles Sees Se him on hevra ceape gerweaxe, hig Gode Sone teoSan deal agyfen. 
Gen. (poet. ). 1747, 1772, 1877: ceapas. Lehd. 1. 390. 18: ceapa. Bl. H. 199. 


2: on manigfealdum ceapum. 


Cwiczeht, cwyceht, f., live-stock, cattle ; < ewic, living + eht, 
property, < dgan, to possess, pret. dhte. With OE. @ht. com- 
pare Goth. aihts, Icel. @tt, att, OHG. éht. 


L. Alf. 33. 3: gebete on ewiceehtum [MS. B. ewyc]. 


Déor, dior, n., animal (usually wild); rarely deer (see Oros. 
I. 1). ME. deor, der, deer. The original sense of ‘ wild animal’ 
is preserved in most of the coguates: Du. dier ; Dan. dyr ; Icel. 
dir ; Goth. dius; OHG. tior ; G. thier; Lat. fera; Gr. Onp. 
Its origin is undetermined; cf. MacLean’s OE. and ME. 
Reader, p. 148: Germ. *deuzso- = Ind. G. *dheus6- << *dhus, 
breath. 


WW. 118. 35: unicornis, vel monoceros, vel rinoceros: anhyme deor. 319. 
33 : unicornis : anhyrned deor. 118. 32: bellua : reS deor. Nap. OEG. 125. 4900 : 
bestiam : deor. Af. L. S. 1.112. 401; 114. 405; 224. 88; 294. 162; 2. 56. 35, 
49, 53, 304, 1366; Bibl. Pr. 3. 63. 277, 279; Lehd. 1. 326. 11; 3. 200. 1, 2, 
11; Wuilfst. 200. 9; Cri. 257; dithelst. 64; Gn. Ex. 148; 177; Run. 2; Sal. 
470; A. H. 1. 160. 33; Ex. 166; Az. 145; Bt. 72.8; 116. 23; L. Eeg. P. 
381. 28: Mart. 10. 20; 26,4; Hexam. 14. 29; 16. 8; Ps. Met. 148. 10: deor. 
Hexam. 24. 33; Af. H. 1. 536. 11, 15: redSan deor. 2. 492. 10, 15: hreSe deor. 
Pa. 12: is Sat deor pandher haten. 19: Set is wretlic deor, hiwa gehwlees. Gen. 
1. 24: lede seo eorSe forS . . . . deor afier heora hiwum. 1. 25. God geworhte , 
Sere eor'San deor efter hira hiwum. 1. 26 : uton wircean man to andlicnesse, and 
to ure gelienesse, and he sig ofer Sa deor. Oros. 18. 10: (Ohthere) hafde, Sa he 
Sone cyninge sohte, tamra deora unbebohtra syx hund. Da deor hi hata® hranas. Bt. 
Met. 27. 24; Bt. 73. 1, 3; 101. 28: dior. Nap. OEG. 67. 2471: bestig : deores. 
Lehd. 1. 328. 15; 3, 42. 15; deores. Lamb. Ps. 91. 10; 77. 69: anhynedes 
deores. Ps. 25: swa Sas deores hiw. Cant. Ps. 28. 6: ceenhyrnedes diores. Bt. Met. 
26. 87; Bi. 116. 22: diore. AL. L. S. 2. 56. 56; 58. 60; Ex. 322; Dan. 662; 
Cri. 983 ; Seel. 82 ; Crafts. 38; Pa. 5; Jul. 125; Ph. 125: deora.O ros. 20. 33: 
Set gafol biS on deora fellum. Cri. 983: Sonne wihte gehwylee deora and fugla 
deatleg nimeS. Met. 26. 92: diora, AL, H. 1. 544. 30; Dan. 558; Ps. Met. 73. 
18; 78. 2: deorum. Bt. Met. 27. 11; Bt. 121, 15; 124. 8: diorum. Deor is 
also found in several place-names. 


Déorcynn, n., race of animals. 
4. H, 14. 14, 6. 5: Hezam, 14. 27: deoreynn, Lehd. 3. 234. 14: 
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syxtan daege God gescop eall deoreynn. Al. H. 1. 20. 34; 102. 5: deorcynne. Bt, 
116, 20: sume wurdon to Sam deoreynne Se mon hat tigris. 116, 21: to mistlicum 
deorcynnum. 


Héadéor, stag, deer; < héa(h), high + déor. Cf. héador- 
hund. 

Hexzam. 16. 3: headeor. Chr. 1086; Erl. 222, 29: swa swiSe he lufode Sa 
headeor swilce he were heora feeder. 

Meredéor, sea-animal; < mere, sea + déor. Cf. OHG. 
merithier, OLG. meridier, water-fowl. 


Beo. 558: mihtig meredeor. 


Rahdéor, roe, roebuck ; < ra(h), roe + déor (see ra). 
WW. 119. 16: capreus: rahdeor. 320, 37: capreolus: rahdeor. Hexam. 
16. 8: rahdeor. Lehd. 3. 2. 25: rahdeores mearh. 


Szdéor, sea-animal. Icel. sjédir. 

Beo. 1510: hine swencte on sunde sedeor monig. Lehd. 3, 180. 17: gif hit on 
Frigedeig Sunrige, Set tacna®S sedeora cwealm. Shrn. 133. 11: hy mon wearp in 
sedeora, 54. 27: he het his agene men hine seendan on Sone sce, and Sa seedeor hine 


sona forswulgon. 


Weedeor, sea-animal ; < wieg, Wave, sea + déor. 


Cri. 987 : wegdeora gehwyle werig swelted, 


Wilddéor, wildéor, wildior, wildedéor ; wilder, wildor, wild 
beast. Icel. villidir. 

WW, 118. 31: 319. 29: fera: wilddeor. Lehd. 1. 330. 7: Sis wilddeor well 
fremaS. Gen. 31. 39; 37. 20: swa hweet swa wilddeor abiton. Dan. 505, 512; 
Th. Ps. 49. 11; 67. 13, 27; 103. 19; Cant. Ps. 67. 30; Mart. 46. 12; 148. 
6; Wulfst. 3.6; Gen. 2. 20; 37. 20; Erod. 22. 13; 23.11; L. Alf. 24. 39; 
Greg. Dial. 258. 20; WW. 92. 9, 14; 93.9; Vesp. Ps. 49. 10; 79. 14; 103. 
11, 20; 148. 10; Vesp. Hy. 8.15; Bd. E. H. 230. 22; 554, 24; 42. L. S. 2. 
50. 775; 52. 780; Bl. H. 95. 16: wildeor,. WW. 319. 29: fera: wildeor. Sal. 
285: ne meg hit weter ne wildeor beswican. Gen. 31. 39: swa hwet swa wildeor 
abiton. Lev. 26. 6: ic afyrre yfel wildeor. Kent. Gl. 40. 989: leena: wildior. 
Rit. 117. 4. wildeor. Bt. 117. 2: netena oSSe wildor. Beo. 1430: wyrmas and 
wildeor, WW. 92. 15: hwylce wildeor swySost gefehst Su? Lehd. 1. 202. 13: ealle 
yfele wildeor. Mart. 28. 21; Wulfst. 183. 14; wildedeor. Guth. 52. 20; At. H. 
1. 486, 27; A. L. S. 2. 202, 2083; WW. 360. 17: 543. 25; Jul. 597; Gen. 
(poet). 202, 1516; Dan. 389, 577; Gu. 247, 879; Ps. Met. 79.13: Bt. Met. 
27. 20; Bt. 124. 11; Wulfst. 199. 20: wilde deor. Bibl. Pr. 3. 63. 276; 64. 
290; Mart. 28. 23: wildan deor. Greg. Dial. 195. 7; 42. L. S. 2. 530. 774: 
wilddeores. 195. 13 ; wildan deores. Cant. Ps. 103. 20: wilddiore. WW. 408. 


9 
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21: ferarum : wilddeora. 187. 1: wilddeora holl and denn, lustra. Mart. 148. 5; 
Dan. 572, 622, 624; Sal. 305; Seel. 82; Cant. Ps. 78. 2; 148. 10; Oros. 105, 
21; Greg. Dial. 195. 6; Vesp. Hy. 7. 49; Al. L. S. 2. 12. 182; 36. 532; Guth, 
46. 21, 23; 48. 12: wildeora. Bt. 116. 15: weorpan hi an wildedeora lic. Mart. 
176. 11: wildra deora. Dan. 650: wilddeorwm. Heram. 18. 16: anweald ofer 
wilddeorum. Mk. 1. 13 : he mid wilddeorum wes. Gu. 713 ; Vesp. Ps. 73. 19 ; 78. 
2; &. L. S. 1. 200. 85; 2. 204. 239; Gen. 9. 5; Greg. Dial. 264. 16: wildeo- 
rum. AL. H, 2. 434. 2, 7 : Sin wunung biS mid wildeorum. Bt. 122.14 : wildiorum 
gelicran Sonne monnum. Mk. L., R. 1. 13: wildedeorum. Pa. 43: Burh Seas 
wildres mu’8. Exod. 22. 31: Sat flese, Set wildro abiton. Pa. 9; Dan. 663: 
wildra, Met. 26. 76: weorpan on wildra lic. Oros. 18. 9: spedig man on wildrum, 


Fédels, m., fat beast. Probably related to fédan, to feed. 
WW. 120. 36: altile: fedels. 190. 4: altilis: fedels. 


Feoh, jfioh, feo (WS., Kent.); feh (Merc.), n., cattle; like 
céap it also signifies ‘ property,’ ‘money,’ ‘ price’ ; it stands as 
well for the rune F. sg. gen. féos; dat. féo; pl. gen. féona (Sie- 
vers’ Old English Grammar, § 242, note 3). ME. feoh, feo, fee ; 
Mod. E. fee. OE. feoh is cognate with Goth. faihu, Icel. fé, O. 
Sax. fehu, Du. vee, Dan., Swed. fa, OHG. fihu, fehu, MHG. 
vihe, G. vieh, all with the meaning of ‘cattle’ or ‘ property.’ 
The Germ. stem *fehu is derived from Ind. G. *péku whence 
Lat. pecus, cattle, property, Skt. pacu, cattle. 

Lehd. 1. 384. 7, 8, 15; 392. 9; Sal. 154; L. Alf. 33. 27: feoh. Sal. 23: feoh 
butan gewitle. Rid. 35. 2: wiht seo Sat feoh fedeS. Lehd. 1. 384. 4: ic Bence Bis 
feoh to findanne. Seel. 81 : feldgangene feoh. Gn. C. 47: feoh sceal on eorSan tydran 


and tyman. Gen. (poet ) 1299: feoh and fuglas. 1517: heofonfuglas and wilde deor 
and eacen feoh. 1650: feoh and feorme. 2719: ic sealde him gangende feoh. L. Alf. 


24. 42: gif Se becume odres monnes giemeleas fioh on hand. L. Ethb. 10. 2: fioh. 


Gen. (poet) 2659: Bu sweltan scealt mid feo and mid feorme. Beo. 1380: feo. 
The word also occurs once as a place-name. 

Geoc, geoht, n., yoke of oxen. OE. geoc is cognate with 
Icel. ok. Goth. juk, OHG. joh, G. joch, Lat. jugum, Gr. Furor, 
Skt. yuga, yoke, pair. Germ. *yuka Ind. G. *yuga, yoke, 

root *yug, to join. 

L. In. 61. 2: se ceorl hefS odres geoht [geoc. B. oxan] ahyrod. 61. 1: be 
hyrgeohte [hyrgeoce. B. hyroxan]. 

Hedstapa, m., an animal that wanders over heaths; lit. 
‘heath-stalker’ < hed + stapa < steppan, to step, (cf. stapa, 
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an insect). The word is found only in poetry as an epithet of 
the wolf and stag. 


Beo. 1368: Seah Se haSstapa hundum geswenced heorot holtwudu sece. Man, 
Wyrd. 13: wulf har he®stapa. 


Hattefagol, hedgehog. The origin is not known. 
Spl. Ps. 103. 19: stan gener hereanfagol (?) [MS. M. hattefagol] petra refu- 
gium herinaciis. 


Healfhunding, m., a creature having a dog’s head; < healf, 
half + hund, dog + ending -ing. The Lat. gloss cenocephalus 
(for eynocephalus) signifies ‘a dog-headed ape.’ 

Nar. 34. 30; 22. 15: cenocephali, healfhundingas. 


Néat, n., beast; also ox, cow, neat; pl. cattle. OE. néat 
(ME. neet, Mod. E. neat) is cognate with Icel. naut, OHG. néz, 
MHG. néz, néss, cattle. It is derived from néat, pt. of néotan, 
to use; hence the meaning is ‘used,’ ‘domestic.’ OE. néotan 
and its cognates Icel. njota, OHG. niozan, G. geniessan, to use, 
enjoy, Goth. niutan are from Germ. base nut, corresponding to 
Ind. G. base nud, whence Lith. naudd, usefulness. 


Lehd. 2. 156. 25; 3. 46. 16, 20; Mart. 198. 12; Bt. Met. 20. 189; El. 357 ; 
L. Alf. 22. 44; 35. 9; Past. 173. 20; 256. 11, 14; Cant. Ps. 8. 8; Vesp. Ps. 
35. 7; 49. 10; 72. 23; 77. 50; 106. 38; 134. 8; 144. 16: neat. Mart. 68. 
25: hi on Sem monde Sriwa on daege mycledon. 182. 7 : dumbe neat. Bt. 114. 25: 
ne meaht Su hine na mid ryhte nemnan man ac neat. Th. Ps. 72. 18: te eom aniic 
anum neate (jumentum). 77. 48: sealde heora neat heglum. 148. 10: deor and 
neat, bestiae et universa pecora. An. 67: Sa dumban neat. Sal. 218: foldan neat. 
Seel. 80: fugel ode fise on see oSSe eorSan neat, feldgongene feoh butan snyttro. L. 
Alf. 35. 9: gif neat mon gewundige, weoSe Scet neat to honda o8Se fore Singie. Bt. 
102. 7: man neat nyste neenne andan to oSrum. Past. 157. 1: ne liged he eallinga 
on Sere eorSan sua Sa creopendan wuhta, ac bis hwetwugu upahefen sua Set neat 


from eorSan. Vesp. Ps. 77. 48: net. Past. 80. 25: Sa breost Ses neates. Lchd. 1. 


328. 13: neate. Bd. E. H. 175, 5; 342. 25; Mart. 120. 21; Bt. 57. 14; Be. 
Met. 13. 34; 20. 249; Dan. 390; neata. Bd. E. H. 597. 9: to neata seypene. 
Bt, 32. 22; 58. 6; 146. 17, 26; Vesp. Ps. 48. 13, 21; 103. 14; 146. 9; Bad. 
E. H. 178. 8; Past. 194. 18: neatum. Bd. E. H. 474. 32: noenig mann seypene 
his neatum ne timbred. Bt. 30. 5: Sam monnum Be beoS neatum gelice. Cant. Ps. 


146. 9: nietenum. 


Slegnéat, beast for slaughter. Cf. Icel. slaga, OE. slihtswin, 
Chr. 852; Erl. 67. 39: he geselle eghwelce gere tua slegneat [Th. slegneat]. 
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Nicor, m., hippopotamus. Nicor usually signifies ‘ water- 
sprite,’ ‘ sea-monster’ (Beo. 845, 848, etc.), but in two cases it 
stands for hippopotamus. The modern form is nick in the 


expression ‘Old Nick.’ Icel. nykr, sea-goblin, hippopotamus 


; 
OHG. nichus, crocodile, G. nix, water-sprite. The root is 
unknown. 


Nar. 20. 29: him weron Sa breost gelice niecres breostum, hypopotami pectore. 
11. 11: nicoras, hypopotami. 


Nyten, niten, néten, nieten, néoten, néaten, n., beast ; also cattle. 
Formed on same stem as néat. Nyten is a dimin. of néat; ef. 
Sievers’ Old English Grammar, § 99. 

WW. 118. 29: animal : ele cuce Sine, vel nyten. 236. 21: feralis bestia: reBe 
nyten. 321. 14: pecus vel jumentum : nyten. 4’. L. S. 2. 104. 566 ; 192. 46; 
L. E. I. 466. 44; 42. H. 1. 138. 19, 20; 2. 196. 29; 380. 12; 434. 7; L. 
Eeg. C. 359. 22, 27; Met. 31. 21; Az. 145; Lehd. 3. 10. 10 ; 76. 20; Gen. 2. 
19: nyten. AE. Gr. 58. 13: hee pecus: Bis nyten. 14. 4; 18. 17; 38. 5: 
animal : nyten. Spl. Ps. 72. 22. swa nyten geworden eom. Lehd. 1. 326. 11: sum 
nyten is Se we nemna’d broc. Lk. 10. 34: he hine on his nyten sette. Bl. H. 29. 4: 
geSencean we eac, gif oder nyten were to haligienne. Met. 20. 191: neten. Cant. 
Ps. 72. 23; Sal. 22: nieten. A’. Gr. 14: istius animalis : Syses nytenes. Bl. H. 
71. 5: folan Ses nytenes. L. Alf. 23. 31; 4. L. S. 2. 284. 1048; A. H. 1. 16. 
8: nytene. WW. 100. 21: animalia: nytenu. Gen. 1. 28; 2. 20; Exod. 9. 6; 9. 
25; A. H. 1. 14. 14, 28; 16. 4, 14; 118. 15; 138. 28; 206. 28; 246. 21; 
302. 16; 536. 12; Oros. 29. 30; L. Eeg. C. 358. 43; Lehd. 3. 164. 25; Cant. 
Ps. 134. 8; 42. L. S. 1. 224. 86; 334. 210; 490. 34; 2. 68. 42, 46; 70. 53, 
54. 61: nytenu. Heram. 14. 26: cucu nytenu. Bl. H. 21. 13: Bis leoht we habba’d 
wid nytenu gemene. 245. 26 : hit aewealde heora bearn and hyra nytenu. Al. H. 1. 


118. 14: Sa nytenu forrotedon on heora meoxe. Hexam. 18. 22 : forSam is se mann 


selra Sonne Sa sawul leasan nytenu. L. Ailfe. C. 449. 53: gif mys odSe nytenu 
Surh gymeleaste hit etaS. AL. H. 1. 276. 3-6: nytenu and deor, fixas and fugelas 
God gesceop on flesce butan sawle. Da nytenu he let gan alotene, and he forgeaf Sam 
nytenum gers. Exod. 9.19: men and nytenu sweltaS. WW. 100. 21: swa stunte 
nytenu. AL, H.1. 18. 26: clena nytenu. Bt. 42. 1; 70. 16; 81. 19; 117. 3; 
146. 5, 18; Greg. Dial. 266. 20, 22; Lehd. 3. 198.9; L. Alife. P. 459. 42; 
Wulfst. 223. 6; Bt. Met. 28. 51; Vesp. Ps. 8.8; 67. 11; 103. 25; 148. 10; 
Vesp. Hy. 8. 15: netenu. Gen. 7. 8: nitenu. 1. 24: lade seo eorSe ford cuce 
nitenu. Cant. Ps. 106. 38 ; 148. 10; Past. 109, 7-9, 22, 24; 155. 15, 23; 349. 
23, 25: nietenu. Cant. Ps. 49. 10; 103. 14: nietene. AY. H. 2. 430. 23; Greg. 
Dial. 264. 17 ; 266. 19; Hexam. 14; AZ. L. S. 2. 280. 990; Bt. 32. 20; 146. 
20; &. L. S. 1. 62. 220; 332. 81; 334. 204; 2. 12. 182; 198. 146; Oros: 
105. 21. Nap. OEG. 207. 29; Isid. Con. Jud. 27. 6; Oros. 29. 36: Beat fifte 
wes hyra nytena cwealm. Bt. 82. 5; Gem 7. 21; 8. 1: netena. WW. 67. 2; 
jumentorum suorum, his netena. Past. 152. 22; 154. 14: nietena. Vesp. Hy. 6. 
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2: netna. Bt. 31. 31: Sa wngesceadwisan neotena. Lehd. 1. 330. 4; Gen. 1. 30: 
9.9; Lev. 1. 2; Bt. 30.4; Hexam. 20. 6; A. L. S. 1. 226. 95; 2. 72. 83; 
i. H. 1. 96. 11; 302. 21; 2. 430. 21; 578. 6: nytenum. Bl. H. 89. 9: 
unwisum netenum gelic. Gen. 7. 2: nitenum. Lehd. 2. 140. 2: netnum. Cant. Ps. 
48. 13 ; Lehd. 2. 196. 18: nietenum. Bt. 30. 5: Sa mon [nu] Be beoS neatenum 


gelice. 
Nytencynn, n., kind of cattle. 
ME. H. 1. 16. 5: nytencynn. 


Orf, n., cattle, live stock. Orf is undoubtedly to be connected 
with yrfe ; see yrfe. 

Gen. 47. 18; Deut. 28. 31; LD. O. 76. 26-33; L. O. D. 151. 3; 152, 4; 
ME. H: 2. 192. 29: orf. Gen. 46. 16: drifad hider eowre orf. Al. H. 2. 150. 31: 
and his orf leswode. L. Edg. S. 116. 51: euce orf. Exod. 12. 38: elees cynnes 
orf. Jos. 8. 2: habba®S Seet orf eow gemene Chr. 1064; Erl. 196. 5: hi namon eall 
Set orf Se hi mihton to cuman, Set wees fela Swend. Hexam. 20. 20: aelce geare by® 
orf acenned, and mennisce menn to mannum acennede, Sa Se God gewyrcS swa swa 
he geworhte Sa eerran, At. H. 1. 502. 8 : orfes. Chr. 1044; Erl. 169. 7 : swa mycel 
orfes wes Sees geares forfaren, swa nan man er ne gemunde. Gen. 47, 17; Chr. 
1085, Erl. 218. 33; Ai. H. 1. 138. 17; 2. 192. 28 ; 196. 6 ; 456. 35: orfe. Gen. 
12. 16: he heefde on orfe micele ehte. Crr. 1052 ; Erl. 183. 22: he nam him on orfe 
and on mannum and on ehtum swa him gewear’s. 


Orfcynn, n., cattle. 


Cod. Dip. 4. 275. 7: nes orfeynnes nan mare buton VII hru®Seru. 


Szwiht, f., sea-animal. The second member wiht (ME. wigt, 
wight, Mod. E. wight) is cognate with Du wicht, Icel. vettr, G. 
wicht, Goth. waihts, The Germ. base is *weg, which appears 


in OE. wegan, to move; hence the original signification would 
seem to be ‘something moving.’ 


Bd. E. H. 473. 15 : Seos eorSe is berende missenlicra fugela and scewihta. 


Slyht, m., animal for slaughter ; < sléan, to slay. Cf. Icel. 
slatr, butcher’s meat, sldtra, to slaughter cattle; cf. OE. sliht- 
swin. 

L. R. S. 187. 6: gafolswane gebyreS Seat he sylle his slyht be Sem Se on lande 
stent. On manegum landum stent Set he sylle elce geare XV swyn to stiewnge. 

*Téoma, f., beast of burden. The word is found only once 
in gen. case in the Rushworth MS. The corresponding form 
in the WS. gospel is assen, 


Mt. 21. 5: teoman. 
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Yrfe, irfe, ierfe, ierfa, n., cattle ; it also signifies ‘ inheritance,’ 
‘property,’ (cf. also ceap and feoh), and this seems to be the 
meaning common to the cognate words: Goth. arbi, O. Sax. 
erbi, OLG. ervi, Du. erf, OHG. erbi, arbi, MHG. erbe, G. erbe, 
Icel. arfr, erfS. Cf. Gr. ophavds, Lat. orbus, orphaned. 

i. L. 8. 1, 512. 419; L. A. G. 67. 4: yrfe. Chr. 910; Eri. 100. 14: 
agSer ge on mannum ge on gehwelces cynnes yrfe. 1010; 143. 28: menn and yrfe 
hi slogon. Lehd. 1. 386. 3: sing ymb Sin yrfe alce afen. Bl. H. 199. 6: eft 
hwyrfende wes to Seem yrfe and to Sam ceape and to heora gesetum. Exod, 8. 17: 
gwetias weron gewordene on mannum and on yrfe. 10. 24: for an eowre yrfe sceal 
beon her. Dip. Angl. 162. 26-163. 24: Sa Set land crest min laford me to let, 
Sa wees hit ierfeleas... and ic self Set ierfe to gestrunde . . . Sonne is Ser nu 
trfes Ses Ses stranga winter lefed hefS nigon eald hriSru, and feower ond 
hundendleftig ealdra swina. 


CHARLES HuntTiIneTton WHITMAN. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, March, 1907, 
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ON CHAUCER’S VERSION OF THE DEATH OF 
CROESUS. 


N the Chaucer Course at Columbia University during the 
Summer Session of 1904, the attention of the students was 
called to Chaucer’s peculiar version of the death of Croesus by 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, whose interest in Persia 
led him to comment on points connected with Cyrus and the 


Lydian king. 

The story of Croesus is found in Herodotus, Hist., 1. 85, seq. 
(C. Rawlinson’s Transl., 1858, vol. 1, p. 225, seg.), Plutarch. 
Solon, 27 (Transl. by Stewart and Long, pp. 154-156), Boethius 
(short allusions in De Consolatione Philosophiae, lib. 2. 2, line 
32), and in many other authors down to Boccaccio (De Casibus 


virorum illustrium, lib. 3. 20). Although the versions vary con- 
siderably in the amount and character of the details that are 
given, they always agree on one point (for exception, see note 8, 
below), namely, that Croesus, though condemned to death, was 
not actually executed, but his life was saved by some interven- 
tion. Chaucer, however, represents him as dying on the gibbet 
after having escaped the pyre which was to have been his fate. 
In his translation of Boethins (Boece, 2, line 310, Pollard, 
Globe edition), Chaucer does not add anything to the brief allu- 
sion he found in his source. But in the Hous of Fame, book 1, 
line 103, and in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, line 4326, he alludes to 
the death of Croesus on the gibbet, and in the Monk’s Tale, line 
3917, he gives a full account of the monarch’s death. 


' Boethius (Teubner), lib. 2, 2, line 32. ‘‘ Nesciebas Croesum regem Lydorum 
Cyro paulo ante formidabilem mox deinde miserandum rogi flammis traditum 
misso caelitus imbre defensum.”’ 
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As the gibbet version is found in Jean de Meung’s Roman de 
la rose,’ of which we know that Chaucer made a translation,? it 
is likely that the poet came across the story there. But the 


question is next, to determine from what source Jean de Meung 


himself drew his material. M. Ernest Langlois in his notes on 
the Roman de la rose,* says that this particular version of the 
fate of Croesus, and especially of the role of Phania, the 
daughter of Croesus, is to be found only in the mythographers 
discovered by Cardinal Angelo Mai, and published at Rome in 
1831.‘ Prof. Skeat, in his Notes to the Canterbury Tales,’ states 
that the version is given in the 13th century by Vincent de 
Beauvais in his Speculum Historiale.© Vincent de Beauvais 
mentions Eusebius’ as his authority for the date of the fall of 


' Jean de Meung took over Guillaume de Loris’ work at verse 4070 (see ed. 
Méon) ; the Croesus episode is spun out from verse 6513 to 6646. Le roman 
de la rose, ed. Méon, Paris, 1814. 

*See Skeat, Complete Works of Chaucer, Vol. 1. Introduction to Romaunt of the 
Rose. 

3 Origines et sources du roman de la rose, par Ernest Langlois, Paris, 1891. 

* Classicorum Auctorum e Vaticanis codicibus editorum, tomus III, curante An- 
gelo Maio, Romae 1831. 

5 Skeat, Complete Works of Chaucer, Vol. 5. Notes to the Canterbury Tales, 
p. 246. 

® Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum Historiale, Strassburg Ms. 1473, lib. 4, 17 ; 
some other mss. lib. 3, 17. When Vincent de Beauvais says that Croesus was 
taken prisoner three times, he probably understood the several versions from 
which he quotes as referring to different captivities: thus he says that Justin 
and Orosius tell about the first captivity. 

7 In Eusebii Pamphili Chronicorum, lib. 2(S. Hieronymo interprete), Patrolo- 
giae Latinae, tomus 27 (ed. J. P. Migne, Paris, 1866), we find the two statements 
mentioned by Vincent in connection with the columns of the names and dates 
of the Lydian kings. Eusebius also briefly refers here to the oracle of Apollo, 
on the ambiguity of which he speaks more fully in his Praep. Evang, 5, 20. 
This episode we meet in several of the versions of the fate of Croesus in which 
he survives the overthrow of his kingdom. Though the second book of Euse- 
bius’s Chronicles is undoubtedly based upon the first one (see A. Schine, Die 
Weltchronik des Eusebius in ihrer Bearbeitung durch Hieronymus, Berlin, 1900), 
we find opposite the name of Croesus : Croeso interfecto, Cyrus Lydorum impe- 
rio finem imposuit. In the Armenian-Greek-Latin text (Venice, ed. J. B. 
Ancher, 1818) the Latin wording is: Croesum Cyrus perimens, Lydorum im- 
perium sustulit. 
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the Lydian kingdom, giving Eusebius’s own words and also the 
citations from the other sources to which he refers, such as 
Boethius, Justin,’ Orosius,’ and, at the end of the paragraph, 
Solinus.’ After referring to Justin once more, and before he 
comes to Solinus, Vincent gives the version which Prof. Skeat 
quotes, beginning with the words: Alii Historiographi warrant 
quod in secwnda captione iussit eam Cyrus rogo superponi. 

The role of the Lydian king’s daughter is contained in the 
version, which is indeed very similar to the one underlying Jean 
de Meung’s (minus the French poet’s elaboration), and it re- 
sembles the version of the mythographers, except in two 
particulars. In the first place there is nothing in Jean de 
Meung about Croesus being placed on the pyre in his second 
captivity. In the next place Jean de Meung gives the daughter’s 
name as Phania, which is not mentioned in Vincent de Beauvais. 
Now in both these points, namely the absence of any refer- 
ence to a captivity prior to the one with the pyre epi- 
sode, and in the mention of the daughter’s name as Phania, 
the story as given by the mythographers,* agrees both with 
Jean de Meung’s and with Chaucer’s version and differs from 
the one given by Vincent de Beauvais. This would natur- 
ally lead us to consider whether the version given by the 


mythographers has not a greater claim to our attention than 
the only one that has yet been mentioned by Chaucer 
scholars, namely, the Vincent de Beauvais narrative, and it is 


1 Justinus, Trogi Pompei Historiarum Philippicarum Epitome, lib. 1, 7, lines 
1-13. (Teubner. ) 

* Paoli Orosii Historiarum adversos paganos, lib. 2,6, 7. (Teubner. ) 

* Caii Julii Solini Polyhistor. Ex Editione Claudii Salmasii, Lipsiae, 1777. 
Cap. 1, 106. 

* About Cardinal Mai’s mistake concerning the names and dates of these 
mythographers, see Teuffel-Schwabe, History of Roman Literature, vol. 1, 42, 
10, and also O. Rossbach, in Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, Jahrgang 131, 
pp. 408 to 410. According to Rossbach, all we can say about the first and 
earliest of the mythographers, is that he lived after Isidorus, who died in the 
year 636 a.p. The second mythographer seems to have borrowed almost 
word for word from the first. The value of these mythographers consists 
mainly in containing sources which have not been preserved anywhere else. 
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peculiar that it has not yet found a place among the possible 
sources of Chaucer’s version. I shall therefore give it in full 
as found in the first and in the second mythographer, quoting 
from the edition which I have already mentioned. 


Mytnocrapnuts I, 196. 
Histor1A Crores! REGIS LyYDIAE. 


Croesus rex Lydorum aliquando a rege Persarum Cyro captus, rogo est 
suppositus. Subito tanta pluvia exorta est, ut ignis extingeretur, et ipse 
occasionem inveniret fugiendi. Hoc cum prospere sibi evenisse gloriaretur, 
opum etiam immensitate nimium se iactaret, dictum est ei a Solone, uno de 
VII sapientibus non debere quemquam in divitiis et prosperitate gloriari, cum 
nesciamus quid superventura pariat dies. Eadem nocte vidit in somnis, quod 
Juppiter aqua eum perfunderet, solque extingueret. Quod cum filiae suae 
Phaniae nuntiaret, illa ut res se habuit prudenter resolvit dicens, quod cruci 
esset affigendus, et aqua perfundendus et a sole siccandus. Quod postea ita 
contigit: nam rursus captus a Cyro et crucifixus est. 


Mytnocrapuus II, 190. 
De CRoEso. 

Croesus rex Lydorum aliquando a Cyro rege Persarum captus, rogo super- 
poni est iussus. Subito tanta pluvia facta est, ut ignis extinguereter et ipse 
occasionem fugiendi inveniret. Hoc cum postea prospere sibi evenisse gloria- 
retus, et opum immensitate se iactaret, dictum est ei a Solone uno de VII 
sapientibus non debere quemquam in divitiis et prosperitatibus gloriari, cum 
nesciamus quid eventura pariat dies. Eadem nocte vidit in somnis quod Jovis 
eum aqua perfunderet et sol extingeret. Quod cum filiae suae Phaniae nun- 
tiaret, illa ut res se habuit prudenter interpretabatur, dicens quod in cruce 
esset affigendus, imbre perfundendus, sole siccandus. Quod postea ita contigit : 
nam rursus captus est a Cyro et suspensus. 


It will be evident from what has been given above that 
Chaucer’s version of the death of Croesus resembles the story 
told by these mythographers more closely than the one found 
in Vincent de Beauvais. Yet no mention of these mytho- 
graphers has thus far been made in this special connection by 
any commentator on Chaucer, and I hope that this note may 
not be without interest, for that reason, to students of our first 
great poet. 

MARIE GELBACH. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS. 


A History of English Literature, by William Vaughn Moody 
and Robert Morss Lovett, Assistant Professors of English in 
the University of Chicago. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1902. Pp. vi and 433. 


A First View of English Literature, by William Vaughn Moody 
and Robert Morss Lovett. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1905. Pp. vi and 386. 


A Student’s History of English Literature, by William Edward 
Simonds, Professor of English Literature in Knox College. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1902. Pp. v and 
483. 


American Literature, by Julian W. Abernethy, Principal of the 
Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn. New York: Maynard, Mer- 
rill and Company, 1902. Pp. 4 and 510. 


American Literature, by Alphonso G. Newcomer, Associate 
Professor of English in the Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1901. Pp. 
7 and 364. 


A Manual of American Literature, by James B. Smiley, Assist- 
ant Principal of Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
New York: American Book Company, 1905. Pp. 4 and 
336. 


During the last few years, several school histories of English and 
and of American literature have been added to an array already 
imposing. Two of these are from the pens of the same authors, 
Professors Moody and Lovett of the University of Chicago. Their 
first volume, A History of English Literature appeared in 1902, and 
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was followed three years later by the second, A First View of Eng- 
lish Literature. The authors evidently expected that the earlier 
volume would satisfy the needs both of high school and of college 
students, for in the Preface they expressed themselves as follows: 
‘An attempt has here been made to present the history of English 
literature from the earliest times to our own day, in a historical 
scheme simple enough to be apprehended by young students, yet 
accurate and substantial enough to serve as a permanent basis for 
study, however far the study is pursued.’ 

Experience demonstrated, however, that the book was too difficult 
for high school use, and the result was the preparation of the second 
volume, a modification of the first. 

It is gratifying to observe that the need of different histories of 
literature for high school and for college has at last been frankly 
recognized hy a publishing house. Most of our histories, in attempt- 
ing to meet the demands of both classes of students, fail to satisfy 
those of either. How could it be otherwise, with such a difference 
in the maturity of the students ? 

The college student should be furnished a text that will treat the 
literature as an organism, and show its evolution as subjected to 
forces from within and without : a treatment genetic and cumulative. 
He is ready to be taught, for example, that the ‘ terms medievalism 
and Renaissance do not stand so much for two periods of history as 
for two tendencies, two hostile forces, which in half-hearted truce or 
open warfare have always co-existed, and must always co-exist, in 
the heart of man, and consequently in his literature and art,’ and 
to be guided in the interpretation of these tendencies as they ebb 
and flow, and act and react upon one another through all the extent 
of our literature, If the student does not appreciate that Vaughn 
is nearer to #lfric and Cynewulf than is Chaucer, and that Chaucer 
is as near to Shakespeare as is Spenser, he is not mastering his 
subject. Again, the criticism should be mature, vigorous and acute, 
and stimulate the students’ best powers of perception and discrimi- 
nation. Furthermore, while the emphasis should be placed upon the 
philosophy of literature and upon criticism, the college student may 
reasonably be asked to acquire those many facts of literary record 
with which every cultured man should be conversant. 

On the other hand, the history of literature prepared for high 
school use should be much more elementary. Above all, it should 
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be rigidly schematic: the broad general characteristics of each 
period should be carefully stated, and the successive authors of the 
period be constantly referred back to them. Each author should be 
made to appear interesting as a man, in order to insure a later 
derived interest in his writings. Criticism, while of course discrim- 
inating, should be simple, avoiding subtle analysis and fine distine- 
tions. 

If then the fundamental requirement of a college text be a 
masterly exposition of the genesis of the literature and of its growth 
as affected by influences external and internal, showing how each 
individual author is affected by the ideals of his age, and how he in 
turn modifies those ideals, Professors Moody and Lovett’s more 
advanced book is by no means adequate. The criticism of individ- 
uals as individuals is invariably discriminating and satisfying, but 
there is no vigorous exposition of the forces at work influencing a 
whole school of writers. For example, the chapter on The Reign 
of Classicism does not even define classicism, much less analyze it, 
explain why English Literature had a classical period, or demon- 
strate the extent to which the ideals of classicism affected Swift, 
Steele, and Addison, and to which they modified those ideals. 
Would it not have been more scholarly, as prefatory to discussing 
Addison’s mission or Swift’s satire to explain why didacticism and 
satire are inherent in classicism ? 

This weakness in interpreting the time-spirit is the weakness of 
the whole book. Its strength is its criticism, which, though subjec- 
tive, is sensitive and vigorous, and at times brilliant. The discus- 
sion of Hamlet closes with the following keen interpretation : ‘It is 
one of the ironies of circumstance that Hamlet has come to stand 
in most minds for a type of irresolution. This misunderstanding of 
the character is largely due to the exaltation of excitement in Ham- 
let, which causes his mind, ever in the moment when he is pursuing 
his purpose with most intentness, to play with feverish brilliancy 
over the questions of man’s life and death ; which makes his throb- 
bing, white-hot imagination a meeting-place for grotesque and 
extravagant fancies ; and which leads him, so to speak, to cover the 
solid framework of his enterprise with a wild festoonery of intellect- 
ual whim, to envelop it in fitful eloquence, swift and subtle wit, 
contemptuous irony, and mordant satire. Yet this is merely the 
by-play of his mind, the volatilized substance which escapes under 
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the heat of excitement. In the midst of it he remains perfectly 
master of himself and of his means, a supremely rational, compe- 
tent, and determined being, a prince and master of men, dedicated 
irrevocably to ruin in the moral chaos where the ‘‘ cursed spite’’ of 
his destiny has thrown him. With a miraculous art, Shakespeare 
has depicted this character, not fixed in outline, but changing and 
palpitant as life itself ; so that it constantly eludes our definition, 


and seems forever passing from one state of being into another, in 
the passion of its struggle.’ 

The First View of English Literature is in many respects an 
admirable text-book. Though only one sixth of the volume is 
devoted to the Old and Middle English Literature—for the modern 
literature is rightly regarded as having more interest for immature 
students,—this is presented in a manner that can hardly fail to 
attract boys and girls. The authors have first given lively and 
enthusiastic pictures of the life of the times, and have then shown 
how this life is reflected, sometimes ideally, sometimes realistically, 
in the contemporary writing. To this end, such poems as the 
Beowulf and Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight are reproduced at 
length, and over all is thrown the fascination of romance. I know 
of no other school history that has treated the early literature so 
well ; most histories offering a profitless chronicle that quite confuses 
and discourages the novice. 

The chapters on the modern literature cannot be praised so highly. 
The authors have wisely disregarded the minor writers, and they 
have shown a good deal of skill in getting a hearing for the men 
whom they discuss. Yet this advantage is more or less annuled by 
the criticism, much of which is beyond high school pupils, for 
though the authors have tried to be simple, they do not appreciate 
the limitations of immature youth. What does such a passage as 
the following mean to a high school lad? ‘In 1642 appeared his 
first work, Religio Medici, a confession of his own personal religious 
creed. It is in essence a mystical acceptance of Christianity. 
‘* Methinks,’’ he says, ‘‘there be not impossibilities enough in 
religion for active faith . . . I love to lose myself in a mystery ; 
to pursue my reason to an O Altitudo.’’ This sense of solemn 
exaltation, this losing of himself in a mystery, is Browne’s charac- 


teristic mood.’ 
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The book might be curtailed to advantage. Thus, the historical 
introductions to the chapters are meaningless to a pupil who has not 
studied English History, and for one who has studied it a few 
allusions would suffice. Again, some authors are discussed in 
greater detail than their place in the high school curriculum requires 
or warrants. The pages on Browning illustrate this. 

Finally, the volume is not sufficiently schematic, and cannot 
leave in the pupil’s mind the definite impressions that should be left. 
In this respect it is much inferior to the earlier history written by 
Halleck. 

Professor Simond’s history is uneven ; at times the author goes 
very fully into details, and again he neglects matters of importance. 
He lacks a fine sense of what is pertinent, and, which is a corrolary 
of the latter, lacks synthesis. 

The details are usually of a biographical nature. Now acquain- 
tance with the life of an author undoubtedly quickens our 
appreciation of his work, but what end is served by a biographical 
digest crowded into a few lines, or, at the most, into a paragraph? 
To take an illustration, the group of metaphysical poets is introduced 
as follows: ‘A peculiar phase of the poetical art is found in the 
compositions of a little group of versifiers who are frequently 
described as the metaphysical poets.’ Then follow two pages devoted 
to Donne, Herbert, Quarles, Crashaw, and Vaughn. We are 
informed that Herbert was born in Wales, took his university course 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1630 became Vicar of 
Bremerton, near Salisbury; that Quarles studied at Christ’s 
(Milton’s) College, and was later secretary to Archbishop Usher, 
that Crashaw was educated at the Charterhouse School and at 
Cambridge, and that Vaughn was a Welsh physician. Unques- 
tionably this is the truth, but would it not have been better to define 
metaphysical, and to explain the genesis of such poetry, rather than 
to confront the student with this discouraging array of profitless 
biography? Biographical brevities will be forgotten as quickly as 
read, but if the student is led to see in our literature a living thing, 
which like man’s life, is subject to growth and decay, and if he 
comes to appreciate the causes which produced the wild freedom of 
its childhood, the daring and supple strength of its youth, and the 
penetration and sincerity of its cultured maturity, he has incorporated 
something vital into his life. 
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Again, some literary movements of importance are altogether 
ignored in this history. Thus, there is not only no attempt to trace 
the growth of lyrical poetry in England, but one could not gain 
from the book even a crude notion of the extent and nature of the 
English lyric. Not only does the author pass in silence the 
medieval lyrics, the sweet hymns to the Virgin and Christ, and the 
gay songs of spring and country life that were on the lips of the 
English folk for centuries, but he even neglects the Elizabethan 
song-lyric, the most exquisite lyrical expression in any modern 
literature. There is the same neglect of the court-lyric, and this is 
the more surprising as, from his previous work in this field, one would 
expect Professor Simonds to be enthusiastic over this interesting and 
important chapter in the history of our poetry. But after the 
discussion of Wyatt and Surrey, the court lyric is dropped, save for 
bare mention of the Astrophel and Stella, the Amoretti, and the 
sonnets of Shakespeare. The lyrics of the Fletchers, Daniel, Lodge, 
Constable, and William of Hawthornden receive no attention. 

In justification of the charge that this book lacks a fine sense of 
what is pertinent, let us compare its discussion of the Arcadia with 
that in Moody and Lovett’s longer history. This is a detail 
to be sure, but I think it may be called representative of the treat- 
ment as a whole. Professor Simonds says: ‘ Besides this group of 
passionate love sonnets, Sir Philip Sidney left an elaborate pastoral 
romance entitled Arcadia. This voluminous work, which may be 
taken as typical of numerous efforts in the field of prose fiction belong- 
ing to this time, was never designed for publication. In the year 
1580 Sidney had begun its composition solely for the diversion of his 
sister, the Countess, charging her to destroy the manuscript as it was 
read : but four years after Sidney’s death The Countess of Pembroke’ s 
Arcadia was published at London. It became the most popular 
romance of the day, inspiring many imitators, and, like Lyly’s 
Euphues, even setting a model of conversational form among the 
ladies and gentlemen of Elizabeth’s court.’ In the other history, 
the Arcadia is treated as follows: 

‘Sidney’s chief literary adventure was the Arcadia, which he 
began in 1580, when, in consequence of a quarrel with the Earl of 
Oxford, he was in temporary disgrace and banishment from court. 
The writing of the Arcadia was merely a summer pastime, under- 
taken to please the Countess of Pembroke, Sidney’s sister. The 
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form of the work was suggested by romances, popular in Italy and 
in Spain, in which the scenes are laid in a pastoral country like the 
ancient Arcadia. The prose tale is interrupted at intervals by 
passages of verse, or eclogues, in which the shepherds sing of love 
and the delights of rural life. This form of literature had an 
immense charm for countries which were becoming a little weary of 
the activity of the early Renaissance ; and Sydney himself, in his 
banishment from court, doubtless felt the influence of this mood. 
It was, however, a passing one, for Sidney was essentially a man of 
action ; and his story, which begins in thoroughly pastoral fashion, 
quickly changes to a kind of romance of chivalry set in an arcadian 
landscape. 

‘In his attempt at enrichment of style, Sidney worked as con- 
sciously as Lyly. He frequently uses the antithesis and other 
mechanical devices, but his chief resource is in prodigality of orna- 
ment and elaboration of figure. For example, one character is. 
besought ‘‘ to keep her speech for awhile within the paradise of her 
mind.’’ Others are said to be ‘‘ getting the pure silver of their 
bodies out of the ore of their garments.’’ This boldness of metaphor 
is characteristic of the spirit of the book. Sidney spins his tale 
with a pure love for it, with the enthusiasm that he might have 
thrown into a buccaneering expedition to the Indies, if fortune had 
been kind to him ; and this is the real source of such pleasure as 
we feel to-day in reading the Arcadia. His delight in his work is 
perfect, and gives to the book its exuberance, its fulness, its color. 
His style is whimsical and moody, epigrammatic and exhaustive by 
turns ; now conscientious and dull, again full of the daring and 
passion of poetry.’ It is not hard to tell which of these accounts 
would attract and arouse it. 

The style of the author leaves much to be desired, for though the 
expression is sometimes lucid and graceful, it is often monotonous or 
clumsy. Thus, on pages 23-25 is a long paragraph composed 
entirely of short, declarative sentences, often not more than fifteen 
words in length, and the effect is choppy and metallic. The 
following sentence from page nineteen not only is cacophonous, but 
demands a second reading to be understood: ‘Communities of 
devotees, where both men and women piously inclined gathered for 
religious fellowship and a consecrated life, were established, and in 
time became seats of learning as well as centres of religious zeal.’ 


10 
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If the above criticisms are just, this is not a book to be put into 
the hands of college students. It has not a fine sense of relative 
values, it is not synthetic and comprehensive, and though it deals 
much in details, the details are not significant. Nor is this a book 
for high schools. Its minutiz would discourage the pupils, and 
throw them out of sympathy with the subject. 

Dr. Abernethy’s history is hardly worthy of extended criticism, 
for it violates the canons both of taste and of scholarship. The 
anthor has no discriminating and well-defined standards of judgment, 
ond therefore his criticism is not just and measured. His writing 
lacks discernment and insight, and is grossly exaggerated: the 
lackbirds and ground sparrows are all larks. A few sentences 
from the pages on Lowell—because of his unevenness an excellent 
author by whom to test the critical faculty—will illustrate the 
provincialism, immoderateness and rhetorical crudeness of this book. 
‘from a campaign song in dialect to a learned essay on Dante, an 
elegant exchange of compliments with royalty, or a poe‘ expressing 
the profoundest experiences of the soul, he could pass with equal 
and masterly ease... ... . Quite as characteristic, however, as 
his wit and humor, is the background or contrast of serious thought. 
His fancy plays upon the surface of deep waters. Both verse and 
prose are heavily freighted with the rich stores of scholarship and 
thinking, and for this reason Lowell can never be popular in the 
sense in which Irving and Longfellow are popular. ..... The 
amplitude of learning is sometimes bewildering, and the rapid 
prismatic flashings of new thoughts are followed with a kind of 
breathless despair. The richness of expression is often an embarrass- 
ment, it is so prodigal and profuse ; the sentences are packed with 
meaning, the humor evasive, the language learned, the allusions 
bookish and ren: te. Yet there isno pedantry. He scatters wise and 


witty epigrams up and down his pages, like one who sows from the 


sack instead of from the hand ; his stvle is diffusive, uneven, at times 
running to waywardness and caprice. But objections have little 
force in the presence of such scaolarly ease, and such a gracious and 
winning personality. He merely exercises the right of genius to be 
natural, without regard for the law.’ 

In gratifying contrast is Professor Newcomer’s history, a volume 
which is the product of exact scholarship, catholic sympathy regu- 
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lated and tempered by refined taste, and a nice appreciation of the 
province of an elementary history of literature. 

Three ‘large and well-defined periods’ are recognized: I. The 
Beginnings, extending from the founding of the colony at James- 
town in 1607 down to about 1800; Il. The Creative Impulse, 
extending from the first decade of the nineteenth century to the 
civil war; III. The Period of Later Activity, extending from the 
civil war to the present time. The author justifies this simplicity of 
grouping on the ground that ‘there can be no elaborate time-divi- 
sion of a literature that has but one era of high accomplishment.’ 
The sub-divisions are correspondingly reasonable : thus, Part IL. is 
divided into chapters on The New Environment, Romance, The 
Transcendental Movement, and National Life and Culture. Profes- 
sor Newcomer has wisely avoided the temptation to recognize a large 
number of schools in the mid-century period, appreciating that to 
classify the authors as Cambridge scholars, anti-slavery agitators, and 
the like, is to work confusion. He is content to show how such 
varied personalities as Webster, Clay, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, 
Julia Ward Howe, Warner and Whitman were ‘co-workers toward 
the one end of upbuilding a modern nation of political unity and 
of continuous moral and intellectual growth.’ Having no uncertain 
categories to defend, the relation of each one of these authors to the 
national life can be carefully traced. 

The criticism is in all respects admirable, and shows a keenness 
of insight and a resourcefulness and flexibility of definition une- 
qualed in any history of American literature, not excepting certain 
more pretentious works. The following passages are selected from 
the pages on Lowell, and offer interesting comparison with the crit- 
icism quoted above. ‘Mr. Stedman has somewhere said, speaking 
of noetry, that ‘‘ Lowell has sprinkled the whele subject with 
diamond dust.’’ So he has sprinkled everything : to be spendthrift 
is las function. But while we envy him his brilliant gifts ve cannot 
.4lp wishing that he had learned and exercised greater restraint, or 
tuat he had cultivated more sedulously certain finer qualities. Now 
and then he curbs his high spirits and tempers his exuberance with 
aquiet, pensive strain, But in general the temptations to adornment 
and to mirth are too strong for him. The result shows in that want 
of fine texture and harmonious tone for which his work is often 
criticised. Nothing, for example, could well be better than the 
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first paragraph of the essay On a Certain Condescension in Foreign- 
ers; and, so far as a sense for harmony of style is concerned, few 
things could be worse than the fourteenth paragraph of the same 
essay. The balances of dignity, refinement, grace, pathos, and all 
the qualities that make for beauty and elevation, are too often 
wanting. In these things the great English humorists of his 
century, Lamb and De Quincey, are both his superiors. 

‘Somewhat similar defects attach to the substance of his essays, 
The discursive essays, those that pretend to little beyond entertain- 
ment, make some of the most delightful reading in modern letters, 
It is impossible to resist their varied charms, all going back to the 
author’s magnetic personality, And much the same is true of the 
more serious essays. But these latter suffer in their lack of cen- 
trality, of a guiding principle and a definite purpose 


Only perhaps, in one or two addresses of his last years, like 


Democracy, is it possible to discern behind the written or spoken 
utterance the kind of consecration that has lifted into such clear 
light the names of Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, and Arnold. His 
criticism at its best is constantly in danger of degenerating into 
witticism ; at its worst it is unsympathetic and unsound, as when it 
confronts certain pet aversions like Petrarch, Swinburne, or Thoreau. 

If we will accept him for what he is, a kind of eighteenth century 
critic fortified with nineteenth century learning, browsing in the 
fields of literature when and where he pleases, resolved to like with 
a zest and to dislike with a zest, and even to trample under foot 
what is not to his taste, we shall get our profit from him.’ 

Mr. Smiley’s manual is an indifferent piece of work. Each 
author is accorded an execrable wood-cut ; a chronological table ; a 
brief narrative ; an ‘estimate,’ usually borrowed ; and a short 
bibliography. One may well ask what possible use it can serve. 
It is a manual only in the sense of being a hand-made rather than 
a brain-made product. 


FREDERICK MorGAN PADELFORD. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 
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Zur Schiirfung des Sprachgefiihls. 200 fehlerhafte Siitze mit 
Verbesserungen gepriift von einem Ausschusse des Allge- 
meinen Deutschen Sprachvereins. Mit einer einleitenden 
Abhandlung: Was ist Sprachgefiihl? Warum soll es 
geschirft werden? von Hermann Dunger, Zweite Auflage, 
Berlin, 1906. Verlag des Allegemeinen Deutschen Sprach- 
vereins. Pp. viii, 137. 


This book will doubtless prove interesting and valuable to 
a large number of teachers and students of German. The 
ideas on language questions presented in it represent the views 
of a number of distinguished German scholars. The editor, 
Mr. Hermann Dunger, collected the materials from the actual 
literature of the language and submitted them to a number of 
scholars for endorsement or rejection, and later prepared the 
results for publication. The treatment is in general broad and 
scientific and the decisions will for the most part be generally 
adopted. There is, however, occasionally in the patriotic glow 
of the editor an excess of zeal which leads him to struggle for 
immediate definitive forms where a scientific view would 
promptly suggest that these must be left to the future develop- 
ment of the language. Modern feeling resents tampering of 
any kind. A wide-awake people cannot afford to leave the 
making of its language to even its greatest scholars. Such a 
language would have all the limitations of a few choice but 
one-sided men, while the natural speech of a great people has 
an unfailing source of strength and varied beauty. In a num- 
ber of cases the definitive forms desired by Mr. Dunger will 
probably come about in due time, but the present forms need 
not be placed in such an ugly light. Mr. Dunger illustrates 
often the improper usage in question only by quotations from 
obscure newspapers, warnings put up in public buildings, 
patent-medicine advertisements, etc. Some of these tabooed 
forms, however, have been used by the greatest and most repre- 
sentative Germans, as Goethe, Bismarck, Jakob Grimm, Her- 
mann Paul, Wilhelm Raabe, and many others, and are in fact 
the lingering survivals of a once common usage. The German 
language is fortunately in a state of healthy development and 
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these older forms are being gradually replaced by more ser- 
viceable expressions. If, however, such an older form is to be 
finally dismissed scientific reasons should be advanced and 
never should it be summarily rejected by the words “ hiiss- 
lich ” or “ falsch.” It might at least be given a certificate of 
honorable dismissal. Any disregard of the historical element 
places the whole question in a wrong light. Some of the 
forms censured by Mr. Dunger are new, but conspicuous 
writers have employed them and it might be worth while to 
try to interpret the phenomena of our time instead of making 
war blindly upon all that is new. It is, however, only just to 
say that Mr. Dunger has assumed an interpretative attitude in 
a number of interesting cases, so that we are truly sorry that 
he has not uniformly viewed his facts in a spirit of investiga- 
tion and with an eager desire to see and learn. “ Der Allge- 
meine Deutsche Sprachverein” should not desire to instil in 
its members a spirit of blind confidence in its official decrees, 
but should earnestly endeavor to lead them to study all lin- 
guistic phenomena in the light of historical development and 
to interpret liberally present usage in the light of the growing 
needs of the present and the future. 

The following detailed criticism presents concrete cases of 
the general objections offered above and moreover discusses & 
number of minor points treated by Mr. Dunger. 

On page iii Mr. Dunger makes the statement that the Ger- 
man people does not study its language with the affectionate 
care that characterizes other peoples. This statement has 
often been made by German scholars, but the reviewer regards 
it as a fiction. He knows no people that studies its literary 
language and its numerous dialects with as much sacrificing 
devotion as does the German people. The countless fluctua- 
tions in present usage thruout the German-speaking territory 
of Europe do not indicate a deplorable neglect but rather the 
wonderful wealth of form in the German language and its 
present healthy and vigorous development. The Germans are 
to be congratulated upon the present state of things. May in 
this formative period their wealth of thought and feeling find 
a still more complete and accurate formal expression in their 
plastic language ! We only wish that the scholar may not 
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succeed in getting more than his share of influence at this im- 
portant time. We foreigners distrust the language of the Ger- 
man scholar. It is so clumsy and hard to understand that we 
know nothing harder to comprehend among modern languages. 
We have, however, great confidence in the power and beauty of 
the German spirit as reflected in the language of its great 
literary men and we hope that this form of the language may 
give the decisive turns to its future development. 

On page 11 Mr. Dunger charges South Germans with the 
common fault of treating separable verbs as inseparable, as in 
Ich anerkenne das instead of Ich erkenne das an. Mr. Dunger, 
like many other German grammarians, is fond of representing 
evils in present usage as S. G. By glancing at the reviewer's 
German grammar (hereafter referred to by the contraction 
Gram.), pp. 339-40, it will appear that this usage is also found 
in the North. Since the publication of his book the reviewer 
has found a large number of additional examples from all 
parts of Germany, some of them even from distinguished Ger- 
man scholars and literary men. On this same page Mr. Dun- 
ger has also represented as S. G. the use of sein in Ich bin 
gestanden. The question is, however, not so simple as repre- 
sented. This usage was formerly found also in the North and, 
as can be seen in Gram., pp. 291-2, still lingers there. The 
whole question is worthy of a historical explanation. 

On pp. 15 and 50 Mr. Dunger calls attention to the omission 
of worden in the perfect passive, as in Gestern ist der Ver- 
brecher verhaftet. It is represented as N. G. usage princi- 
pally found in newspapers. In Gram., p. 300(a) examples are 
given from two scholars, the former of whom is one of the 
greatest philologists of our time. A usage supported by such 
authority might be worthy of a little study. In M. H. G. this 
was the usual form for the perfect passive, but in the present 
period worden has been added to denote an act, while the old 
form is retained to denote a state. Thus a beautiful shade of 
meaning has been acquired which often cannot be expressed in 
English. This shade is worth preserving and in general is 
carefully observed, but older usage lingers on and will naturally 
continue for some time yet. This is not a sign of linguistic 
slothfulness, but an instructive illustration of the tenacious- 
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ness of a construction that has been rooted in feeling for cen- 
turies. It is interesting to note the tenaciousness of the older 
form in the perfect passive infinitive, where it is probably more 
common than the new form : Es wird als neuerlicher Ameri- 
kanismus bezeihnet . . . sollte es vielleicht von Deutschameri- 
kanern geprigt sein? (Kriiger’s Syntax der -englischen 
Sprache, p. 139). The new form, however, is naturally em- 
ployed where it is necessary to the thought: Eine zeitung kann 
in einem Bezirk verbreitet worden sein, ohne dort verbreitet 
zu sein (Kdélnische Zeitung, 30. Mai 1902). 

On pp. 18 and 65 Mr. Dunger condemns the use of the per- 
fect active participle of verbs which are conjugated with haben, 
as in die bereits zur Ruhe sich begebenen (or sich begeben ha- 
benden) Waldsinger. In Gram., p. 270, examples of both of 
these forms are given. Many more have been collected in the 
last three years. Among the sources represented are Goethe, 
Jakob Grimm, Gutzkow, Bismarck, Storm Jensen, Raabe, Lili- 
encron, Baumbach, Professor Litzmann, and a large number of 
periodicals and newspapers. The shorter form—das den Grafen 
befallene Ungliick (Goethe)—does not seem to be so common 
now as the longer form—an die Stelle der sich iiberlebt haben- 
den historisch-heroischen Tragéde (Litzmann’s Das deutsche 
Drama in den literarischen Bewegungen der Gegenwart, p. 31). 
The shorter form has become well established in a large number 
of cases : abgelebt (formerly an intransitive conjugated with 
haben) deceased, abgesagt (ein abgesagter Feind), gelernt (ein 
gelernter Schuhmacher), ete. The Latin has the same diffi- 
culties here as German and has also coined perfect passive 
participles with active meaning : cénitus, prinsus, pdtus, ete. 
In German there is a formidable list of such participles 
formed from reflexive verbs : ausgeschlafen, bedacht, beflissen, 
bemiiht, bescheiden, bestrebt, betrunken, eingebildet, entschlos- 
sen, erfahren, erkiltet, iiberlebt (ein iiberlebter Brauch), ver- 
bissen, verkrochen (ein verkrochenes Wiesenbliimchen), verirrt, 
etc. These formations have resulted from two tendencies 
which at first operated with united strength—the desire to 
bring out clearly the force of the perfect active and the general 
fondness for the attributive form of statement which is also 
noticeable elsewhere. In a large number of these words the 
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attributive force has become more prominent than the verbal, 
so that the forms have now merely the force of adjectives. 
Grammarians now generally recommend the use of only the 
words with adjective meaning, but the two original tendencies 
described above manifest themselves still and produce forma- 
tions with the force of both a verb and an adjective. If “ Der 
Allgemeine Deutsche Sprachverein ” deems it best to suppress 
the employment of such participles it might at least call atten- 
tion to the honorable past of the construction and its many 
survivals in present usage. Mr. Dunger disposes of the long 
form very tersely : “Fiir teilgenommene Truppen miifste es 
heifsen teilgenommen habende Truppen, eine Form, die nicht 
zulissig ist.” It is to be regretted that this valuable book is 
disfigured by such unscientific and misleading utterances. This 
long form is comparatively new, but it is not at all infrequent 
in the best speakers and writers. Some dispose of it by simply 
remarking that it does not belong to the living language, but 
is a “ proper ” word, ¢. e., occurs only in the written literature. 
Bismarck, however, who is regarded by these same grammarians 
as a great natural orator, employs it in his speeches. It seems 
after all rooted in the desire to give more emphasis to the 
verbal idea. The simple participle, as in the many formations 
given above, is felt as an adjective, and hence to impart verbal 
force to the participle is given the form of the perfect tense 
of the verb to which adjective case-endings are added. If it is 
desired to suppress also the long form cogent reasons should be 
advanced. At least its use by prominent authors and speakers 
ought to be explained. It is interesting to note that the long 
form is absolutely impossible in English. At first thought it 
seems strange, for English is very fond of the terse perfect par- 
ticiple, as in Having finished my work I went home =As I 
had finished my work I went home, or After I had finished my 
work I went home. The English prefers here the participle, 
altho it is frequently somewhat unclear, while the German 
usually employs the full clause to bring out clearly the adverbial 
element of time or cause.- The English uses this participle so 
much to express the adverbial relations that it cannot be em- 
ployed to denote the adjective relation. This could only be 


done if the participle might precede the noun, but this word- 
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order is quite foreign to the English idiom. As this word-order 
is in German quite common here, German has at this point a 
natural advantage over English. Another formal difficulty 
often prevents the use of the short form in English. It could 
in accordance with the English word-order often only follow the 
noun, but this is usually impossible in case of weak verbs, for 
it would be taken for a past indicative. Hence it cannot often 
be used even where the attributive form is common in German : 
ein auf den Baum gestiegener Knabe, a boy who had climbed 
up the tree, not a boy climbed up the tree. 

On page 72 Mr. Dunger censures the use of the inseparak.e 


form of durchkos’ten in the following sentence : “ Im groszen 
und ganzen ist das geist — und gedankentiefe Buch jedem den- 
kenden Leser, der das Leben durchkos’tet hat, nur bestens zu 
arable form is used 


empfehlen.” He doubts whether the insep 
at all. He might, however, before printing 
the trouble to look up the point in the dictionary, where he 
could easily have seen that this form is employed by good 


authors. In his commentary upon this word Mr. Dunger says 


iis book have taken 


that the separate compounds with durch- indicate thoroness, 
while inseparables give expression to the idea of superficiality, 
lack of thoroness, hence the inseparable is out of place in this 
sentence, for the context evidently points to the idea of thoro- 
ness. Mr. Dunger has forgotten the passage in “ Iphigenie” 
where Thvas says : “ Dann geht, durchsucht das Ufer scharf !” 
Surely the king does not desire Arkas to do this important work 
carelessly. Moreover, Gutzkow in his “Zaub.”, 2, 158, uses 
this same verbal form which Mr. Dunger criticizes, and the 
context clearly shows that the verbal action is thoro : “ Den 
Wein vorher griindlichst durchkostet und kennerhaft gepriift.” 
The reviewer embraces this opportunity to try to outline the 
meaning of durch- in compound words more accurately than 
Mr. Dunger has done. 

When the separable compound is intransitive and the insepa- 
rable is transitive the former often denotes haste, lack of thoro 
verbal activity, while the latter indicates thoroness : “ Er reiste 
durch” He traveled right thru, but “Er durchreiste die Ge- 
gend “ He traveled all over that part of the country. “ Er ist 
durch das Dickicht durchgedrungen,” but “Das 6] hat das 
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Holz durchdrungen.” On the other hand, the separable verb 
often, especially when both forms are transitive, emphasizes the 
idea of completeness or thoroness, while the inseparable form 
calls attention to the activity itself or some attendant circum- 
stance. Thus to indicate completeness we say : “ Ich tanzte die 
Nacht durch,” but “ Ich durchtanzte die Nacht ” to indicate the 
manner in which the night was spent. To dexote thoroness 
we say “durch’gebackenes Brot,” but “mit Rosinen durch- 
back’enes Brot” to indicate an attendant circumstance. “ Die 
Frage musz erst noch durchgesprochen werden.” The question 
must first be thoroly discussed, but “ Diese Frage musz durch- 
sproch’en werden” We must discuss this question orally (not 
by letter.). Of course the form is inseparable if one activity is 
compared with another : “Er hat es mehr durchstiirmt’ als 
durchle’sen.” Here belongs the sentence quoted above from 
Gutzkow. Also the sentence criticized by Mr. Dunger comes 
under this head. The author of the sentence in question did 
not mean to say that the book was only to be recommended to 
those who had tasted of all the experiences of life, but that it 
would be enjoyed by those who had tasted of real life in con- 
trast to those who had only dreamed about life. There is thus 
a contrast present in the language and in the thought of the 
author. The reviewer is a foreigner, but he is real sure of his 
point. Even tho Mr. Dunger and other distinguished scholars 
have condemned this sentence it is not necessarily wrong, for 
other distinguished Germans have employed the same form. 
Mr. Dunger might have sought to interpret the thought of the 
author. It would be a great pity if “ Der Allgemeine Deutsche 
Sprachverein ” should proceed vigorously in this same auto- 
cratic way in the future and try to ride down the natural 
feeling of men and then attempt to establish in its stead the 
ironclad decrees of a few scholars. It would then soon forfeit 
the confidence of the public and consequently lose a great 
opportunity for useful service. 


Greorce O. CURME. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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The Influence of India and Persia on the Poetry of Germany, 
by A. F. J. Remy, Ph. D. Columbia University Germanic 
Studies. Volume I. No. IV. New York: The Columbia 


University Press, 1901. 


Dr. Remy comes to his study of the influence of India and Persia 
with an excellent preparation upon the side of the Oriental lan- 
guages with which he has to deal, and a native ability in German 
of no mean order. This book shows great care, and a marvelously 
wide bibliographical knowledge of the field. In the main the dis- 
sertation is a historical outline of the Oriental movement from its 
beginning, through Herder who, says Dr. Remy, failed because he 
laid too much stress upon the didactic side. After him the develop- 
ment goes through von Hammer to whom is due the impulse which 
started the so-called Hafidian movement; this comes out most 
strongly in the poetry of Riickert and Platen. The chapter on 
Riickert is particularly careful and suggestive, and indeed the main 
merit of Dr. Remy’s book lies in its suggestiveness. In a way, it 
is rather a skeleton, but at the same time, any one of a number of 
phases of the dissertation might in itself be expanded into a 
book, and it is to be hoped that some day the author will amplify 
the work which he has begun. 

Dr. Remy’s data can only lead us to the belief that the Oriental 
influence on Germany seems to have been mainly a matter of sur- 
face things, of poetic ideas, and of forms, rather than of deep- 
seated operation upon the thought and culture of the poets, and 
through them upon the people of the iand. The influence comes in 
as mediating, as auxiliary to an ideal ‘‘ world-literature,’’ but not 
in itself working upon the minds, or really upon the imaginations of 
the poets. Their fancy it certainly did touch. But even where it 
aroused the fancy, it does not strike further in below form, which 
in Persian poetry is so important an element, and with which those 
German poets who draw from the east, had so much to do. Where 
it penetrates still deeper into the image and its significance, as in 
Heine, it was not the eminent meaning of the east which was 
absorbed. Iran, as the home of the Rose and the Nightingale, of 
wine and of the tavern, of the moon and of the cup-bearer, of the 
Orient as a refuge from the hurly-burly of the Occident, for 
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Riickert goes as far as this, all these are the emphatic points. But 
the east as the land of desire and mystery, where the mental 
phenomena take precedence over the physical, the east as the home 
of the philosopher, and with this the strict application of philosophy 
to the ideal of daily life, these things found no exemplification. 
Nay more, they were even neglected. And so we can hardly help 
feeling that it was after all Herder who saw the true trend that the 
movement should take, and that what Dr. Remy refers to as his 
didacticum was really the germ of the right idea. The later poets 
went astray on matters of minor moment and we are forced to 
conclude that the time has not yet come when the ideas of India 
and Persia have really become current. It is still a matter of 
beginnings. But this surely can be said: the imagery of the 
Orient has been taken up into German poetry and that fully, even 
if its great philosophy has been neglected, and the sources of his 
imagery Dr. Remy has conclusively shown. His citations and 
parallels are always apt; he has escaped the tendency so often 
noticeable, of making one word the basis for a supposed influence. 
His criticisms, moreover, are always sane and just, especially in 
the chapters of Platen and Bodenstedt, and if, of course, he has 
been able to add but little new material on Goethe, he has at least 
brought out, here as well as in the chapter on Heine, many interest- 
ing points. The whole work is suggestive and scholarly, and the 
author’s style is remarkable, for one to whom English is not a 
native idiom. 


GrorGe H. Danton. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The English Dialect Grammar, comprising the Dialects of Eng- 
land, of the Shetland and Orkney Islands, and of those Parts 
of Scotland, Ireland and Wales where English is habitually 
spoken, by Joseph Wright, London, Oxford, 1905. 


In this Grammar, which is the latest fruits of Professor Wright’s 
extensive studies in English dialects, the characteristic features of 
all English dialects are presented, the aim having been ‘to furnish 
philologists and others interested in the subject with a concise and 
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systematic account of the phonology and accidence’ (Preliminary 
Announcement). Professor Wright has undoubtedly done very 
timely work in the compilation of The English Dialect Dictionary 
and the present Dialect Grammar ; in the former particularly he 
has built for himself an enduring monument in the domain of 
English Philology. Pure dialect forms have been yielding with 
remarkable rapidity to standard speech during the last two or three 
decades. The younger generation even now use the literary forms 
along with their purer dialect forms ; another generation will prob- 
ably witness the complete obscuration of genuine dialect phonology. 
So great indeed has the admixture already become that the author 
has found it difficult to distinguish in each case between the genuine 
dialect development and the cases in which the dialect pronunciation 
has been influenced by the literary language (Preface, p. iii). This 
being the case, the task would be practically impossible to anyone 
who beside the necessary philological qualifications did not himself 
possess a practical (speaking) knowledge of a dialect pure and 
simple. It is fortunate that the directing of English dialect study 
has come into the hands of one who so admirably combines this 
double qualification. As he himself informs us (Preface, p. vi), 
Professor Wright did not learn to read until he was practically 


grown up,* so that he possesses the knowledge of one particular 


dialect before it was influenced by the literary language. A gram- 
mar of that dialect he has presented in A Grammar of the Dialect 
of Windhill (Oxford, 1892).* 

Contrary to what we should have expected to find, the material 
of this Grammar is based not upon words characteristic of the 
dialects, but for the most part upon words which occur both in 
the literary language and in the dialects. I cannot but regret 
this limitation. It is undoubtedly in words that are not found in 
the literary language that we should have the dialect phonology in 
its purest form. And would not this be especially the case in 


' Begun 1896, completed 1905. 

* Professor Wright was born and reared in Windhill, West Riding, York- 
shire. 

* Among other recent special dialect studies may here be mentioned: Alex. 
Hargreaves, A Grammar of the Dialect of Adlington (Lancashire), Heidelberg, 
1904 ; John Kjederquist, The Dialect of Pewsey, London, 1892-4; E. Kruisinga, 
A Grammar of the Dialect of West Somerset, Bonn, 1905. 
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dialects that are in such a state of transition as English dialects at 
the present? The author’s method, however, certainly has its great 
yalue in the elucidation of the form of literary words." The diffi- 
culty of this selective method, however, is that of finding words 
which extend throughout all or most of the dialects. Thus the 
preterite of blow is not blew but nearly everywhere blowed ; and 
for the noun brook different words are used in the different localities 
as beck, burn, ete. (p. iv). This difficulty applies especially to 
the preterite and the past participle of verbs for here one has to 
deal so extensively with new formations (analogy, loss of strong 
forms) and not at all regular developments from Middle English. 

Some of the general characteristics of English dialects are : 
Initial h before vowels is omitted as in standard speech as far 
north as North Cumberland and Northumberland (p. 2). Here, 
however, as in Scotland, Shetland, Orkney and Ireland it remains. 
In England, south of Cumberland, ete., words originally beginning 
with a vowel often have an / prefixed when the dialect speaker 
wishes to give strong emphasis to the word. Older Ait (it) is 
retained (?) in the Shetland and Orkney Isles and in Scotland. 
The word ‘how’ is fa (<< OE. hwi) not only in Perth, Forfair, 
etc., Scotland, but also in Caithness, Shetland and Orkney (p. 
254). Otherwise, initial hw >/f is a ne. Scotch characteristic, 
which oceurs occasionally in Caithness and in Central Scotland. 
Initial kn seems to have been preserved only in Shetland, Orkney 
and parts of northern Scotland. Initial wr has become vr in ne. 
Scotland and in so. Forfairshire (Gaelic infl.?). In Seotland 
final f does not become v in the plural, hence leafs, thiefs. ‘At’ is 
the regular relative pronoun in Scotland, Shetland, Orkney, gen- 
erally also in northern England, interchanging, however, here 
sometimes with as; in the North Midlands as is the regular 


relative (rarely at). In the South and East as occurs exclusively. 


‘ 


At is used as the sign of the infinitive extensively in no. England, 
but is obsolescent. The omission of the sign of the genitive when 
one noun qualifies another is general in English dialects down to 
and including the North Midlands. The disjunctive pronouns 
hisn (izn), hern (ern), yourn, ete., are used generally in southern 


'Though of course etymologically clear dialect words, even if exclusively 
dialectal, have the same value for the literary language. 
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England as far north as and including the North Midlands. The 
lst pers. sing. pres. indic. often ends in n in han, liven, din, and 
shan (shall) in the North Midlands. South of Cheshire and in 
southern Cheshire he is generally used for all persons of the pres. 
indicative (pp. 7, 8, 9). In southern England, however, as Hant- 
shire, Somerset, and in the Isle of Wight, am is used in combina- 
tion with a personal pronoun for are. In Devonshire and Somerset 
the older generation of dialect speakers often use the ending th in 
the 3rd pers. sing. and plur. of the pres. indicative. It is an 
exceedingly interesting fact that the pres. plur. indic. of verbs 
still ends in en (9n) in so. Lancashire, Cheshire, Flintshire, Der- 
byshire, Shropshire, and in Stratford. The verb have takes n in 
the plural in nearly all the Midland counties. In the same locali- 
ties n is also often added in the plural of the preterite. The so- 
called ‘euphonic’ r (idear) is Southern, Eastern and South Mid- 
land in its distribution. 

Germanic a which in O. E. is @ or a, according as it occurs in 
closed’ or open syllable, has everywhere in the dialects developed 
as the open vowel (a), i. ¢., the latter has been generalized (§ 21). 
For old a@ Scotland and north and central England have a, 
southern England @ and e, the three existing side by side in many 
localities, now a now @ prevailing, certain words being preferably 
pronounced with a certain others with @. It would seem to be 
difficult to ascertain the extent of London influence here in cases 
of variation in the southeast Midlands. The condition with refer- 
ence to such words as after bath, path, class, glass, calf, fast and 
past may be briefly summarized as follows: In the words after and 
path @ occurs even in a territory, as central and south Scotland, 
also in Dublin, which is a territory, as bath beside bath. After 
is extensive locally in the Midlands and East and South, @ter is 
southern, as Kent, Wiltshire and East Somerset but also found in 
Leicestershire ; bath rarer but locally in Oxford and southern 
England as Devonshire and Kent, 5@th in Gloucestershire and 
Wiltshire. Path prevails in the same localities but more exten- 
sively than bath ; pé&th is heard in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, 
and also in Dorset and Somerset. Féast is almost limited to southern 


1 Or in open syllable followed in the next syllable by ¢, as dative dege. 
Cook’s Sievers, Grammar of Old English. 
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localities but occurs in East Norfolk ; fasten oceurs only in southern 
Oxford and southeastern Kent. When standing before st or ss a 
has been lengthened to @ in the South Midlands, the eastern and 
southern counties, and to @ in the southwestern counties, but the 
sound varies in different words ; grass is more common than g/ass, 
castle is rare (as in southeastern Kent and Devon). Fast is more 
common, being also heard in Somerset and Suffolk and even in 
northeast Norfolk ; /ast is slightly more common than /ast,:being 
also heard in Dorset and Herford. Calf is furthermore heard in 
such Midland localities as north Worcestershire, West Warwick 
and South Oxford ; c@/f is extensive in purely southern localities 
(along with ci/f). Half is found in all parts of southern Midland 
and southern territory, as South Oxford, Buckingham, Suffolk, 
Surrey, Dorset, Somerset, ete. ; A&/f in the South but re ver. 

West Germanic o in closed syllable, where not influenced by 
neighboring sounds, has generally remained (p. 73). The American 
short 0 (=a, as not) occurs only in Scotland and southeastern 
Kent, but when the vowel is followed by p the change to a extends 
over a considerable area. Ths word bottom has a in E. Devon. 
In Scotland the words croft and /oft have a as also in south Stratford 
and G@ in Gloucester and Somerset. Frost and lost also have 4 in 
southern localities, as in Kent and Dorset. Box and cot have a in 
southeastern Kent, follow has a in northern Ayrshire. The words 
broth, cross, which in America do have 9, have @ very extensively 
in the South and also in the southern Midlands ; dog, however, 
has @ only in southeastern Kent. The word ‘holiday’ (0 < OE. @) 
has short a in many counties in northern England. Ask is specifi- 
cally No. English, Scotch and Shetlandic, ask appearing in Norfolk 
and Dorset, ésk in Wiltshire, but the general form is that with ks, 
ask, esks, eks or as, ast, ete. There is great variation, however, in 
this word. 

Initial n in such words as nadder, napron and nauger, has gener- 
ally remained, but has been added from the article or the possessive 
very commonly in nown, naunt, nawl, nif, noration, nuncle, negg, 
nidiot, nounce, and neam (< OE. eam), ‘uncle.’ This inorganic 
nm seems most common in the Midlands and the South. The 
acoustic change of el to tl appears to be very’general. The author 
says: This change of e/ to t/is not confined to dialect speakers. It 
occurs as an individualism among educated people in all parts of 

11 
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England. North. Scotch or Irish dialect has changed e/ to tl 
(§ 335). 

Under the Accidence, I merely wish to note here the fact that 
English dialects have preserved the gender classes of nouns, though 
in a somewhat simplified and often irregular form. The use of the 
substitutory pronoun shows that there is grammatical gender of the 
names of inanimate objects. In Scotland, Ireland and the northern 
counties of England the feminine personal pronoun prevails; in 
Shetland the general substitutory pronoun is the masculine. In 
the Midlands and in the southern counties there is more of varia- 
tion (p. 266), that is, I take it, the old gender classes have been 
better preserved. Particularly interesting is the condition in the 
southwestern counties. Here inanimate objects are divisable into 
two classes. The first or personal class consists of formed, indi- 
vidual objects, as a tool, a tree; the masculine and the feminine 


pronouns are used. The second class contains the impersonal class 


of unformed objects, as water, dust, for which the neuter form of the 
pronoun is used. There are then two main categories, but the first 
class has two sub-classes, some nouns here requiring the masculine 
and others the feminine form of the personal pronoun (or is this 
used indiscriminately masculine or feminine in class one?), so that 
there are actually in these dialects three genders as determined by 


the substitutory pronoun required. 
Grorce T. From. 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 





Larsson, Swedish Literature. 


SWEDISH LITERATURE. 
DurRiInGc THE PERIOD 1865-1890. 


The year 1865 may in a certain measure be said to form a 
landmark in Swedish literature. Important political events 
took place at that time, and they were not without influence 
upon the literature of the period. During the years 1840-1850 
the “ Scandinavian ” idea had become more and more firmly 
fixed in the minds of the people. The national movements, 
which arose in the beginning of the century, had lead to a closer 
study of northern antiquity; in it was rediscovered a culture 
that was common to the Scandinavian peoples, a common 
language among the various peoples—Swedes, Danes, and 
Norsemen—hardly showing anything more than dialectical 
differences, and finally a common mythology. In a word, the 
three nationalities rediscovered here their near kinship. The 
general European nationalistic movements, which became espec- 
ially pronounced in the stirring year 1848 also operated toward 
the same result. The struggle for unification in Germany and 
in Italy found its analogy in the endeavors toward a Scandina- 
vian union. In reality there was more of kinship—and is 
still—between Swedes, Danes and Norwegians than between 
e. g., Pomeranians and Barvarians or between Lombards or 
Sicilians. The Scandinavian idea found expression first and 
foremost in the student conventions, where students from the 
various universities of the North gathered now in one country, 
now in another, and by speeches, song, and mutual exchange of 
ideas worked for the idea of fraternalization. There were also 
held other meetings of a general Scandinavian character as 
e. g., by scientists and political economists, and there appear 
even gatherings of a whoily popular nature. 

The object of the Scandinavian idea was more especially 
to bring about community of culture, and it accomplished a 
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great deal in this respect. Not only in that it gave direct ex- 
pression to itself in poetry ; Swedish literature during this 
period shows even more immediately the influence of the poetry 
of the other two peoples. But the so-called ‘ Scandinavianism’ 
also had a political purpose : namely, the union of the three 
countries into one political state. The manner in which this 
was to be accomplished had not yet been thought out clearly, 
but it was regarded as a matter of course, that the Scandina- 
vian North was to make common cause in defense against 
foreign foes. 

And so when war broke out in 1864 between Denmark and 
Prussia-Austria, the Danes expected that Sweden-Norway 
would hurry to their assistance. In Sweden there existed in- 
deed among the people strong support of such policy, and a 
large number of volunteers hastened to place themselves under 
the Danish banners. But the government held back, and 
wisely enough, for, as became clear later, Russia would have 
attacked Sweden, the very moment that country should have 
entered actively into the Danish-German war. But this was 
not generally known at the time, and the Scandinavian idea 
received a severe blow through Sweden’s neutrality. Was not all 
that had been said, sung and promised merely empty, mean- 
ingless words ? As a movement of ideas and _ sentiment, 
which filled the minds and directly bore fruit in _litera- 
ture, the Scandinavian idea was now a thing of the past. But 
it was not on that account dead, for since then it has been pro- 
ductive of many practical results, such as a common monetary 
system, common maritime laws, ete. And the influence 
which the literature of the different countries has received from 
one another was never greater than during the period following. 

Another important event in Swedish history was that,of the 
reform in the method of representation, made in 1865. 

From time immemorial the Swedish Riksdag had been made 


up of four classes, the nobility, the clergy, tradesmen and 


peasants. The movement for liberty, which overspread Europe 
and appeared in pronounced form in the revolutions of 1830 
and 1840, found expression in Sweden, especially from the 
forties, more particularly in an effort to ‘change the method 
of representation, by which the legitimacy of membership in 
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the Riksdag which was founded on birth and official position— 
in the nobility and the clergy—was to cease and the repre- 
sentation to be made up by general elections. 

This liberalism also put its stamp on much of Swedish 
literature during the years from 1830-1860. The rights of the 
individual as over against the advantages which birth, office, 
and social position bestow is an idea which comes to the sur- 
face everywhere, especially in the novel. Degenerate (utlefv- 
ade) and poorly gifted noblemen and officers, penurious and 
lethargic preachers, bureaucratic and selfish government 
officials are types which are often met with as accessory figures 
by the side of the hero, the man of the people, who by his 
own power carves his way in life and wins the beautiful heroine, 
who is often wealthy and of noble descent. It is the third and 
fourth estate, the tradesmen and the peasants, who now invade 
Swedish literature. And at the same time they are preparing 
to take over into their own hands the political power, and that 
is accomplished by the change in the representation which 
took place in 1865. 

Liberalism had now gained its object, and the ideas which 
it had bequeathed to poetry lost their vitality. Politics became 
a struggle for power between the “ Intelligence” party on 
the one side—represented by former burghers, officials and 
those of academic training—and on the other the rural party, 
the former peasantry ; and the questions at issue are almost ex- 
clusively economic in their nature and therefore little suited to 
influence the literature. The latter therefore comes to stand 
apart from the struggles and the questions of the day for a 
decade and a half. The new generation of writers,which makes 
its appearance in the sixties, is inspired almost exclusively by 
aesthetic interests. The poetry of. the period is almost all 
lyric, and in its nature an afterbloom of the old romanticism. 
It is not until the latter part of the seventies that a new ten- 
dency appears. Now new social interests have come into the 
foreground and these seek to call attention and give expression 
to themselves, the immediate demands of reality assert them- 
selves. It is the era of the problem literature, the period of 
realism and naturalism. 

There was also another cultural element, which had a con- 
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siderable influence on Swedish literature in the sixties and 
seventies, namely, the philosophical views which at this time be- 
‘ame prominent in the Universities and in the conception of life 
among the cultured classes. The author of these new views was 
K. J. Bostrém (1797-1866), Professor of Philosophy in Upsala 
during the years 1842-1863. Even his predecessors, Biberg 
and Grubbe, had, as adherents of Kant and Fichte, laid the 
foundation for a philosophical system, idealistic in character, 
which was further developed and systematized by Bostrém, and 
influenced also in part by Plato’s doctrine of ideas. The keynote 
of Bostrém’s system is that true reality is spiritual, eternai and 


perfect, it constitutes a system or an organism of ideas or per- 


sonalities in which each and every idea enters negatively or posi- 
tively into all the others, just as in the numerical series every 
number enters into all the higher numbers and in itself in- 
cludes all the lower numbers. The highest idea of personality 
in which thus all others enter, and which itself includes all 
lower ideas, is God. The world we perceive with our sense 
the sensuous world, the world of phenomena, presents itself to 
us as something that is material, finite and imperfect ; this is 
due to the fact that only the absolute—God—can perceive all 
things as they in their reality are, and further that man con- 
ceives himself as both a rational and sensuous being. Man’s 
mission consists in actualizing his reason, i. e., in elevating 
himself to identity with his ideal, as this enters into God and 
thus realizing God’s Kingdom on Earth, making the world of 
ideas an actuality also in all temporal relations. 

It was a profoundly ideal doctrine which Bostrém proclaimed. 
It was promulgated in lectures before admiring pupils more 
than through published writings, and it was developed and 
applied by him to various domains of philosophy. Its con- 
sistent idealism contributed in a high degree to a nobler con- 
ception of life within the cultured classes of Sweden, large 
numbers of whom have through it freed themselves from the 
bondage of the doctrinal faith of the church, at the same time 
preserving their faith in ideals and the power of ideals. But 
since, according to Bostrém’s teachings, the sensuous world was 
only the semblance of a world the existence of which was con- 
ditioned by our own imperfections, this doctrine was not 
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calculated to develop a literature which should concern itself 
with questions of real life. The aesthetic side was probably 
also the weakest part of the doctrine. Here the symptoms of 
Hegel-Vischer continued to prevail. 

During the period from 1865-1879, there was then no political 
or social questions to occupy the minds and give expression to 
themselves in literature. A philosophical system bearing the 
impress of the most pronounced idealism prevailed at the Uni- 
versities and in the consciousness of the cultured class. And 
the poets of the time sought in a more abstract manner, away 
from the cares, the joys and the trials of everyday life, to 
realize “the beautiful.” Almost all the poetry of the period 


was lyric. 
If. 


Bostrém’s philosophy left an imperishable monument in 
Swedish literature in Viktor Rydberg. Rydberg, to be sure, 
was not Bostrém’s pupil, but he embraced his ideas and, in 
several respects, developed them independently. A man of great 
power and versatility, he exerted an influence in philosophy, 
the history of religion and mythology, and in the history of 
art and culture, and he left works in all these fields which bear 
the stamp of profound and comprehensive studies and of in- 
dependent views ; they are characterized by an ideal spirit and 
masterly form. 

He is everywhere the thinker who wishes to see the casual 
relation in the changing phenomena of life and the times, the 
enduring element in these changes, the power in the evolution 
and the goal towards which it is leading. But above all, he 
is the poet who knows how to formulate his profoundest 
thoughts into living images, eloquent in their appeal to fancy 
and feeling, be it in prose or poetry. And he is everywhere 
the master of language who fashions and moulds his sentences 
into an adequate, resonant and beautiful expression of the 
thought and image. No Swedish poet has better than he been 
able, in poetic form, to mould the Swedish language into such 
exquisite harmony and artistic expression. 

Born in 1828 in Jénképing of poor parents, whom he lost 
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early, he was forced to struggle against need throughout all his 
childhood and youth. He entered Lund University in 1851 but 
on account of poverty he was soon obliged to give up his studies 
in order to earn his living as a private tutor and by occasional 
contributions to literary publications. Im 1855 he _ received 
employment with Géteborg’s Handels och Sjéfartstidning, the 
publisher of which, 8S. A. Hedlund, became to him a valuable 
friend and helper. For more than twenty years he worked 
here as a newspaper man. In the meantime, however, he had 
carried on extensive private studies. Viktor Rydberg was 
therefore a self-educated man, a fact which will help to explain 
his way of differing from writers who had had academic train- 
ing, and of looking at so many things from his own point of 
view. 

It was as a journalist that he published his first work. In 
A Freebooter in the Baltic (1857) he gives a picture from the 
17th century and in Singoalla, sketches from the 15th century. 

In 1859 appeared his most noted novel, The Last Athenian, 
a picture of the age of Julian the Apostate, portraying the 
struggles between ancient religion and philosophy on the one 
hand and christianity and the christian church on the other. 
Rydberg had made extensive studies in the culture of the classi- 
cal world and the early history of the christian church. In 
plastic figures and scenes he reproduces the decay of the old 
world, the severely formal faith of the christian sects, their 
violent civil strifes over dogmas and forms, which no one 
understood, together with the persecutions practised against each 
other and against the pagans, prompted by differences in faith 
and the desire for power. Over and above them towers the 
neo-platonic philosopher Krysanteus, and his noble daughter 
Hermione, who have embodied in themselves that which was best 
in the ancient life and teachings, and in an exalted world- 
conception combined the teachings of the Greek philosophers 
with the myths of the pagan religion. The idea intended to be 
conveyed is not, however, that christianity as such is a retrograde 
step in history. What Rydberg attacks is only the blind faith 
in the letter, that intolerance and the spirit of persecution 
which has obscured recognition of the fact that christianity is 
life as well as doctrines, and that above all it is the religion of 
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love. For there even appears in his work a representative of 
the genuine christianity, a christian minister, and he and the 
philosopher understand one another perfectly, respect each 
other, and are able to work together. But both suffer a tragic 
defeat before the victorious barbarians of the church. The 
fundamental idea of the book is that tragedy of history, that 
an advance such as was the victory of christianity, was only 
gained by the rejection of that which was good in antiquity as 
well as that which was base, by the destruction of that noble 
humanism, which antiquity had created and which was not to 
rise again until a thousand years after its destruction, when in 
and through the Renaissance it was restored to humanity. 

A result of Rydberg’s studies in ancient philosophy and the 
earliest history of the christian church was likewise the treatise 
on The Teachings of the Bible Relative to Christ, published in 
1862. In this work he sought to show that the teachings of 
the church relative to Christ such as they had been developed at 
the ekumenical church diets was not that of the Bible. Accord- 
ing to the Bible Christ is not God, but man’s idea in God, the 
perfect man, as conceived by God, the ideal man, logos, “ the 
word,” which had “become flesh.” In conformity with this’ 
Rydberg denies that the doctrine of the trinity is found in the 
Bible. It was an ingenious attempt on the basis of the words 
of the Bible itself to unite christianity with Bostrém’s philoso- 
phy. This was made possible by its kinship with neo-platonism, 
which also had left its impress upon the Bible. The book 
called forth a violent opposition, in which Rydberg maintained 
with great ability his right as a protestant to interpret the Bible 
for himself independently of church diets and confessions of 
faith, and in several later pamphlets he developed his views 
more in detail. 

In the year 1873 Rydberg made a journey to Italy, where he 
himself beheld the remains of the old world, which he had loved 
so much and pictured so brilliantly, and the early christian 
world, which he had studied so profoundly. He devoted him- 
self particularly to the study of art, and he published several 
articles on the history of art which were later issued in his 
Roman Days. Among those may be ranked particularly 
The Emperors of Rome in Marble, in which the author attempts 
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to determine the character of those emperors from the images of 
them which have been preserved in sculpture, and through inves- 
tigating the written sources of their history, which in many 
cases he finds are not impartial, he succeeds in giving an 
interesting and artistic character drawing of them. 

In 1876 Rydberg was appointed lecturer in Goteborg, and he 
then gave up his occupation as a journalist. He was now able 
to devote all his time to his studies and to his literary work. 

In 1881 he received a call to the professorship in the History 
of Culture in Stockholm Academy, and in 1889 he was made 
proiessor of the Theory and History of the Fine Arts, a position 
which he filled until his death in 1895. 

During the seventies, Rydberg had published in _ periodical 


publications several poems. ‘These were characterized by 


beauty of form and depth of thought, together with classical 


clearness of expression. They showed that the versatile sci- 
entist and writer of novels was also a poet of high rank. In 


1882 he published his first collection of Poems. Here he pre- 
sents often in the figures of myths, the sagas and history, the 
eternal question of the mission and the goal of the human race 
and of the individual. Dissimilar world-conceptions as i 

Ahasverus and Prometheus are pitted against one another, and 
the answer he gives to these questions is that the ultimate goal 
is a more and more complete attainment of the eternal ideals, 
the true, the good, and the beautiful, a more and more sublime 
development of the image of God in man through the ages. 
This may take place through the struggle of the individual 
against everything that tends to suppress the ideal, the thirst 
for gold, self-indulgence, violence and oppression. In _ his 
second volume of poems Rydberg gives evidence of being influ- 
enced somewhat by the new movement which asserted itself in 
Sweden in the eighties, according to which poetry should con- 
cern itself more directly with real life. In The New Song of 
the Grotto, based on the legend of the mill Grotti, which ground 
gold for King Frode, he represents this mill as an image of 
industrialism which without regard to the sacrifice of blood and 
tears, of higher humanity, merely seeks to transform society 
into a gold-mill and men into slaves who drive it, and in the pro- 
cess trample one another under foot. 
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Rydberg returned to the novel in The Sword-Smith, Visions 
from the Period of the Reformation (1891), which deals with 
ideas closely related to those he had embodied in The Last 
Athenian. The slavish belief in the letter of the confession of 
faith, with its narrow, intolerant love of power marches on 
victoriously, treading underfoot far-sighted humanism, true 
christian piety, the love of what the fore-fathers had loved and 
venerated ; and thereby the principal mission of the Reforma- 
tion is forgotten, that of creating spiritual liberty. The 
underlying idea is again that an advance in history such as the 
Reformation was, could not be accomplished except by the loss 
of so much that was good, and which had been accomplished by 
the cultural work of preceding ages; that, together with abuses 
and evils, there was rejected and destroyed so much of the best 
cultural fruits of the Middle Ages, that it would require the 
labor of centuries again to regain it. 

Viktor Rydberg possessed a marked historical sense. The 
Old Norse asa-faith viewed the world in the image of a tree, the 
ash Yggdrasil, and on many of Sweden’s farm-steads there stood 
guardian trees from generation to generation as a symbol of the 
life of the family, within which the estate descends by inheri- 
tance from father to son. The guardian tree and the family- 
tree are pictures, which the poet often employs, and he would 
have the human race and the family grow and develop like a tree. 
He is a liberal progressionist, but he desires continuity in the 
development, he desires evolution not revolution. 

During the latter part of his life, Ryberg devoted himself to 
mythological investigations and published a large work under 
the title Inquiries into Germanic Mythology, in which he 
attempted to gather the scattered accounts of primitive Germanic 
myths into one grand and harmonious whole. The results at 
which he arrived have, however, not been accepted by other 
mythologists. 

Viktor Rydberg exercised a profound influence on the intel- 
lectual life of Sweden. His collected works, together with his 
biography, have been issued by Karl Warburg ; his lectures on 
philosophy and the history of culture have also been published 
since the author’s death. 
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III. 


Swedish literature during the period from 1865-1880, is 
closely bound up with the members of a literary student organi- 
zation which was formed in Upsala in 1860, called N. 8., that 
is, Namnlésa Silskapet (the nameless society). The young 
Norwegian, Lorenz Dietrichson, for whom there had been no 
opening in Christiania University, and who had been appointed 
docent in Upsala, became the leader of the society. This 
organization actively opposed the influence which Tegner’s 
metaphorical style still exerted on Swedish poetry, and the 
romantic flight to remote ages and the world of legend and 
fancy. They held that a poet should picture reality, but, to 
be sure, a beautiful and idealized reality. As pattern to be 
copied they set up especially the Swedish-Finnish poet, J. L. 
Runeberg. 

Although they were students in the University where Bostrém 
himself labored as a teacher, some of the members of the society 
did not in all things accept his philosophy, which designated the 
reality which they wished to portray as unreality. But the 
idealistic world-conception which characterized them all is 
probably to be traced to his influence. Nevertheless, Bostrém 
had several pupils among the members of N. 8S. Among them 
Carl von Bergen, a prominent lecturer and writer on the phi- 
losophy of religion, Daniel Klockhoff, a promising investigator 
in philosophy and a lyric poet who died young, and particu- 
larly Pontus Wikner. The last was docent in Upsala University 
where, through his noble personality, he exerted a great influence 
on several generations of students. In his own development of 
Bostrém’s teachings he laid special stress on the religious 
element. He failed, however, to secure a foothold for himself 
at the University on account of opposition on the part of Bos- 
trém’s faithful disciples. Broken in health he was later called 
to a professorship in Christiania. Besides his philosophical 
writings he also published several popular works and _ stories 
marked by an elevated tone and a classic form. In spirit he 
stands nearest to Viktor Rydberg among Swedish writers. 

Of the poets of this circle Ernst Bjérck, a promising writer, 
died young ; P. A. Gédecke, produced an excellent translation 
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of the Poetic Edda from Old Icelandic ; Edward Backstrom, 
who died as editor of home and foreign news, became a lyric 
poet of high rank. He also wrote dramas, of which the comedy 
Eve’s Sisters, and the tragedy Dagvard Frey are the best known ; 
C. R. Nyblom made excellent translations of a number of lyric 
poems from various literatures and published studies on the 
history of literature and art ; N. P. Gdman was the humorist of 
the society. He wrote in a humorous vein both in poetry and 
prose; C. D. af Wirson, the romantist of the society, established 
a name for himself both as poet and critic and as literary his- 
torian. He has been for many years and still is secretary of the 
Swedish Academy. His first poems are characterized by excel- 
lence of form and a certain youthful vigor. He was most 
successful in his use of saga material. A christian-religious 
trait appeared more and more in his poems, which at last as- 
sumed a more conventional character. His position made him 
the legitimate poet on festive occasions of official nature. As 
critic he opposed with much severity the movement which pene- 
trated Swedish literature about 1880. The most gifted poet 
among the members of N.S. was, however, Count Carl Snoilsky, 
one of the most prominent of Swedish lyricists during the 19th 
century. He had published his first collection of poetry as early 
as 1861, at the age of twenty, and before he became a member 
of the society, and in 1862 he issued a new collection. Neither 
of these evinced any special originality, but they foreshadowed 
the future master especially in technique. In these and in 
other works which he published during the first half of the 
sixties he gave fervent expression to the political ideals, which 
inspired the literature of the immediately preceding decades. In 
Rouget de l’Isle he celebrates the author of the Marseillaise. In 
1863 Poland had rebelled against Russia and was fighting its 
last desperate battle against a superior force, a battle which was 
watched with the liveliest sympathy in Sweden. In several 
songs to Poland Snoilsky gave vent to his sympathy. And 
finally he dedicates poems fullof poetic fervor to Denmark ,which 
was engaged in a war with Germany in 1864-65. Snoilsky was, 
as nearly all Swedes at the time, a Scandinavianist. He had 
participated in a convention of Scandinavian students in 
Copenhagen, and had there formed several friendships with 
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Danes, in particular with the Danish poet Christian Winther. 
The latter’s poetry later also had a definite influence upon 
Snoilsky’s, especially by making it less abstract, more personal 
and direct. 

Snoilsky’s lyric blossoms forth in all its splendor in Jtalian 
Pictures (1865), impressions from a journey to Italy in 1864- 
1865. The Introductory Song represents in exquisite manner 
the character of these poems : 


Jag bringar drufvor, jag bringar rosor, 

jag skiinker i af mitt unge vin ; 

pa alla stigar, pA alla kosor 

jag slir den ]judande tamburin. 

Jag tréttor ingen utéfver héfva 

med tomma foster frin drémmars hem ; 
jag sjunger endast hvad jag fatt préva 

med mina sinnen, de sunda fem. 


I moget kloke, I dfversluge, 

Er har jag féga att bjuda pa ! 

Du varma hijirta p& tre och tjuge, 
du vet jag siikert skall mig foérsta. 


They are portraits from actual life, from the peaceful and 


picturesque life of the Italian people, under the warm Italian 


sky, which revealed a wholly new world of joyous life and care- 
free happiness to the young poet, who had just come from the 
cold and gloomy north, to the youth who from the study and 
lecture rooms of the University had suddenly come out into 
life. He is not concerned in the study and cultural history of 
Italy. It is his old love for popular liberty and struggle for 
union which dominates him. In evident allusion to Garibaldi 


he sings : 


Af gamla vaser i guld och era, 

hvad stort, hvad nyttigt har du viil lirt ? 
Det simpla sviirdet upp& Caprera 

iir tusen ginger si mycket viirdt. 


As he stands on the spot where stood “ Nero’s golden house ” 
it is to him merely a “hill, a heap of dust from which to view 
the landscape.” He anticipates a new day for Italy in the 
prophecy that : 
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I morgon liimnar Sankt Peter 
med suckan sin Vatikan. 
Kring all naturen det heter : 
Nu vaknar den store Pan! 


And he wishes to sweep away “the stupid figure from the 
column of Troy” and “erect another with a cap of Phrygian 
cut.” 

This collection of poems was followed by poems written dur- 
ing a journey in Spain. These are not characterized by quite 
the same direct and overflowing spirit, are more reflective ; 
they are, nevertheless, gems of the highest art. He employs 
here the sonnet in which he became the greatest master in the 
Swedish language. 

In the next volume of poems Snoilsky published, Sonnets 
(1871), he appears somewhat changed. ‘These poems are all 
masterly in form, but there is something peculiarly literary 
about them. That impulsive directness of giving expression 
to his feelings is no longer present, even though a poem here 
and there betrays the anguish within, which he would conceal. 
Significant is the sonnet Noli me tangere, in which occur the 


lines ; 


Jag torgfir ej mitt hjirtas lust ock kval 
Att skrynklas ned af obekanta hinder. 
Min fantasi dig bjerta lekverk siinder, 
Men kiinslans helgedom hills aldrig fal. 


Snoilsky had chosen the profession of diplomacy ; after having 
served in the embassies of Paris and Copenhagen, he became 
secretary and soon after, chief of the Bureau of Foreign Affairs 
in Stockholm. He had also married a woman of aristocratic 
family and seemed to have left for good the field of literature. 
His leisure hours he devoted to numismatics and bibliognosy. 
In the spring of 1879 an event occurred which created some- 
a sensation. Count Snoilsky resigned his position, 


left his home, his country, secured a divorce from his wife, 


and settled down in a foreign country. His personal connec- 
tions had become intolerable to him, and he obeyed what 
seemed to him a call to return to literature. He remarried and 
began again to write poetry. In 1881 appeared a new collec- 
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tion of Poems ; this was followed by others in 1883, 1887 and 
finally 1897. The poet had now returned to his native 
country, where he was appointed in 1890 chief librarian of the 
Royal Library. 

This last period of Snoilsky’s lyrics is distinguished by poise 
and maturity of content. Many of the poems are narrative, 
others are descriptive of nature and life, in most cases they are 


combined with an ingenious thought or some experience in life. 
A fervent but restrained feeling, musical, expressive language, 
where every word is adequate, together with a marvellous har- 
mony of verse are all characteristic of these poems ; Snoilsky 


was exacting in his criticism of his own poems ; he did not 
publish anything which he did not himself regard as satis- 
fying the requirements in every way. After his death (1903) 
his biographer, Karl Warburg, has published several poems, 
rejected by himself, which seem little inferior to those he 
himself had published. 

Two classes of poems are especially to be noted in these 
collections. The one is the group which he himself called 
Swedish Portraits. The love of his native country early re- 
ceived expression in his poetry and became a distinguishing 
feature of it. Also in his Italian Pictures his thought turns 
back with longing to the home he had left ; and in his Sonnets 
he criticises severely that indifference to the welfare and security 
of Sweden, which seemed to obtain at the time they originated. 
Afterward, when he went into voluntary exile, his best thought 
remained with his own country, his own people and their history. 
In persons and scenes he has given us living and enduring 
portraits from the various periods of Swedish history, even 
from that of “ Old King Gésta,” Gustavus Vasa, the liberator 
and reformer, and down to Esaias Tegnér. It is ordinarily, 
however, not the figures which stand in the foreground of history 
that he portrays ; it is generally the common man, the work- 
man, the peasant or a type of the middle-class, introduced into 
an action or a scene, showing how history in its grand outlines 
influences and is itself reflected in the weal or the woe of the 
individual. But in all these pictures it is not only the lines 
that are Swedish but they contain a connected flow of feeling 
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for and conception of that which has been peculiarly Swedish 
in the changes of time. 

Another group of poems indicate how the poet was influenced 
by the movements of the time, which entered into Swedish litera- 
ture, especially about 1880. It was more particularly the labor- 
movement which awakened Snoilsky’s sympathy. A realization 
of the responsibility which attaches to the more fortunate 
members of society, who enjoy the benefits of culture, in their 
relation to the workman, whose labor creates these benefits, of 
which he himself may enjoy only a humble share, and in their 
relation to the poor who by hard work, are only able to gain 
the necessities of life.—this is the feeling which has inspired 
some of the best and most beautiful in these collections. 
Among these is Aphrodite and the Grinder, the writing of 
which was prompted by two statues in the Dresden Art Gallery, 
and in which he contrasts the life devoted to the pursuits of the 
beautiful with that of the slave with his face turned to the 
soil. In another poem entitled In the Porcelain Factory, the 
plain white glazed plate which, “frambir kraftigt hvardags- 
bréd till tjinst for hunger, ej for éfverfléd” is valued more 
highly than the finished work of art made of porcelain. And 
he gives expression to the wish that he 


kunde gifva dikten s& 
den enkla form, som tusende férst4, 
den form, som frambiir kraftigt hvardagsbréd 
till tjiinst for hunger, ej for éfverfléd. 


And finally the poet exclaims : 


O tiink, att bilda i en lycklig stund 
den biigare, som anstér hvar mans mund, 
som fylls vid tidens djupa brunn en ging 
for tusenden, som térsta efter sing. 


In a measure Snoilsky succeeded in becoming such a poet of 
the people. His Swedish Portraits is now read in all the 
schools of Sweden. 


Hans Emit Larsson. 
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